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Messieurs , 

Au moment oi!^ vous ^tes reuyiis pour emettre Texpresr 
sion des vcbux et des besoins de la France , votre sagesse 
a mesure d'avance la carri^e que vous allez parcourir. 
> Plus vous la jugerez vaste , plus les desirs et les attentes 
^ du grand peuple que yons ^tes appeles a representer sont 
X multiplies ^ et plus il est permis d'esperer que vous ne 
Youdrez ecarter de yos discussions aucune des questions 
t^ graves reclamees par Tinter^t national » aucune demand^ 
^ fondee sur la justice et la raison. ; 

La France exige avant tout la paix et le libre develops 
pement de ses institutions et de son bien-^tre interieur ;. 
mais s'ensuit-il qu'a Texterieur les questions de politique 
generale doivent lui parattre d'uno moindre importance? 
Non y sans doute. 11 s'en trouve au contraire qui font 
partie de ses voeux et de ses besoins , qui se lient indisso- 
lublement avec les chances plus ou moins favorabies a la 
richesse y a la civilisation ct a la liberie du pays. , 

Dans le nombre de ces questions, celle qui regarde 
Tetat present et le sort futur de la Pologne peut-elle Stre 
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oiibliee et passee sous sik&ce? Les droits et les infortunes 
de la nation polonaise ont ete reconnus et rappel^ dans 
vosreponses aux discours de la couronne en 1831 et 1832; 
daA droits et cetinfinrtttnes soUichent aujour^hui It mime 
dititotioil de Volfe |>art. lAs ihotifs qui voUs toga^^reftt k 
manifester a ce sujet les voeux genereux de la France , 
existent encore dans toate levr force. Et comment vos 
sentimens auraient-ils change y puisque ^ d'un c6te , les 
souf&aooceA d'uii t)dl(>te ami se soilt aecrties ^ et que ^ de 
Tautre, Tetat politique de TEurope en 1833 , loin d'etre 
consolide , a pris un aspect plus incertain et plus sombre? 

Yous le savez , Messieurs « la France a , comme tout 
£tat grand et independant y a c6le d'interSts materiels et 
presens , des inter^ts d'honneur et d'avenir a defendre. 
On ne peut vouloir satisfaire lesunes a f exclusion des au- 
tres : souyent m£me on ne peut les separer- Faudra-t-il 
Stmiir lbilg;o6m6nt led services qu'ont rendues a ta t*rance 
I^s giierres soutetiU^s p&r les t^otonais contre les Russes et 
UnH ma till 1768, tin, i)U, 1806, 1807, 180^, 18l2 
«t; 18^1, — gutltres qui tdiftes ont et^ tkvorables a la 
iiolitique et aux fait£r^b dd k t*rance , ou aUx combats 
qn'aux mettled ^poques ttt^ etit a soutenir ou a preparer 
^biitre It^ m^m6d enhemis ? Quoique les Folonais aient 
Mftliida feur p^tr ie , tout eii servant les inter^ts de la 
France ; malgre les objections qui se sont elevees et contre 
IM giietjhes Aa IVapot^oti , auxquelles lek Polonais prirent 
tiitif^ pait di dbakttr^as^ ; quoiqiie enfin Ton ait pretendu 
JOf^ pd» ^T6iTp k\i± f&olutibiis betliqueuies de la Sainte- 
Alli^itCI^ aprto jufflet , Utie liaison i>articuliere , intime , 
6itfeptiontieIl6 ^tre les inter^ts de laPoIogne et ceiix die 
Ik fV&nc6 n'd jdiiiais et^ meconnue : disons mieux , elle il 
6ie et est toujours profond^ment sen tie par toutes las 
classes de totte genereuse nation. 

La delivrance de la Pologne est dans les yceux de la 
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France : oh ne saurait le nier . II existe un besoin moral , 
un seiftiment d'affection et d'honneur qui porte la nation 
francaise k assislery a aider les Polonais , -^ hesoin qui ne 
pent Aire aatisfait qu'en obtenant pour eux le bonlieur di 
14nd^pendance et de la liberty. Mais tout voeu n'est pas ik 
satisfaire k tout moment : ia question polonaise serait-eHe 
dn nombre de ces objets de pur sentiment, quW l^tat ne 
recberche qu'apr^ avoir pourva k ses ur^entes et imme- 
diates neeessites? Non , Messieurs , il y a plus que de la 
sympalltie et de la g^n^siy dans la partialite que la na- 
tion fran^aise nous tdmoigne; il y a la conviction que spn 
int^r^t constant s'y trouve r^uni. — En eflet y tous les 
Inssoins de la civilisation du grand peuple dont vous Ates 
les organes , se resument dans les deux buts suivans : In 
eonsicleration la plus etendue au ddiors , et le bien-Atre le 
plus univterse) au dedans. *-^ Mais la consid<k*ation n^ 
consiste-t-eUe pas k pouvoir Jiu moins quelque diose pout 
ses amis ^ Or, )a France a-^-eUe obtenu la moindre con- 
cession fftvorflfble anx Polonais? a-t^H^reussi a faire res*- 
pecter, d'apr^s lenr teneur, les traitlk auxqiiels cftle 9p 
croit oblig^ de se conformer eUeHndme?iyunnutre eAl^, 
le bien4tre des classes les plus nombreuses de ia soci^t^ 
n'exige*t-il pas imp^rieusement au dedans un diegrivement 
dHmp6ts pour toutes les classes et tous les genres d'indus* 
trie? Et ce residtat si d<isiraUe pourra*t-il s'bbtenir autre* 
ment que par un desarmement reel et general , lequel 
demeure impossible en presence des forces que les oppres- 
seurs de la Pologne maintiennent sur le pied de guerre , 
et sont obliges de maintenir ainsi, ne fAt-ce que pour 
garder leur proie et Atre toujours en mesure de devorer 
de nouvelles victimes? 

Ainsiy soit que vous tourniez vos regards au-deUi de 
voti frontiires , soit que vous envisagiez les grandes ques* 
tions de vos amiiliorations int^fieures , i'avenii* de la 
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Pologue ne ^aurait vous parailre ni etranger^ ni pt;u im- 
port^oU 

I^'aniiee qui vient de s*ecoul,er a cle pour la Pqlogn^ 
j)tlu3 cruelle encore que les annees precedentes,. Les vceux 
^e$ nations ciyilis^es , les representations de leurs gouyer- 
nemens, n*ont obtenn de la Russie qu'we suite de decl^.- 
rations et d*acies en contradiction manifeste avop les tjraijles 
exisjtans^ et les assurances qu'elle-niSpaie a donnees pendant 
)a guerre de 1831. — Au commencement du printemps 
dernier, le desespoir mit les armes a la main, a quelqges 
Polonais ^t leur (itcommencer uneluUe inconsiderj^ dai|$ 
uncou deux provinces. Ces mouvetnens partiel$ succom- 
^^rent bient6t , mais devinrent .en m^me teinps le signal 
d'uue nouvelle et impitoyable guerre recomqaencee pax 
lesRu&ses contre une nation desarmee. Lesinsignifiantes 
promesses du nouyeau soi-disant statu t organique de Pu- 
logne^ qui lui-mSme n'etait qu'une insulte au t|*aite ct qui 
a detruit la Charte , ont fait place au regime des cours 
martiales permanentes. Un pays regi depuis des si^cl^^ 
pan des institutions representatives, et depuis plus de 
vingtans par le systeme des lois fran9aises » auquel ii s'est 
identifie par conviction autant que par habitudp , est livre 
a Tarl^itraire le plus barbare^ exerce par des esclaves 
ignorans et cruels. — En Lithuanie , en Yolhynie , en 
Podolie etdans TUkraine, un nouvel aoharnement s'es( 
fa^t sentir; de nouvelles injustices , de i^ouvcUes et odieu- 
$cs violences se multiplient. . — Enfiu , pour combler la 
mcsure des persecutions dirigees contre les Polonais ^ la 
Russie a obtena des Etats d'AUemagnc Texpulsion de lous 
les rcfugies qui y ayaient trouve asile et moyens d'exis- 
tence , et la deportation en Amerique des debris de ces 
legions dont toute TEurope avait admire la yalcur« Au 
moment oii paratt cet ecrit , 700 militaires polonais on^ 
(leja et^ jBoibarques a Dantzik, et 300 a Triste, pour <^.tr^ 
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i^conduitB. a New-York^ .ou, jeies sur. la plage^ ib vont se 
'troiiver ^bandonHes, sans relations , sans rapports , ^aans 
?inoy«iis d'existieBce , : et /sans aticuiie gsunantie spoiir 
i*avenir. 

. . L6s:delai}s 4cs : persecutions qui viennentitl'^tceiiiieiu* 
itionnees se irouvedt resumes daua )un; eerit pQnj9at;)e 
litre de PElat acluel de la Pologne, et%qui paraitsimuU^ir 
nement.. 

.. L'beure de la justice et djes rj&muneratioos . n'a : pa» 
•encore spnne. ; Mais avan t que les . evenemen^ ataneiieiai Ja 
revise que TaTisnir' prepare , Tfiurope civili^ee p$ut*>eU&, 
lioit-elle rester spectatrice muette et in^^assible.cleilaat 
d*horreur$« .Hvm pareil mepris du droit d^s gens et die 
rhumaoile? £st-il ^ possible qne les .representans ^des; peo- 
ples Itbres se rasi^emblent desorinais , et tant.que-durer^ 
cct etat de choses revoKant pour le^entimenti outragfsant 
pour rhonnear el .mena^ant pour ics inter^ts , — estril 
possible 9 disons-nous, qu'ils se reunissc^t )aina;i3 9 san^ 
roapifester hautement; eta ohaque fois , leur reprobation 
pour la:tyrannie, et leur sympatbie pour uae can^e oppri*- 
meeiet ideutique avec celle de toutes les nations ? Deja le 
gouvernement fran^ais s'est hate^ par I'orgaue du MfotU" 
/^ar, d'enoncer son dissentiment sur le$ principes poses 
par le cabinet de Russie dans .uae espfece de meaQtifest^e 
juitificatif de sa conduiie en Pologne^ insere clans le Joiir^ 
nal'dePetersbourg. Nouscroyons , Messieurs^ devoir voq$ 
observer que cette refutation courte et peremptoire est 
restee sans replique. 

Dans le courant de .cette annee , quelques voix courai- 
geuses se soni elevees en faveur de la Pologne du sein des 
jfctats de Hongrie et de la Cbambre des Deputes de Bj^de. 
Les censures de Vienae et de Francfort n'ont pu etouffer 
ces plaidoyers genereux. Nous avons vu le Parlement et 1^ 
miniature de la Grande-Bretsigne , dan^ la meiQoiaM^ 
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diseuasicNi da 9 juiflet deraicr^ oonsaicrer de la manifere la 
fixu soimiifUe et la plus positiTe les droite et les ei^eran- 
ote l^gitimcji des Polonais ; bous ayoiit fait parattre une 
traduction fidMe de ces debats , qui demontrent comment 
tKM6 les 'parUs et leis opijaions les plus oppos^ d'ailleurs 
iea(ml<r^pmspour enviaager la question polonaise sobs ua 
tfif^tne pdint de vne. 

Que pourrions-nous ajouter au tableau des matheors 
4^ la Pciogue , k {''expose de see d|*oils tioWs depuis 
|flM id'on demi-siecle, au r^t des preures publiqaes 
' d^ilitfriit qti'etle coiptinue a inspjrer en Europe , a wos 
sentimefis enfin, fiddles ^ciios de ceux de tos giinereax 
MaBdaiaires , die ia nadon frangaise tout entitoe ? II est 
dJ^p^ndant encore an sujet sur lequel nous youdrions 
tetairer yotre conscienee, — c*est T^migration polonaise. 
Dans i^aecuell faospitalier que la France a oiFert aux victi- 
mefS'de notre Imtej nous nous sommes plu a reconn&ltre 
on feemoign<i|g^ o^dlatant de sa sympathie poux* notre cause, 
iri^n ffkis ^ue pbur nos 4iiM»liieurs. Car, en se dediiknt en 
liia^ie «t flU^otttairemem i braver Routes les yicissitttdes Jk 
i^ictl /l^s ^BBfijglfr^s polohais n'eiirentpas seojlemeiit en wmt 
iliYi^eiisit^ di^^'soui^tvaire a d'implaeaMes vengeanoes; 
tk vciutut!^)Qft'$«|rto«it |>rolongBr uae resistance, passive 4n 
ln^tis> eotttre les envahissemrs de la Pologne, et faine 
atesi devani; l^Enrdpe une protestation eoiennelle contre 
lavidllklton d^ diroiin de tieor patrie.Tdile &it rongine de 
o^tei^igrdciw; telle est peut^j^tne aussi la eause des dif- 
ficultes qu'on a cru y rencontrer. Ces dil^cuHNb , -voire 
sig^^ , x^eHe dti ^ouvemem^nt , saura les aplanir. — 
Efte y parviendra d'autant plus facilement quelesPolonais 
ne desirent ri€|n tant que de yoir utilise a Taif^ntage deila 
Fran«ie ie fiemps que fo Providence leur fora passer «ar 
eetYe'uerre^hdsjntatifere. Mais queUes que soient les mesu- 
rcfs qae ¥»ns adefliiez, croyeiK , Messieurs , que rien ne 



peldnaia soiitiis a kavs mforiimea «it palifffis ii fli il»t«riMir#i 
le i^Bi^ ^ ^e de yi^ig^ iroir^ ainsi que 1«> foUyttofWMMgtg 
firati^iis i Venus itadmr^r en loata defeMipii lat doiwi^iliih 
ptrseyevans de IwU dmis el de kiira itildr^ls lea phi# 
ohers< 

Ikpf9s voua atvok* 4mii rapfH^ ^ tolait; que Im boTMlt 
d# cet ecrit It periHettailsiily el leb dvoils toeina el in* 
aU^HaWaa qn^ la 9ati^ pokHia^^ «^ aainait fetdri^^ «| 
fu'ciU^ Di'a omm d^ pwtfliv autrirbimfhl de If HiaropadapiNMi 
soix^Mile 1^03 i.a| jteuoi quo daa ti aites. ptididls Tonaaal fait 
raTc^ldiquetr pour eHa; •^ afinte a:vQit .retcac^ tosKglieSi 
cwtre k yiakitidn de eaa vt^o^ graile s^ lea rig)«0uihft fnib 
Ton exerce dans noire p^jfaiiiTed liiiQ ptraateraBOfliini^lah 
caUe I e% jiqa |4^9l«3 qtii nt'em jjniiaia eti^ iaietix joalafilea 
que d^9s^ \0 m^tfltent ou^raxis^^ dela tyi^nme est dovewir 
lui«mdine i|ne garantie d'w meiUtor avenir^ ^. nMai 
alMldidoi^nons a* Toiit^ ^slg^sa^ de deierimwr le oheix ijbift 
may eap pr^rea a 1% mw^ polci^aise. Horn ne dontoita paii 
un moni^i^t que yf^ oe vona de^upito de.eiilteipmdil 
question , toule^ le^ f4)i» <(De dea comideralioriB de pcd^fi^ 
que ge|ier/|l# spUieitefppli toire eian^an^ Youajie jmksdih 
naitrez ps^ I'prdre d0 chcisea t}^e la force bitHli^ inai»i 
tiefit ten^KKTiiire^ieQii an Polai;ne#.— <wdre de c)unh» 
contra lequ^l lea eabineta de Frauoa el d'Aogieiorre 4iia 
egalei;aen^ pratesf^ (1). Voire i?egK>ilae ali diacAiura d* la 
eo«irQQnepr0<danierAdeik<Mit^eaU lea ii«atiiiMl».> hi jnaiea 

( i) « H est. parfaitomeiit yvu f v ^ dit 1(^ vi^ijAte Pajlfntisti^n f wa dt w i t !• 4»i 
bat parlem^Dtaire du 9 jdiUet deroier, « <|iie Ui Pplogs^ ^*^ poial iii# ai|i% 
« cienDe partio de I'ei&pira russe; que les drfits de Ih/Ausmo If )apQ49#8«i9n 
« de la Polojpe ne datent pas de loin^ majs sauletDent da tfftiliie.de Yieaae^ et 
«* quails* sent foodes siir la sanction de I'EuKOiift. Ba «0nsi^[u^iiee, h^ fpoavtf'*. 
« nement anj^lais s^t qu^, qoibo^ parlie coat)niel«a|« 4t e% trait)§» il a 4990 -v. 
« serve le droit d'avoir et d'eiprimer aoAopiaioa wrtaal apt0 qtii^ h ^aa* 
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exigences du peuple fl'an9ais en faveur de ses frtresdes 
bords 'de^a-YistoIe.Vons ne donnerez pas les premiers 
Fexemple da silence $ur cette question, — exemple fatal 
quife<rait croire que la France a change d'opinion surles 
drcN^ts de la Ipblbgne rec<mnas par elle*m£me , ou qu'clle; 
recule devant Tinjustice , la violence ou les menaces de 
BOS oppresseurs. Les discussions surle budget dds affaires 
etrangeres et de rinterieiir veus foiiriniront les moyens de^ 
peser cequi a^te fait; et de reglerce qui resle a faire- 
relativement a Tappui etaux secours a prAter au droit ef> 
aumalheur.' ^EUes appelleront votrc bienyeillante at- 
tentiqn et siir cetix de nos con^patriotes auxquels votis a^eez 
dopne asile en Franlce, et sur eeux que la tyrannie vient 
de lancer sur des mers lointaines. 

li^aim^efderni^re unelettreTotis fut adressee^ Messieurs', 
poi'tant le titrc : ia Naiionalile poloruase detraite ^ et des*' 
tinee a vous faciliter Tappreciation de Tetat di cette Po- 
logne qui invoque encore anjourd'hui voire appui. L^etiat* 
deachoses n'ayant pas change , nous osons yous rappeler 
les expressions qui terminent cette leltre, et nous voiisf 
adjurpns d'envisager la possession de la Pologne par Tau- ' 
tocrate comme possession defait, et qui ne peut lui don- 
Her ancuii droit, comme etle n'invalide pas ceux dela na- 
tion , « de considerer la question polonaise comme 
<» flagrante, comme non resolue , comme cause pendante 
« encore an tribunal des nations, oii Font por tee en' 
« recpurs etlemtoifeste de la di^tedu 20 decembre 1830 

« 

« avis, tendrsut a la violation ou a roubli des stipuliftions qu'il a jare de 
« maifiteuir de concert avec fes autres puissances de L'^Europe. — » Le cabinet 
« anglais, » a|oute le vicomte Palmerston plus lard, «ayant mtfrement consi-' 

« deja 

« exige que 

« la Russie? n'ayant aucun droit de Tabolir. *> 
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« et la mprt el I'exil volontaire de plas de cent mille Po- 
« lonais; et, en attendant que des circonstances favorables 
a permettent a la France et a TAngleterre de trancher 
« ou deresoudre les difficultes qui TenYironnent, devous 
« abstedir detoat acte qui pnisse directement ou indirec- 
« tement autoriser Tabus , sanctionner Tinjustice et con- 
« solider une ceuvre, dont Tiniquite et la barbaric n'ont 
« point encore eu de pareilles dans rhistoire. » 
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ADDRESS. 



Half a century will isoon have elapsed since the tyrants 
and despots who had sworn perdition to Poland, succeeded in 
dismemoertng their victim, as ensnared in the nets of their 
devilish policy and weakened by internal strife and disease, 
she lay crushed and heart-broken beneath the weight of count- 
less woesy and neglecied and abandoned by the whole world. 

After blasting with calumny before the then weak and un- 
enligbtened tribunal of public opinion, her pure and once ail 
lustrous fame, they flew to revel in her spoils ; and, as her 
ancient name disappeared from the map of the globe, full of 
ferocious rapture at their easily acnieved conquest, they 
shouted aloud, ** Poland is no more !" And the nations of 
Europe, fearnstricken and depraved, seemed to echo in heart- 
less mockery, '' Poland is no more!" Yet still she survived— r 
death over her had obtained not the victory* Still did the 
breath <^ a life imperishable animate her mangled but palp^- 
tatii^ limbs ; and from her grave arose a deep stem yoice 
that>-mingling with the savage glee of her imagined de- 
stroyers was heard amid all the flush of fancied triumph and 
crime p^petrated with impunity and shdtered by power-— 
whispered to their guilty and trembling hearts, ** Poland can- 
not perish ! She descendeth into the tomb but must arise again 
with greater glory, and complete the mission that heaven hath 
allotted tp her, of protecting and consummating the liberty 
and safety of Christendom, of saving the civilized world from 
the yoke of the oppressor and the sword of the barbarian." 

That voice, too, was heard by the warrior-patriot as he 
wandered in exile fer from the home of his fathers, from the 
soil where rested the ashes of his kindred, from the plains 
their blood had hallowed and their virtues glorified, — it was 
heard by him aoEndst all his toils, and cheered him in all his 
s^fiTerings ; it consoled him, it vet consoles him, for the tem- 
porary foss of his country, for t&e apathy and ingratitude of 
the nations that his sires in a thousand battles bled to save ; 
that he de^ns himself destined yet to persevere. 

Yes, it was behind the adamantine shield of Polish valour, 
beneath the shadow of the protecting win^s of Poland, at 
once the parent and champion c^ reviving civilization, litera- 
ture, sod scieBcei thai Europe enjoyed a security essential to 



her intellectual progress ; that she was enabled to perfect her 
industry and arts^ and foster the flickering spark of know- 
ledge into the glorious light that is now spreading wide over 
the earth — diffusing blessings wherever its heavenly rays 
penetrate, and purifying and exalting mankind. 

It was against the frontiers of Poland, defended not by 
citadels and forts, but by the breasts of her gallant sons, that 
repeatedly broke the invading torrents of the fierce andfenatic 
followers of Mahomet, until her warriors, passing from the 
defence of their own homes and progressing in the mighty 
and exalted vocation with which they felt Providence had in- 
vested them as the saviours of Europe, pursued and van-* 
quisbed, in the heart 6f the hereditary Austrian possessions, 
the last hordes that threatened civilization with destroction. 
Bitter was the recompense awar-ded to their generous valour ?• 
When after ages of deadly strife the crescent of Mahomet felt 
beneath the arm of Sobeiski, never to rise again, ungrateful 
and selfish Europe, intent only an reaping and enjoying the 
blessings secured to Her by the sacrifices of Poland, with 
past danger forgot her protectress; and when that protectress, 
who intent on the labours of the camp and the protection of 
European interests, had neglected her own polity and omitted 
to remedy the errors of an antiquated internal orgawization, 
fell a prey to the ambition, avarice, and intrigues of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia,^-*her Ciies for assistance formed no echo 
in the hearts of the rulers and cabinet^ bf Europe. Warned, 
in vain, of the ambitious desigtife of Rusfeiai, suggested and 
directed by this founder of her military power, Peter the Great, 
they listened in blind security to the base and false adulation 
lavished by the poet of Ferney upon the i^irtteo^is Catherine ; 
and perceived not that thete, as of yore, the blood of Poland 
was flowing not in defence of herself alone, Iwit in struggling 
to protect civiiized man from powers of darkness and barba- 
rism, more terrible than those from which lie had been already 
saved, and which lurked in the yet Hrtdefine'd but gigantic 
outline of the Russian monster, which then first made its 
appearance on the political horizon. After a k)ng period of 
internal wars and disturbances, little known beyond the 
boundaries of its barbarous atid icy steppes, Russia united at 
last by the iron hand of a fierce but skilful chief, beg^n to 
cast from its throne of snow6 a longing eye upon the rich 
and flourishing plains of ciyilizefd Europe. With an instinct, 
common to all savage hordes, the MoBcoviteBdobn perceived 
that the first and most formidable 6pjK)rifent iti the path- of 
their contemplated conquests v^Ould be tile ad<:&ent;gti^rdian 
t)f Europe, Poland : that by reffloviiig her, tb^dtrong^&t bar- 



rier wliich. separated them from their coveted prey would be 
anilihUated. : To, the accomplishment of thii^ object, therefore, 
were directed ail the efforts of the ambitious, persevering, 
and merciless policy of Peter and his successors, aided more- 
over by infatuated Europe herself in all their schemes for 
her own destruction ; for from her were derived chiefs to di&- 
tsipline the legions whose swords were destined to be sheathed 
iu her own bosom ; and her skill was employed to construct 
tbe vessels whose flag should soon challenge, with her's, the 
<iominion of the Bosphorus. At first, however, the strength 
of Polai^ made it unsafe for the czar to attempt to cope 
with her im open warfare. The difficulties resuhing from con- 
stant wars abroad and dissentions at home — the inevitable 
consequence of a government suited only to the simplicity 
and ideas of an earlier age-->sugge8ted to him surer, though 
£»lower7 means of accpmf^ishing her destruction. 

Relying iu the blindness and inactivity of the European 
governments, and imagining that in the divided and faded 
strength of Poland would be found no invincible obstacles to 
his projects, he prescribed to his successors a course of treache* 
ry, intrigue,, and aggression, which they faithfully observed* 

Subsequent events have but too clearly proved, that the 
czar did not falsely calculate the indifference of Europe, but 
they also show that he did greatly undervalue the power, 
<levotedness, and fortitude of Poland. 

He mistook a weakness, occai^oned by the influence of ac- 
cident and external circumstances acting upon a faulty inter- 
nal organization, for the want of physical and vital power. As 
soon as the proceedings of his successor Catherine tlie Second 
had removed all doubt of the designs of the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, Poland mindful of her glorious mission amongst 
the nations of Europe, animated with tbe same spirit that had 
formerly made her the guardian angel of freedom and religion, 
,and compensating for the deficiencies of material forces by 
unlimited national and individual sacrifices, again stepped 
forward alone and unaided to the strife, which was to deter- 
jnine the fate of the civilized world. In the midst of continual 
dtru^les which ensued, perceiving that the form of her govern- 
ment, was the only impediment to her efficiently overcoming 
the hordes of the Muscovite, from a nation of warriors she 
-suddenly became one of statesmen and legislators, and finally 
hy the constitution of the 3rd of May, 1791, proved to the 
world, that in both these respects she was not be surpassed by 
any of her contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding her subsequent troubles, occasioned chiefly 
by the weak and imbecile king, that Catherine had imposed 
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upon her^ b^ unceasing patriotic efibrts woald nndoiibtedly 
have left her in the first rank of empires, if she had had 
Ruissia alone to contend with* Bat Catherine seeing that her 
«in£le strength would fail before the energies of r^enerated 
Poland^ dissemUing her ultimate views^ had recourse to the 
plan of alluring Austria and Prussia to her assistance, by the 
offer of sharing with them the spoils of her victim. The at 
once criminal and benighted cabinets of those two powers, 
disregarding the voice of conscience, that bade them beware 
how they violated all that mankind had been taught to revere 
as sacred and holy, and attracted by the prospect of a mere 
temporary gain, fell into the snare laid for them, and presen- 
ted to the world the example of a violence unprecedented in 
the annals of history, and fatal to the general welfare and 
interests of humanity, while they destroyed their own defence 
against the common foe. Had not the pure and holy voice of 
justice and conscience, but the impulse merely of their true 
self-interest guided their steps, they should have seen that the 
advantages arising from this aggrandiiement of their dominions 
could not compensate for the dangers which must sooner or 
later menace them from a neighbour already too powerful, and 
who, by the acquisition of one half of Poland, would be enabled 
to penetrate into the heart of Europe* They should have seen 
that Russia in investing them with temporary power over the 
remaining territories oi Poland, did so only to secure to her*- 
self afterwards a more certain and undiviaed possession of 
that country, a possession at that moment impossible, but 
which it was necessary for her to accomplish as indispensable 
to her schemes of forming an universal Sclavonian empire. The 
proposal of Alexander at the congress of Vienna, to unite to 
Russia the Duchy of Warsaw, originaly divided between 
Austria and Prussia, seems to have opened the eyes of Austria 
at least to the real designs of her insatiable and insidious 
neighbour, and induced her at the same congress to declare, 
that she was willing to renounce her share of the spoil, if the 
whole of independent Poland were to be restored ; a declara- 
tion that Prussia, possessed of Posen, and promised Saxony, 
had neither the wisdom nor the honesty to imitate or support, 
and which being but feebly, and in consequence of the return 
of Napoleon, but hastily and imperfectly seconded by England 
and France, availed not against the wily and poweiful Auto- 
crat, who taking advantage of the Napoleon panic and ex- 
hausted state of Europe to work upon the fears of those he 
could not cajole, hinted both the danger of alienating him at 
that moment, and the possibility of his supporting his proposal 
by the swords of his cossacks. 
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Is fiMsli by fr^hteiiiiig some of the cabiaets and eedttciag 
others into an actite. as infamous as it was contrary to their 
iaterestSy be contiiTed to make all Europe the instrmneiit of 
hiA Behemea* « 

. The Muaeoviies might ivdl have flattered thasiselves at 
timt time tfaa)t<tiie vasi and darling project of their great csar 
fVAs on the eve of aceomplisbiBent, and that no power remain^ 
ed todieck iktir progress to an unirersal Sclaronian ntonarcky. 
The blood shed ddnng so many years over the whole surface 
of tiie globe fay the soas of Pohuad had sunk ibto the ground 
imrerenged* Treatteseoncluded withont their consent or par- 
ticipation hare abandoned them into the sanguinary bands of 
their nmrd^rers;. ksr the idle, hastily adopt^, and defectiv^i 
guaraatees of tbe treaty of Vienna were known and intendedi 
at least by the cabinet of St. Petersburg to be, what they haye 
aiiice profredy utt^ly ineffectual to protect Poland, tLmgh 
sufficient in the eyes of her pretended friends, but real betray- 
ers, to palliate dbeir neglect and abandonment of h^, and of 
the most precious rights of nations. Accordingly^ the Mus- 
covites encouraged by past success, and their experience of the 
supineness of the governments of Europe, proceeded imme- 
diately to the further developement o£ the gigantic plan of 
Peter Land employing piecisely the .same means by which 
ihey had Bucceeded im subjugating Poland, induc^Ml those 
governments to assist them in iheir schemes against Turkey, 
the ccmaue^t of which they regarded as the first aiid necessary 
resalt or the annihilation of Poland. 

How farin this, as m former instances, Rusuawas Justin her 
estimate of European fallibility, is shown by the no less sur- 
prising than undeniable feet, tiiat the En^ish broadsides at 
Navanno had. no other effect, than that of establishing her 
supremacy at Constantinople* Well might she think that in 
hes grasp were now the destinies of craven, misguided, wod 
corrupted Europe. 

Wno can be surprised afiter &is, if emboldened and elated 
by such astonishing success, the czar attempted to seise the 
opportunity, apparently offered to him by the French revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, of springing by one bold step to the very 
summit of his hopes, and overwhelming with his barbarous 
hordes the civilived countries of the west. If he deemed he 
had then the power of extinguishing for ever the, to him, 
hateful and fatal light of knowledge and freedom, and of an- 
nihilating, at a blow, every liberal institution, acquired by the 
blood of millions and the scientific toil of ages. 

The nations beheld with awe the tempest approaching from 
the north, and recalled too late to their memory, a series of 
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errors and follies, if not of crimes, whose consequenee now 
threatened all their dearest interests with destruction. In the 
whole crowd of selfish politicians and narrow-minded diploma- 
tists who unable to sympathise with the virtues, or appredate, 
the high destiny of Poland, had suffered her to fall unasmsted 
and who imagine that when the name of a country is effaced 
from the political map, its national existence is likewise at an 
end, there breathed not one who dreamed of beholdii^ the 
Polish soldiers of the czar obey ought but the behests of their 
treaty-assigned ruler. Fortunately. the czar was of the same 
belief, and actually ordered the Polish troops, under the com^ 
mand of his brother Constantine, to become the van guard of 
the vast invading force of barbarism, wliose tents were ooce 
more to be pitched in the Champs Blysces, whose salvage 
appetites were to be glutted with the blood of free France. Bat 
Poland disappointed the base forbodings of diplomacy, and 
confounded the presumptuous hopes of the czar. 

Poland who, notwithstanding her disappearance from the 
map of Europe, was animated with a nati(Hiai indestructible 
life, and true as ever to her glorious nature, and her vocation 
of the defender of civilization and liberty — Poland ever watch- 
ful, not over the interests and fate of transitory, timeserving, 
and vacillating cabinets, but the immutable and eternal rights 
and interests of nations, on the first notice of an attempt dan- 
gerous to their liberties, issued forth from her supposed grave, 
and proclaiming aloud her purpose and her wrongs, once more 
alone and unaided, took the gauntlet of the giant champion of 
violence and arbitrary power. In an instant the Polish army, 
from being the van-guard of Nicholas's forces, became the 
van-guard of the civilized nations of Europe. The struggle 
between despotic and liberal opinions, between the powers of 
light and of darkness, began on the banks of the Vistula in- 
stead of the Seine. Under the protecting buckler of the Polish 
legions, which checked the advance of the czar, France fore- 
warned of her danger had time to arm, while England recruit- 
ed her national and political strength, by the achievement of 
her great parliamentary reform. 

The victories of a handful of Poles over the countless 
forces of their foe are well known ; they showed to astonished 
and admiring Europe of what efforts the love of country and 
freedom render men capable ; they showed to her how power- 
ful, virtuous, and brave a guardian of her independence she 
possessed in forgotten and injured Poland ; and awakened at 
length to a sense of her merits, her usefulness, her loily 
destiny ; the nations of Europe panted to second and emulate 
her generous and heroic exertions in tlie common cause, but 
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the cabinets. remained deaf^ usheretofore^ to the voice of poblic 
opinion, and unable or unwillii^ to- comprehend their duties 
towards the children of Sarmatia ; and when, after a year's 
struggle, she, through the faults and vacciliation of her 
cbiefe, sucQumbed again for a time to the overwhelming forces 
of her oppressor ; she heud with indignation and disgust, 
too dqep to be described, one of the minisjtei*a of France pro- 
claiming in the chamber of deputies, '^ Order reigns at 
Warsaw!!! " If that minister, wnose false and deceitral pr<^ 
mises of assistance occasioned the faults and fatal delays 
of the Polish chiefs, could but, for one instant, have looked 
into futurity, or ris^i to the height of the spirit of the age he 
has dishonored, be would have shrunk with horror from 
uttering these insulting and cruel words, which will cling to 
his memory through all ages, and for ever expose him to the 
scorn and pity of all generous minds* He who wishes to 
know what is the order that reigns at Warsaw, and over the 
whole of Poland, let him go and look on her fields, sown with 
bones of her warriors, and fertilized with the blood of her 
daughters and children ; on her wasted hamlets, desolated 
towns, and ruined churches ; on the fettered victims, worn 
with toil, care, and disease, that groan in Siberia's horrible 
mines ! let him go and listen to the prayer, that night and 
morning rises to heaven from the lips of every true Pole that 
still is left living in the land of his fathers ! The Polish 
nation quitted the field of battle with the cheering and glori- 
ous conviction, that though deserted and abandoned, it had 
fulfilled the great purpose it had avowed and proclaimed at 
its up-rising in its manifesto and appeal to Europe. 

** If" said the concluding lines ot the manifesto, ** the free- 
dom of Poland is to succumb under the ruins of her towns 
and bodies of her defenders ; our foe will reign but over a 
wilderness; and every true Pole will bear with him in death, 
this consolation, that, if heaven allowed him not to preserve 
his own freedom and his own country, he, at least, by this 
mprtal struggle threw a shield, for a while^ around the 
menaced liberties of Europe." 

Yes, for awhile, the legions of the czar lay scattered over 
the plains of unhappy Poland, in idle inactivity^ repairing the 
Losses, and healing the wounds received in the fierce strife 
that had impeded their further advance; but only for a while, 
s^ain are they moving to the anticipated onslaught, again 
arrayed and ready for a new crusade against civilization, libe- 
ral institutions, and that Europe, that threw away so lately the 
opportunity of driving them back for ever to their frozen 
steppes. The czar maddened by the overthrow of his most 
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cherished wishe^^i visited the Poliah imlion with the whole 
fury of his vengeance. His croelties have Burpassed alfthiMse 
perpetrated by hid ancestors on that devoted country. He 
MiS peopled oiberia and the wilds of Oaucttius with her 
citizens; her finiversities areciosed, her tnusenms and li** 
braries transported to Russia. He has dispersed the ttiinisters 
of her (kithy and converted their churches into barracks for his 
soldiery, or made them serve for the rites of the Greek church, 
in order to compel the natives to abandon, with the languc^, 
the religion of their forefathers. The confiscated estates of 
the patriots he has distributed among his generals. Even 
females did not escape his persecuting forocity-^proscriptions, 
chains, scourging, and torments, became the lot of the loveli-* 
est and noblest of their sex. It were too long and too 
mournful a task to enumerate till the atrocities of the baffled 
barbarian; but among the most violent and monstrous of 
them are the transplanting, from their native homes, many 
thousands of peaceful fkmilies to the wilderness of the Rus* 
sian steppes, and the yearly tearing from their mothers' arms 
thousands of children, to be educated in the Russian military 
schools, and forced into the ranks of an army, destined to 
fight against their own fathers : of these hapless victims, the 
greater part being unaUe to support the fiitigue, privations, 
cold, and general cruelty of their treatment, are left to perish, 
and in death alone to find consolation and rest. These two 
last crimes, unparallelled in history, show above all others 
that Nicholas's intention is to annihilate or expatriate the 
whole Polish population : and against this, what avails the 
so much talked of treaty, which awarded vague, and imagi- 
nary, and instantly violated, privileges to but a small portion 
of Poland. A treaty, whose articles were stipulated as it were 
in derision of her, and to minister to the pride of her oppres- 
sor ; and which deserves notice only as a proof of the manned 
in which Russia is wont to keep her pledged feith, to adhere 
to her engagements, and treat her allies. 

It is not to such treaties that the Polish nation looks fin* 
regeneration and freedom. The czars, in this instant, as 
formerly, have proved how superior they are to i^uropean 
cabinets in diplomatic intrigue, and how contemptuously they 
r^rd the idea of their interference. The kingdom of Po- 
land instituted and guaranteed by the congress of Vienna, 
has long since been transformed into a missian province; 
and the governments which made themselves responsible for 
its existence have patiently permitted this insulting outrage. 
No ! the fate of Poland is not dependant upon any treaty, 
or will of any despot. A nation of twenty millions cannot 
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perish 8o long as it retakid the moral consciousness of its 
riphts; wd the senti^nent of its national existence. The lest 
of the indestiTQctiilMlitv of Poland is its past history ^ and the 
aetoEitty e^mting. and urgent necessity for its restoration to 
a separate existenoe as a powerful and indep^ident state for 
the safety and wel&re of the great family of ciyilized 
nations* The time is come, when nations taught by a long 
and bitter earperienoe, and in the exercise of increased know- 
ledge, and the dischaj^ of their supreme and undoubted 
right of self government, will no longer suffer their rulers to 
overlook or &tray^ trifle with or neglect, their best interests* 
The time is come for practically demonstrating the great truth 
which PoladMl alone has lone felt and acknowledged, that all 
the civilized najtions mustJorm, intimately connected, and 
mutually dependent parts, of one and the same political 
system, revolving around the glorious and central principle 
of freedom a) planets around the sun. 

The Polish nation, strong in this belief, is firmly persuaded, 
that although the duration of sufferings may be protracted, 
she.must inevitably and finally be victorious. 

Qf all the people of Europe whose sympathy has been 
evcited by the Ions struggle of Poland againt the iniquitous 
aggressions of the Muscovite and his two allies, none has in* 
spired her with greater delight, and a more confident hope of 
near independence, than tte British. The ancient relations 
of friendship which existed for ages between the two coun- 
tries are still alive in the memory of old men. Poland, with 
regret mingled with pleasure, looks back to the times when 
for the merchandizes of Great Britain she used to send from 
her crowded ports corn, timb^, and other productions of her 
fruitful soil ; . when the flourishing factories of EngUsh mer- 
chants, estsUdiahed in all the towns along the coast of the 
Baltic,, enjoyed equal privileges with the Poles themselves. 

The modem Poles cursing the invaders that severed those 
relations, so advantageous to both countries, are looking 
with Joy to new ties of friendship and co-operation with 
the British nation, the most powerful protector of liberty 
and civilisation ea the earth. — ^And it is but just to give her 
this title* The whole of mankind rightly expects its re- 
demption firom tyranny at the hands of a nation, who, prizing 
freeaom above all earthly things, is the foremost in impart- 
ing its blessings to others, who employs its mighty power 
not in making new conquests, but in demding the oppressed, 
to whom Belgium, Spain, and Portugal, are greatly indebted 
for their success in throwing off the yoke of their respective 
tyrants. 
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The strong and unWersal opinion entertained by the Bri^ 
tish nation concerning Russia, the chief foe of ail liberty 
and independence, is the best proof that the further expec- 
tions of mankind will not be disappointed. The ambitioiis 
designs of the czars against the East Indies, which they 
did not fear to avow publicly, and which are confirmed by 
all theif proceedings in Persia and Turkey, shew clearly to 
the British that the time is come when an effectual check 
must be given to the progress of this insatiable tyrant, and 
her powerful assistance be given to rid the alt^ady oppressed 
of his iron sway, and free the world from Ihe fear ot his fu- 
ture aggressions. One word of the English government di- 
minished the influence of Russia in Persia, and restored a 
partial security and hope to the sultan wavering on his pre* 
carious throne. Turkey will ere long be obliged to Britain 
for her safety and independence, and the opportunity of 
leisure to achieve those salutary changes which will render 
her worthy of ranking amongst civilized nations. But, it 
were a great mistake to imagine that all this even will be 
sufficient to deprive the czar of means of injuring mankind* 
Supposing even that the shores of the Black Sea should re- 
turn to their ancient masters, that would not deter Russia 
from watching some favorable moment for seizing upon them, 
when by fomenting dissensions in Europe, through the me^ 
dium of her Polish possessions, slie should have succeeded, 
as so often heretofore, in divesting the regards of other go-> 
vemments from the real objects of her plots. 

It were equally a great mistake to imagine that Russia will 
renounce her views of conquest so long as her supremacy 
ill the north of Europe and in the states of the German con- 
fedracy exists : a supremacy which cannot be weakened by the 
diminution of her maritime power, gives her an almost de- 
cisive voice in all ^reat continental transactions. .Conse- 
quently, the annihilation of her influence in Turkey alone is 
by no means sufficient for the safety of Europe. 

In order to put a stop to the contemplated conquests of the 
czar, the whole of ancient, undiviaed, Poland naust be 
restored. This id the only way of confining Russia to her 
natural limits, in which, without having the power of 
wronging others, she may in time learn to appreciate 
the blessings of civilization, and become a useful member 
of the society of enlightened nations. This was stron^y 
felt, and fully appreciated by Napoleon, who, actuated 
by political reasons alone, determined to restore to Po- 
land her ancient frontiers, in order to entrust her witit the 
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Erotection of civilized Europe; and.sabsequeDt events have- 
ift no doubt of the wisdom of his views and the necessity of 
this expedient. 

Such being the case, will Britain, who, independently of more 
important political reasons, owes it to her own dimity and 
fame, and to the spirit of the age, of which she is the hope 
and ornament, to panish the invaders and tyrants of tne 
world,, and to render justice to their victims. Will she re- 
niain deaf to the calls upon her to assist in achieving thm 
gr&it crowning act of that justice, this important consumma- 
tion of universal peace and utility, and of the safety of Chris- 
tendom? It cannot be, but should, the worst arrive, should 
even Britain, contrary to all our hopes and expectations, be 
found unable or unwilling to appreciate the mignty and illus- 
trious destiny to which events invite her ; neither the former 
ingratitude, nor the present indifierence, of Europe, will 
avail to throw Potand into sucb despair as to inauee her 
to doubt the mercy and justice of heaven, or lead her to 
unite with the oppressors of Europe, and assist them in foi^- 
ihg chains for the rest of mankind* No, nothing can shake 
her trust, her faith, in the sacredness of her cause ; her oon- 
Tiction that the crimes comlinitted i^inst her will be 
avenged. Even the suflerings and torments which would 
have eternally subdued the! sf|icit of any other nation less 
confident than her, in the justioeand/ grandeur, of its views 
have only' created in the Polish nation a still greater thirst 
for independence, and a stronger detestation of those who 
oideavour to bereave her of that treasure.— Thttt* trust, that 
conviction, that feiih, ever throb in each PoUsh heart, and 
engender' from the ashes of the patriots who have fallen, new, 
and more numerous disciples of the cause for which ihey 
bled and died. The unfortunate issue of the last war has not 
in the least weakened heri hope of better times. From the 
elevated station to which Poland in the midst, of all' her 
woes is raised by conscious virtue, she smiles at all "the 
lurious threats of the czar, as the-mart^s of old in the 
midst. of their tortures: raised towardij heaven' their confident 
and serene gaze. /. . T 

The Polidi anny .quitted the field of battle unsubdued ; the 
Polish standards have not been polluted by Submission; no 
voluntary oa& of slavery to the czar has dishonored Polish 
Ups. The soil of Poland, bloody and in ruins, became his 
jHrey, but tiie ancient spirit of her sons remained unconquerM/ 
and superior to. all the caprices of fortune ; but foaring! leslr 
the. nations should mistake for thei apathy •of . despair, the 
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to the homes of oar Others, of ihei coming of whifeh hour we 
are as sure, as there is justice in heaven, and the signal of 
whose approach we should hail witii more gladness from none 
than firom the brave, the generous, the enterprising, . the en- 
Ugbtened, the. free people of Great Britain. 
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IV. 



On the motion of Thomas Campbell, Esq., seconded 
by C. B. Sheridan, Esq., 

Lord Dudley Stuart was called to the Chair. His 
Lordship said that he felt great gratification in again 
addressing a General Meeting of the Association, and 
was happy to see so many persons, like those whom 
he had the honor of addressing, brought together by 
their untiring attachment to the cause of Poland. One 
of the main objects of the Meeting was, to hear the 
Report of the Council, as to their proceedings during 
the past year. That Report had been prepared, and 
he would, by permission of the Meeting, proceed at 
once to read it. His Lordship then read the Report 
as follows : — 



ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE COUNGIIi, 



Refid at the General Meeting of ike Literary Association 
of the Friends of Poland, on Friday, May Srd, 1839. 



Tfi E present is the Seventh General Annual Meeting 
of the Association. In reviewing the events and 
occurrences daring the year, with which the Council 
has heen in any manner concerned, that which presents 
itself to the mind as of far the most importance, is 
the augmentation hy Grovernment of the relief afforded 
to the Polish Refugees. 

Previous to this, the grant voted for the Poles in 
1834, and annually renewed, was restricted to persons 
who had reached England on or before a certain date, 
which was fixed originally in 1 834, and afterwards, in 
consequence of tiie representations of the Association, 
altered to a day in the autumn of 1835 ; and a great 



number, who, driven to this country by the tyrannical 
proceedings of different Governments of the Continent 
had arrived here too late — ^were thrown entirely upon the 
Association for support. The efforts of the Association 
to provide for them were incessant and certainly not 
unavailing ; yet such was the number of Refugees thus 
depending upon us, that at the period of our last meet- 
ing it amounted to near 200. We were in a state of the 
greatest embarassment^ and the Report read on that 
occasion, stated, that unless Parhament could be per- 
suaded to increase the grant, a great number of the 
Poles must fall into a state of destitution, appalling to 
contemplate. 

No stone therefore was left unturned to induce the 
House of Commons to augment their bounty ; but in 
the mean time, as the wants of the Refugees were 
pressing, and the period and the result of Parliament^ 
ary proceedings uncertain, the Council determined to 
take advantage of the season and to make another 
appeal to the public on behalf of the Poles, by means 
of a F^te Champetre. 

After much consideration and after negociations with 
the directors of different Establishments, the gardens 
of Beulah Spa, Norwood, were selected as the best 
adapted to the purpose, and an agreement was entered 
into with Mr. Atkinson, the proprietor, by which it 
Was provided, that after payment of all expenses, the 



profits should be divided equally between the Asso- 
ciation and himself, — in case of the proceeds not 
covering the expenses, the deficit to be supplied by 
Mr. Atkinson. 

No pains were spared which were likely in any de- 
gree to conduce to the success of the undertaking. 
Letters were sent to all the nobility, who, there was any 
reason to hope, might take an interest in the F^te. 
Two circulars, containing a statement of the situation 
of the Poles, and an appeal in their behalf, were litho- 
graphed and distributed; and the greatest exertions 
were used by different Members of the Council, to in- 
duce their friends and acquaintances to patronize the 
entertainment. 

These efibrts were crowned with complete success. 
The list of patronage was superior in extent and bril- 
liancy to any that we had before secured : and it com- 
prised as well as their Royal Highnesses the Duke of 
Sussex and the Duchess of Kent, His Royal Highness 
the Dake of Nemours, who happened at that time to 
be in this country, their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset, Hamilton, Sutherland, Beaufort, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne, Ailesbury, 
Clanricarde, Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, most 
of the Foreign Ambassadors, and a long array of 
persons of the highest distinction. An appeal also 
was made to the eminent Italian Vocal Performers. 



The kind and ready compliance of Mesdames Giisi, 
Persiani, Albertazzi, of M. M. Rubini, Liablache, Tam- 
bniini, as well as of Mrs- Bishop, Mr. Balfe, and many 
others, who all generously granted us their servioes 
without any remuneration, enabled us to offer sach 
attractions to the Public, as could scarcely £aO of pro- 
ducing a powerful effect. Accordingly, when the day 
came (the 13th of July), the concourse of people to 
the gardens was sudi as to surpass our most sanguine 
expectations; the string of carriages reached from 
Norwood almost to London ; and the number of dis- 
tinguished personages of all shades and colors of 
politics who were present, as weU as of persons of 
humbler grade, shewed clearly, that sympathy with the 
Poles was not confined to any particular class, sect, or 
party, but common to all those in whose veins flowed 
British blood, and almost to all fortunate enough to 
breathe British air. 

Among the disting^hed personages present at this 
entertainment, none attracted more attention than the 
French Ambassador Extraordinary, Marshal Soult. 
His interest in the object of the F^te, was evinced not 
only by his presence, but also by a liberal donation, 
and by a short but feeling sentence, in which, while 
proposing the toast of Poland, he expressed his 
sympathy in her sufferings, and his wishes for her wel^ 
fare. 



The BUin accruing to the Association on this oC" 
casion, was however much less than was generally 
supposed, and after payment of all expenses and duesi 
did not extend much beyond £600. The F^te, how-^ 
ever, was the occasion of some subscriptions, which 
may be taken at £70 — and the whole sum arising from 
the undertaking, may be estimated at about £700* 

The great success attending this entertainment, and 
the eclat and celebrity which it had the effect of giving 
to the Beulah Spa Gardens, led the proprietor, in most 
earnest terms, to urge the Council to repeat the F^te ; 
and though little sanguine as to the result and, certain-^ 
ly, not a little reluctant to undergo a second time the 
exertion and anxiety consequent on such an under- 
taking, the Council feeling it to be their duty to omit 
no opportunity of providing for the wants of the 
Poles, at length yielded to his representations, and 
announced a second F^te for the 30th of July. A 
list of patronage, scarcely, if at all inferior to the 
preceding one, was made out, and the Italian perfor-* 
mers, who had before so generously lent us their 
assistance, having now left London, that of the En- 
glish vocalists was soHcited, and with a readiness highly 
honourable to them, accorded. The Council has to 
acknowledge the kindness of Misses Betts, Bruce, 
Birch, F^ Woodham, Galbreath, Steele, Mrs. Seg^mD^ 
Mrs. Aveling Smith, and of M. M. Seguin, Francis, 
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Le Jeane, £. Hart and D. King, who all generously 
devoted their talents to the service of the Poles without 
any reward, except the pleasure of doing a good action. 
An equal tribute of gratitude is due to Mr. Huerta, 
who, with several other eminent guitarists, exhibited a 
surprising performance on the guitar, — and to M. M. 
Laurent and Mondchair, and the M. M. Bereng^er, 
who, with other amateurs, displayed ' their powers of 
fencing on that occasion. 

But the weather this time was unpropitious, a 
thunder storm obscured the sky, the rain fell in tor- 
rents ; the company of course was thin, and the re- 
ceipts so small as to be far from covering the expences. 
An heavy loss was consequently incurred, but pur- 
suant to the agreement, this fell not upon the Asso- 
ciation but upon the proprietor, and no poition of the 
proceeds of the former entertainment or of the money 
subscribed to the Greneral Fund was applied to meet 
it. The result of the entertainment, however mor- 
tifying in itself, afforded one consolation to the Council, 
inasmuch as it shewed that the arrangement they 
had made, which was censured by many on the oc- 
casion of the first Fete, as improvident and disadvan- 
tageous, was not liable to the objections raised to it, 
and that it was, in reality, fair to both contracting 
parties. Had all the expences been born by the Coun- 
cil, and all the profits received by them, their gain 



would undoubtedly, as things turned out, have been 
larger than it was on the first occasion ; but their loss 
would also have been much larger on the second ; and 
if no share of the profits had been conceded to the 
proprietor, a sum must have been paid to him as hire 
of the Gardens. This would have diminished the gain 
on the first and swelled the loss on the last occasion 

• 

It must also be remembered, that the same circum- 
stances which occasioned the second Fete to fail, 
might have equally spoiled the first one ; and in this 
case the Council would have incurred a debt which it 
would not have been justified in contracting, and which 
it was in no situation to pay. When all these circum- 
stances are duly weighed, it will surely be thought, that in 
the arrangements adopted, the Council had a due regard, 
alike to the interests of the Poles, and to the character 
and honor of the Association. 

In speaking of these Fetes it is impossible for the 
Council to omit mentioning, in the most grateful terms, 
the services rendered to them by many ladies of dis- 
tinction, and particularly by Her Grace the Duchess 
of Somerset, Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer. These ladies 
have been of the most important assistance to 
the Council, not only in promoting the success of en- 
tertainments, but also by exerting their powerful efibrts 
in behalf of the Poles on all occasions when they were 
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ftppe&led to. The exertions made by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the trouble which she underwent, and 
the kindness she evinced, call for acknowledgments from 
the Council, which it is difficult to find words adequate 
to convey. 

A subscription, limited to five shDlings each, set on 
foot by some benevolent ladies, was one of the means 
by which it was sought to raise money for the Poles* 
It was principally carried on by the Hon. Mrs. Single- 
ton, by Lady Amelia Pelham, and by the late Countess 
Montalembert, and it produced in a short time the sum 
of £33. To these ladies also, the Council feels deeply 
indebted. 

While the Council was thus straining every nerve to 
raise supplies for the immediate wants of the Refugees, 
it did not neglect the still more important duty of 
obtaining for them from Parliament, a more permanent 
provision. 

Application havipg been made to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by various Members of the Association 
and by other friends of the cause, and having failed 
to elicit from the Right Honourable Gentleman any 
thing but the most peremptory refusal, it was determined 
to request some Member of Parliament to lay tha case be- 
fore the House of Commons. Lord Sandon having under^ 
taken to bring the matter forward — the first stone was 
laid — but much yet remained to be done. It was 
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necessary to get members to attend and support him 
It was necessary to make them imderstand the case. 
The apathy of some, the engagements of others, the 
confidence in Ministers which made some certain that 
there could be no occasion to press them to what was 
so proper, and which made others think that that 
could not be proper from which Government was 
averse; the dishke of others to join their habitual 
opponents ; all these were difficulties to be overcome. 
And then the case was not altogether a simple one. 
By the rules of the House, no motion for a grant of 
money can be made unless the previous assent of the 
Crown can be obtained. It was therefore impracticable 
to make the motion and to divide upon it, when it 
would have been easy to carry an increase of the grant 
by a majority against Ministers. It was necessary 
that such a demonstration of feeling should be made 
in the House as should induce the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to depart from his declared resolution not 
to augment the grant, — and for this purpose it was 
requisite to assemble in the House, a certain number 
of members of weight and influence, at the precise 
time when the question was brought on. Yet it was 
impossible to foresee with accuracy when that time 
would be. The question was to be discussed in Com- 
mittee of Supply. The Committee of Supply, in con- 
sequence of the intervention of other business, was 
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repeatedly put off; and when the House did go into 
Committee, it was uncertain whether it would make 
sufficient progress in voting the previous items on the 
list to come to the Polish grant on any given night. 
Three different times there appeared so strong a proba- 
bility of the question coming on, that circulars, up- 
wards of an hundred in number, were dispatched by 
the Council to the members on whom it counted. 
Three times disappointment followed. At length on 
the 27th of July the question came on, and after all 
somewhat unexpectedly. There were members of the 
Council however in the neighbourhood of the House' 
watching the progress of business, — and it then ap- 
peared that their vigilance was neither superfluous nor 
without effect. It secured the presence in the House 
of the mover (Lord Sandon), it brought back the mem- 
ber (Mr.O'Connell), whose cogent arguments afterwards 
contributed so eminently to obtain the augmentation 
of the grant, and who, not aware that the question was 
coming on, was leaving the House, and had actually 
reached the Street ; it brought other most influential 
members into the House, who, not expecting the 
question, would not otherwise have been there. 

After Lord Sandon's speech, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer immediately expressed his regret that he 
could not consent to augment the grant ; but after- 
wards, when he found himself appealed to by such men 
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as Mr. O'Connell, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr: Denison, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Hume, Sir Stratford Canning, 
Mr. Howard, Mr Briscoe, and Mr. Wyse, who all 
generously supported Lord Sandon in his views, while 
one single member alone declared his preference for 
liie course proposed by Government, — and when he 
perceived the manner in which their observations were 
received by the House, he properly felt that it was 
becoming that he should reconsider his determination — 
and his declaration to this effect, considered by all as 
the concession of the point in dispute, crowned the 
wishes of the Council, and rewarded them for their 
labours. 

Shortly afterwards, Government made appHcation to 
the Council for hsts of all the Polish Refugees then in 
the Coimtry, and made known its intention of granting 
to cUl the same allowances as were before awarded only to 
a certain number. At the same time the Council was 
informed that they would be reheved from all farther 
trouble in administering the grant, which was to 
be managed for the future by the Board of Treasury ; 
and it will readily be believed that the announcement 
of a change which was to relieve the Council from so 
much toil, anxiety, and responsibility, was hailed by its 
Members with unfeigned pleasure. In making out 
the lists, a very painful duty was imposed upon the 
Council, but it was one from which it did not shrink. 
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The Committee of the General Assembly of the Poles, 
had for some time pressed upon the Council the im- 
portance of not permitting the names of persons of 
notorious bad character to be upon the lists. The 
general rule has been, never to strike persons off the 
list, except in cases of conviction in a criminal Court, 
or of gross offences within the actual knowledge of 
the Council itself, — of which latter description there 
have only been two or three instances. 

This lule appears to be the best that could have been 
adopted. A more severe one might have purged the list 
of some bad characters, but the Council shrunk from 
assuming the attributes of a court of justice, by in- 
flicting punishment^ — and that so severe as the depri- 
vation of, perhaps, the only means of support — without, 
at the same time possessing the prerogatives and pow- 
ers which enable a court of Justice fully to ascertain 
the truth. 

In some instances however some persons had been 
struck off upon the recommendation of the Polish 
Committee. And on an occasion when the British 
Naition was giving a signal proof of its interest in the 
Poles, by extending its bounty to a large additional 
number, the Council felt it at once a duty to the Poles 
and to their own countiymen, to do all in their 
power to prevent unworthy persons being on the list. 

It accordingly requested the Polish Committee to 
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deliver to them the names of any persons claiming 
to be Refugees* whose characters they consider so 
bad as to render them undeserring of relief* The 
Committee sent in eight names. The Council, in 
sending in the lists, recommended that these should 
be left out : and Government acceded to the suggestion. 

These persons did not fail afterwards to apply to 
Government for their allowances, and receiving for 
answer, that they had been struck off at the recom- 
mendation of the Council, they contrived, by com- 
plaining at the Police Offices and by writing to the 
Newspapers, to circulate a vast deal of abuse of the 
Association. The Council felt it necessary, in conse- 
quence of some remarks which fell from a Magistrate, 
to writfe a letter to the Newspapers, setting the mat- 
ter in its traC'light, but took no notice of the abusive 
letters and advertisements, in all probability, penned 
and paid for by Russians, which for some time con- 
tinued to infest the columns of the press. There ap- 
peared however various writings by Poles in defence 
of the Association. 

The Comicil had also to defend itself and the Asso* 
oiation against attacks issuing from a quarter, ftom 
which it little expected them. Information having 
reached the Council that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had spoken of the Association in disparaging 
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terms, and had complained of the mode in which the 
funds had been administered, a letter was addressed 
to him to enquire if such information was correct. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman replied by stating 
three charges against the Association. Two of them 
involved matters of fact, and were to this effect : that 
the Association having obtained permission to admit 
all the Cracovites to the list, it had admitted as Cra- 
covites 120 persons, although the real number of 
Cracovites was only 40 ; and that it had altered the 
Christian names of some persons for the purpose of 
placing them on the list, when they would not have 
been permitted to be on it if under their real names. 
The third involved a matter of opinion. It was in 
substance : that the Association had interpreted the 
instructions issued to them by the Treasury, with re- 
gard to such Poles as had returned to this Country 
after once leaving it, in a manner more favourable to 
the Refugees, than the terms of the instructions war- 
ranted. On this the Council proceeded with great 
care and minuteness to re-view the whole of their 
proceedings with reference to the grant ; and having 
thus fully satisfied themselves that the charges were 
without foundation, a letter was addressed to the 
Chancellor, of the Exchequer, denying the truth of 
his accusations, and demanding an opportunity for 
vindication. This led to a correspondence, consisting 
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of several letters on each side, copies of which are 
preserved in the archives. It ended with the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's withdrawing his assertions 
as to the facts, and in the Council intimating to him 
their persuasion, that on the other charge a verdict 
would be given in their favour by any tribunal impar- 
tially constituted. 

Although the debate in the House of Commons, 
above referred to, occurred in July, it was not till 
October that Government took the management of 
the grant into its own hands. In the mean time the 
Council continued to pay the Refugees as before, 
both those on the Government and those on the Bene- 
volent list, out of funds partly advanced by Govern- 
ment and partly collected from subscriptions, <&c. 

On the 23rd of October the Council resigned its 
charge into the hands of Government, with the con- 
sciousness of having borne it for more than four years 
with zeal, fidelity, and impartiality, and with the 
satisfaction of seeing near 200 men (the Benevolent 
List), for whom it had for some time, with difficulty^ 
collected a scanty and precarious pittance, admitted 
with their comrades, maiidy through its own exertions, 
to a regular allowance. Of these, about 150 were 
Officers, and the remainder, soldiers ; and the additional 
expense to the country, consequent on their admission, 
is about £5,000, carrying the grant for the Poles, in 
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all to but £15,000 — about one-eighth of that which 10 
Toted annually for them by France ; a sum which can- 
not be felt in this country » and which, when spent in 
such a cause, there will scarcely be found an economist 
to grudge. 

As Government, having so largely increased its boun- 
ty, declared its intention not to extend it to any more 
Poles, in case any should arrive in England, one of the 
first acts of the Council was to make this determination 
extensively known, for which purpose letters were ad- 
dressed to the principal Newspapers in France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. The Council having often ex- 
pressed its persuasion, that few, if any Poles, would 
come to England unless driven here by compulsion, 
this was felt to be a measure of more than necessary 
caution, but still it was right to adopt it. Government 
having at length taken the administration of the Fund 
into their own hands, it may be supposed that the 
Council was left perfectly free to concentrate all its 
energies on the primary objects of the Association; 
viz : the di£Pusion of information with respect to Po- 
land, and the promotion of the education of Polish 
youth. There still however remain some applicants 
to the Council for assistance, whose petitions occupy a 
great deal of its time. They consist of Refugees who 
have arrived here since the Government lists were 
made up. Several of them are persons who fled from 
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Poland to escape the persecutions to which their known 
patriotic sentiments exposed them at the hands of their 
Russian t3n:ants ; — some, students, who, by their 
flight alone avoided the fate of their comrades drag- 
ged to Siberia ; some persons who effected their es- 
cape after they had akeady been forcibly enrolled in 
the army. The whole number of individuals relieved 
by the Association since it ceased to have charge of 
the grant, amounts to 28 ; of these, ^ve have since been 
admitted to the Government list, eight left the country 
with funds furnished by the Association,five have received 
what mav be termed casual relief, and ^ve are still in the 
receipt of periodical relief from the Association. 

Applications are also addressed to the Council by 
many of the Refugees on the Government list for ad- 
vice and information, and for recommendations and 
introductions, and, it need hardly be added, that they 
meet with all possible attention. 

The Council, though it had felt it to be its duty to 
recommend that certain persons of bad character should 
be struck off the Hst, was still desirous that even to 
tsuch unhappy persons some means should be afforded 
of earning a subsistence as well as some chance offeied 
of reforming their lives. The Polish Committee, at 
the same time that it advised their expulsion from the 
list, had suggested that they should be furnished with 
the means of departing to some other country ; and 
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the Council made an application to Government with* 
regard to them, suggesting that they should be offered 
a free passage to some distant colony, and the amount 
of a year's allowance to a Refugee of the lowest grade 
after their arrival, viz. — £1 3 1 3s. each. If this offer were 
accepted, it was urged that the country would be freed 
from some troublesome bad characters — if rejected, 
there would be a ready and conclusive answer to any 
appeals made by these persons to the public. The 
proposal however met with no favour with Government, 
and was at once negatived. But the Council, not to 
be deterred by difficulties from the accomplishment of 
any good object, directed its attention to effect by its 
own endeavours, though on a reduced scale, that for 
which it had in vain sought the assistance of Govern- 
ment — and having received information that the Poles 
would find a good field open for their industry at the 
Cape of Good Hope, — a place too distant to admit 
of their easy return, and at the same time possessing 
a fine cHmate and other advantages ; and having ob- 
tained, from the liberality of the President, the promise 
of a sufficient sum for that purpose, letters were sent 
to all the persons struck off the list by the Council, or 
at their instigation, offering them a free passage thither 
and £5 each on their arrival. This offer has been 
accepted in only one instance; and some of those to whom 
it was made, have replied in most insolent terms, that 
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they were in no need of the bounty of the Association. 
It thus appears evident, that with this one exception, 
none of the persons struck off are in real distress, and 
that the complaints made against the Council for de- 
voting them to starvation, are entirely unfounded. 

Tlie Report of last year mentioned, that owing to 
a faulty system, the accounts had got into some con- 
fusion and that the Conmiittee appointed to audit them, 
had not then been able to make a final report. That 
report has since been made. To Mr. Beales and Mr. 
Kirby, the most active Members of the Audit Com- 
mittee, a debt of deep gratitude is owed by the Council. 
With a patience and resolute assiduity scarcely to be prais- 
ed too highly, they devoted themselves to their tedious 
and difficult task, and after a great sacrifice of time 
and trouble^ continued through many months, they at 
length brought their labours to a satisfactory termin- 
ation ; the accounts having, by their care, been extrica- 
ted from the state of confusion into which they had 
£edlen, and been all arranged in such a manner as to be 
perfectly clear and easy to understand. Those relating 
to the Government, have, it would seem, been prepared 
with even greater expedition than necessary, for they 
had not been called for by the Treasury, when on the 
1 6th of March, the Council wrote to the Board, stating 
that they were ready, and desiring to know when they 
should be presented. They were presented on the 
1 8th of April. 
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Hie Council, in conseqaeace of the removal of the 
grant from their charge, having less husiness to tran- 
8act» it was no longer necessary for it to employ the 
same numher of officers, and instead of four paid 
officers, whom it employed last year, viz. — 

The Resident Secretary, at a salary of £52 Os. 

The Secretarv of Petitions, ditto £52 Os. 

Paymaster, .. ditto £81 18s. 

And Collector, ahout . • . £40 Os. 



In all £225 18s. 



It now only has in its service two paid officers, viz. — 
the Polish Secretary, discharging the functions of 
Resident Secretary and Secretary of Petitions, at the 
reduced Salary of £26 per annum ; and an officer (Mr. 
Rodwell), uniting the offices of Paymaster, Assistant 
Secretary and CoUector, whose salary and per centage, 
taken together, cannot exceed, if they even reach, 
£100. By this alteration it will be seen that a saving 
has been effected amounting to about £100 per annum. 
It may further be remarked, that the expense stiH 
borne is apportioned in a manner suited to the altered 
situation and prospects of the Association. At a tune 
when it was principally employed in distributing funds 
to the Refugees, a large sum was expended on salaries 
to Polish officers, as it was their assistance that was 
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most required, — but now that the buftiuess of that 
nature has become comparatively trifling in amount, 
and that the Association is likely to torn its attention 
rather to objects of a Litwary description, devolving 
probably more important duties than heretofore an 
the Honorary Secretary^ it is felt desirable that in 
them he should have the aid of an English as well as 
of a Polish assistant. 

The Council regrets not having to report more, as 
having been effected with reference to Literary objects. 
They trust, however, to incur no blame for having 
abstained horn risking the funds of the Association on 
any publication ; and they apprehend that they better dis- 
charge their daty in the actual state of aSairs and of 
the public mind, by collecting and laying up 'materials 
for publication at some future time, than by printing 
works, which might not be found interesting to the 
general reader. But that it has not altogether beeaa 
unmindful of such objects, appears from several reso- 
lutions on the subject, and more especially, by th^ •ap'- 
pointment of a Committee of literature. It is com- 
posed of Mr. Thomas Campbell^ Chairman, Mr. G. 
A. Young* and Mr. Sheridan ; and to these has been 
added Colonel Lach Szyrma, so well known to the As- 
sociation as Resident Secretary frc^n the time of its 
establishment, viz. — ^for seven years. That gentleman 
having been compelled, by other avocations, to resign 
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the office above referred to, the Counoil unwilling 
to lose tlie advantage at least of his occasional assis- 
tance, prevailed npon him to accept a place in the Com- 
mittee of Literature, in which he is so pecaliarly fit- 
ted, by his Literary attainments, to be useM. 

Some manuscripts of considerable importance, as 
throwing light upon Polish History, having been dis- 
covered in the British Museum, the Committee employ- 
ed some of the Refugees to copy them, and thus some 
valuable works have been secured to the library of the 
Association at a very small cost — while assistance has 
been rendered, in the most delicate manner, to some 
deserving persons. 

The Council has determined to take in all the News- 
papers published in France in the Polish Language, and 
also, one of the Warsaw Journals. It will be the care 
of the Resident Secretary to translate any interesting 
articles which these may contain ; and such of the 
Poles as may be desirous of it, will, by permission of 
the Coimcil, obtain access to the Papers, and thereby 
have opened to them sources of information and amuse- 
ment, from which the straitened circumstances in which 
they are placed, have, in most cases, hitherto debarred 
them. The Secretary has also received orders to keep 
a list of all works relating to Poland, in whatever lan- 
guage, which have been pubHshed since the Revolution, 
or may, from time to time, issue from the Press, in order 
that such as it may be desirable to have, may be procured. 
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On the 13th of February last, a public lecture on^ 
Polish History was given by Mr. G. A. Young, Mem- 
ber of the Council and of the Committee of Literature. 
It was delivered to a crowded and admiring audience, 
and replete with information and sound principles, and 
expressed in language at once forcible and elegant — 
it really was worthy of its subject. The Council appre- 
hending that nothing can correspond more exactly 
with the views with which the Association was form- 
ed, than a lecture of this description, feels peculiar 
pleasure in recording it. 

The Council experiences also great gratification in 
mentioning among the occurrences of the year, a ser- 
mon on behalf of the Poles, preached at St. Clement 
Danes, by the Rev. J. W. Worthington. Although 
from its immediate object, which was that of obtaining 
relief for the Refugees at a time when they weie in 
danger of starving — and from its date, which was the 
31st of July, 1838, it ought perhaps rather have been 
enumerated among the charitable undertakings, — still, 
as besides contributing to that benevolent and chris- 
tian purpose, it also had the effect of diffusing infor- 
mation respecting the Poles and enlisting sympathy in 
their favour — ^it seems proper to mention it among at- 
tempts of a more important character; and feeling 
always doubly indebted to those who unite to charity 
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greater and higher objects, the Council fully appreciates 
the kind and important services of Mr Worthington. A 
pami^et entitled "An appeal to Englishmen in behalf of 
the Polish Exiles ; with a brief statement of their claims 
upon our generosity;" which was pubhshed at the 
time when the Poles were in the greatest need of as- 
sistance, may also be mentioned in this place, and 
certainly deserves, in an eminent degree, the gratitude 
of the Council, being not only a brief but also a for- 
cible and eloquent exposition of the case. It contains, 
in a small space, a great deal of information on the 
general subject, and must be considered as a valuable 
contribution towards the objects of the Association. 

The Council is not able to record much as having 
been done for the promotion of the education of Polish 
youth — one of its original objects. The scantiness 
a&d precariousness of its funds, will sufficiently account 
for this : and it will probably be thought, that it has 
effected as much, as could, under the circumstances, 
be expected, when it is known that a certain sum has 
been devoted to everyone of the few Polish young persons 
in this country requiring it Towards the education 
of Idalia Mierzeiewski, £30 has been awarded; £10 
has been granted to Loretan Dydynski, who has 
lately been pursuing his studies very successfully at 
Glasgow University, where, in consequence of the re- 
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commendation of the Council, he has been kindly ad-* 
niitted to the classes without any charge. A gold 
medal was awarded to him as to the best junior mathe<' 
matician in October last, and in the following week he 
also gained a prize in logic ; Mieczyslas, his brother* 
who, through the instrumentality of the Council, has, 
during two years, received his education at the Catholic 
Seminary, at Sedgley Hall — has, upon leaving that 
establishment^ been supplied with the means of pro- 
ceeding for the purpose of prosecuting his studies 
to Glasgow. The funds to meet these expenses were 
supplied by the liberality of our President. This may 
be a proper place to mention that Apollinari Kontski* 
a young lad from Cracow* only 13 years of age, a most 
extraordinary performer on the violin — having arrived 
here last summer, was, by the exertions of the Coun- 
cil, introduced to several famihes of distinction, and 
had the honour of playing at the palace, before Her 
Majesty, who graciously bestowed on hun her royal 
commendation. 

Several works have* during this year, been publish* 
ed by Polish Refagees. Of these* the Council can 
speak with pleasure of that by Count Valerian Kras* 
inski, — a book fall of most valuable information — of 
which the first volume appeared last autumn, under 
the unassuming title of " Historical sketch of the rise* 
progress, and decline of the Reformation in Poland ;'' 
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tempt. Mr. Malmski and Mr. Samoeki, eho pnrsae 
their stadies in painting ; and a portrait hy the latter, 
ftuiy now be seen in the National Gallery. Count 
Mielzynski, a PoliBh artist of great merit, in the course 
of last winter^ presented to the Association an allegor'^ 
ical panting, representing the dream of a PoHsh cap- 
tive in Siberia, requesting that it might be s<dd for the 
benefit of the Refugees — and Mr. Yorke, of Syston 
Park, Yorkshire, hlkving become the purchaser, at £30, 
the fotids of the Association have been enriched to that 
extent. Mr. Yorke having also generously given £20 
more for the purpose of having an engraving made of 
the picture — Mr. Molinari has executed it admirably 
tkpon zinc, and it is now selling at Aekerman's, And 
at these chambers, at the price of lOs. <dv 

The musical art is also cultivated with success by 
many of the Refugees, and the reports of former years 
having mentioned that among the Poles were to be 
found Persons engaged in almost eveiy branch' €^ in- 
dustiy, it- is only necessary here to observe*, that such 
continues to be the case. Of those in business in this 
city, — Mlynski, Tailor, 15, Dean Street, Soho Square ; 
Michalski, Tobacconist^ 19, Ryder's Court?, Leicester 
Square; Graff and Co., Bak«r», 160, Dfury Lane; 
and Wilczewski and Co., Stationers, Printers, and Book- 
binders, 116, Jermyn Street — maybe mentioned as 
having, by their perseverance, placed themselves in a 
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ftHaation to supply their ci»tomers with articles of the 
best description, as will be found on a visit to their 
respective shops ; — and the Council cannot help taking 
this (^ortunity of repeating, that there is no way 
more satisfactory, more delicate, and more really use* 
ial, of befriending the Refugees, than to encourage 
them in efibrts of this destription, by dealing at their 
shops. It is also a method of benefitting them, which 
imposes no sacrifice cm the benefactor. 

The Council has to acknowledge, with great pleasure, 
the co-operation of the Association of the friends of Po- 
land at Canterbury. A public meeting was held in Febru- 
ary bust, under the auspices of that body at Canterbury, 
Mr^Flommer in theChair,when several excdlentspeeches 
were delivered, that of Mr. John Brent, the Sec^dtary, 
a zealous and valuable friend to the cause, merits es* 
pecial notice. 

The eseitions of Mr. Bacon, of Mount Radford^ 
Exeter, also deserve the most grateful mention. That 
benevdent gentleman, long a steady friend to the 
cause of Poland, has never suffered himself to be dis- 
couraged by any difficulties. He has this winter drumtf 
up and printed a short but feeling statement of the 
state and sufiisrings of the Polish Refugees in Engiandr 
far circulation in his own neighbourhood ; and it has 
been the means of collecting £20, which he has re-^ 
mitted to the Council. 
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To Mr. J. W. Williams, of Portsmoath, and to Mr. 
WiDiam Aytoan» W. S., of Edinburgh, the thanks of 
the Coondl are due, for their kindness in dischai^ing, 
without xemimeration, the troablesome duties of Pay- 
master to the Poles, in those places, whilst the grant 
edntinned to be entrusted to the Association, and for 
many other services, which, in the transaction of busi- 
ness, devolved upon them. To Mr. Baxter, of Dundee, 
and to Mr. John Reid, of Glasgow, for assistance of a 
simihor nature, thanks are also due ; and to Mr. Shee, 
of ifanchester, for his exertions in collecting and Iop* 
warding to the Association, the sum of £16. 9s. The 
Ooonei gmtefoHy acknowledges the kindness of the 
fbttowi^g gentlemen, who, with a readiness wluofa does 
itifiidtd hoMor to their hearts, and wdl supports the 
<iU«r|U!ter' 'for hmnanify so deservedly enjoyed by the 
^^ofessiotf tt> vrhich they bekmg, have attended to dieir, 
rMommtodations m oases of sickness— viz : Br. Scott 
and '0lr. Oape, Pitxfessor Lawrence, of St. Borthob- 
me^'s Hospital, MM. South and Tyrrel, ai St. Tho- 
mas's Hoqiital, Mr. Hammerton and other Medical. 
Gentlemen belonging to St. George's Hospital, and 
James Y. Thorbum, Esq. The latter Gentleman has 
laid a plan before the Council for obtaining assistance 
for the Refugees, winch they hope to find some oppor- 
tunity of acting upon, and which still further entitles, 
him to their thanks. The Council must also offer their 
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best thanks to Dr. lUti&dell, for serricea vend^ed by 
him to the Poks in his medical capacity, apart dt'om 
that of Honorary Secretary, To Mr. ^rwidA and lifo. 
Chffk, of the Great Weston Railway ^ for. kindly, eooo^^ 
ploying several Poles in various capacitiesiontheiBail* 
roady thanks are due; a]so» to the directors of the 
Lcmdon Docks, St. Catherine's Docks^ and the /VgiOt 
India Docks, for similar favours ; and to the directors 
of the General Steam Navigaticm Gompafiy, yfha* 
whenever applied to by the Council, have readily .for^ 
nisked passages to the R^gees, at very letecDd 
prices ; also, to Sir Henry EUis, A..Phmistti, ^^sq^k mi 
T. S. Cykben, Esq., of the British Muji€iJtGa&.|Qr MMis» 
eoAtinned to be afforded to the Refageesi m^ei^QfiOf^t 
tion of dmr studies and ; i^sear^es in tiuHti^slffldilbr 
Bsent) to the daily and weekly prese^^f thtAfetPf^iaUe^ 
m oonstantfy opening its cohunns to tib^. statefDflKita<i|f 
the Council, as well as in freqwntly adiKMsalittgoihe 
cause, the Council is dee;dy indebted. T^ Che feinfcMs 
of the: AsBOciatkm~*viz. : Messrs. CouktS'l^d ^kn, 
Messrs Smithy Payne and Smith, and Messrft. Cocks 
and Biddulph, who have been put to a vast deal of 
trouble about forwarding small sums for the Refuges 
and in other ways.— thanks are due. The aubscriptiQa 
book ^dnbits the pecuniary contributions and the names 
of benefaetors. The list is of oonrse smaller than in 
proceeding years^^because, during the greater part of 
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it, the increased parliamentaty grant has <finiinished! 
the necessity for subscriptions. 

Two petitions,ably drawn up by a member of the Coun- 
dl (Mr. Beales), and agreed to and signed at a Meet- 
ing held on the 29th of November, the anniversary of 
the commencement of the last Polish Revolution, one. 
to the House of Lords, the other to the House of Com- 
mons, have been entrusted respective^ to Lord Broug- 
ham and to Sir George de Lacy Evans, M. P. The 
latlier was presented by the Gallant Colonel on the Ist 
iaslaat'— and Lord Brougham has undertaken to present 
the former on the first fietvourable opportunity* 

'in MK^ording the events of the year, in which the' 
Conned* luu» been concerned, or by which it has been 
atfeieted, there is one of a moumfiil and melancholy 
character ^ prominent importance:— ^y the death of 
)lifri< Owtlar Fergusson, tiie Association has been de» 
prvred of one of its brightest ornaments, and the Polish 
cause; of its greatest advocate ; while many members 
harne' to dejdore the loss of an esteemed uid beloved 
fiiend. To use the words of (uie of the BJsfugeeSy Mr. 
Stanislaus Kozmian, than whidi scarce any can be more 
feeling, more eloquent, or more apposite to the occasion t 
" We miss a voice, which, within a short space, bas 
been hushed by death, A tomb has been opened, over 
which alike the Englishman and the Pole mourn in 
mutual grief. It is beyond our power to o£^r anade^ 
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quate tribiite U> tho memory- of- Mr. Ctttbr Fergofsoiu 
But we could not forego tlus opportimity of es^ressing 
pur gratitude to that illustrious man ; for it was he that 
entered th^ first sdem protest against the hideous an* 
n^iilation of Poland; it was he who repeated again 
and again that it. in^rted the honor and interest of 
Great Britain to strive by every means in h^ power 
for the restoration of Poland. He has not lived to see 
accomplished the warmest wishes of his heart — ^he has 
not lived to see Poland* the object of his constant 
i^Sf^on, free and hajipy again. But all is not gone 
with him. His memory will throw a light from beyond 

the tomb« For it is the lives of such men that fotm 
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the atropgest links between nations. It is the memwry # 
of their acts which will blaze in that arch of fratficntyv 
ivhioh ere long will unite together Poland and Ea^Mtti^ 
throwing its rainbow span across the peaneM aad frc^ 
plains of Europe." Such were the words of Mr# Kos*. 
mian, in a speech he delivered on the 29tb of Novem^ 
b^ last, at a meeting held at the Crown and Anchor*, 
in commemoratio^ of the outbreak of the late Polish 
Revolution. They will find an echo in the breast of 
every friend of Poland. 

Having now mentioned the chief occurrences in 
which the Council has beeu concerned during the 
year»-*-^it remains to point out what it proposes to do 
for the future. UnhappUy, it being the condition of 
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tfae Poles, and of dl who feel an interest in their cbxm^, 
mther to wait and prepare themselves for a fntnre time, 
than to enter upon action at present, there is no field 
f&e much active exertion now open to the Association, 
it' is rather, therefore^ hy collecting mformation, hy 
fbiming a repository of all that bears on the subject 
of Poland, by unceasingly watching the course of 
events, and, whenever there is an opportunity, hy call- 
ing the attention of the public to them, through the 
press, or by any other means that may offer, — it is 
mther by such quiet proceedings, than by more anima- 
th^ eilbrtSy that the Association can at present bert 
ser^ the ^use. Occupations attended with so liMle 
ddttt'4>r eifcitement, may not be very alluring; but they 
Itfc'^ot^e less important ; — and those who engi^ in 
thite; are libt less real or lestf efiective friends of Poland, 
tha» AiQH^ who dedaun on the subject in the midst of 
fibplM* flSBemblieB, or even than those who have joined in 
Ihe battjeield the holy fight agcdnst oppression. The 
ikfoadij with a view to form sudi a i«positdry df in^ 
fbnnation as above mentioned, has proposed that a 
Report of all events relating to Poland, should be' drawn 
up and read, periodically, at their meetings ; and diey 
trust that the plan will now shortly be put in practice. 
That little has been done, since the time when the 
administration of the Funds passed into other hands, 
must be admitted, — much less than the Council can 
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see with satia^Actioii, or than it hopes to eSkct in fiitiire. 
A few Refugees supported, — ^ some furnished with the 
of means quitting the country, — some assisted by pe- 
cuniary donations, — many others by reoonunendatioos 
in their business, — the education of the young in some 
measure provided for, — the industrious as far as possible 
encouraged, — the imprudent as far as proper helped 
out of their difficulties, — the sick, when necessary, taken 
bare of : thus much has been done by the Assootiatioa. 
Besides^ it affords to the Poles, a point de reumm 
where they can always come for adrice, il th^ need^it> 
and hear their own language spoken -^ a placid, whcve 
<)«£ own countrymen and others, may ap^y far vi4^^ 
motion on all Polish subjects; — and it exists aiUYiilgt 
and palpable, and striking evidence, of thee^EM^oe >of 
sympathy in British hearts for Poland, in allThaitQiii&ff 
ings and all her hopes. The Association of tb^ifrissiilt 
of Poland, formed when the Poles first came Jiet^.tf 
elaim an asylum — ^while they proclaimed the Wif^flg^ aKd 
testified the hopes of their countiy — whi^ has beeA 
the chief means of obtaining from the nation, a national 
l^rovision for these gallant sufferers, and has aft^^ardb 
•been equally active and successful in causing that provi* 
«on to be increased; that Association haviii^ done 
so much, stiU remains animated by the same ardour, 
and equally ready, though perhaps it may be called to 
act in a differ^it manner, equally ready to serve the 
cause, which it is its object to uphold. 
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Mfty there never be sapporters wantmg to the Asso* 
ciatioQ, so long as the Association can be usefiil to the 
cause. May the Association soon be rendered uuneces- 
sa^ by the restoration of Poland to indep^dence and 
freedom. 



Mr. Ebmond Bbalbs moved "That the Repprt 
be adopted by the Meeting, and printed." He sud : 
M^'Lcttl and Gentlemen, in rising to move that this 
Aeel^g adopt, and order to be jointed, the abk^ 
iktiiino^s, and comprehensive Report, which has just 
h^^ ¥ead, tmd which leaves ns, Geptlen^n, mudh 
iii^fedf'lo'the talent and industry of its aatfaor> omr 
e^fi^i!9llstit*^it»d tsealous Chahrman' and Vice^Preaidentiy 
BdM^^I^ttdley Stuart, who is ever prompt to devote the 
Hi^t^tini^gie^ of his mind, and wannest fe^gs of his 
6<!yrt,v*to the'accomplkhment of any labor connected 
#itli^1^^ ditMe of Poland : — In xising to move this 
resolution, I cannot but deeply regret the absence of 
the tioble and learned Lord (Brougham), to whom it 
was intended to have been entrusted, had he been> as we 
expected he would be, present among us tiiis day. 
I remember that, 9)t our last Annual Meetiug I ex^ 
pressed a wish, that he, who had then so recently 
charmed the world by his matchless advocacy oi Negro 
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EufcancipatioB, would recall to mind ihat be wasi a 
pBember of the Covncil of tiiis Associatioo^ and spare 
us a portioo of his inspired eloquence, to depict the 
¥nrongs, and advocate the cause ol the proscnbed 
Pole ^-» who, perchance» with his more refined feeling, 
and* more acnte sensibility, his mind outraged by mer-> 
ciless .persecution, and maddemng beneath the pangs 
of misery and want, his bleeding heart brooding in 
despair over the memory of the parents .and children, 
the country and the home, from ^hich he has been 
severed, is an object deserving of as nmob sympmU^ 
and consideration as the enslaved son of A£nfsa» i 
caoinot but now repeat the wish I then eq^essed ; ; ^pd* 
aithoagh the Noble and Learned Lord has hwxk pre^ 
vented from attending here to*day, yet from th^^sMfSt 
mentithathas been made of his having taib^n.,<^|:ge 
of'the petation on behalf of the Poles, addref||ffdftq,^h<Q 
House of Lords, I db^rish the. hope that we Aafi. l^ 
am|df oompansated for his abseance h^^t, by t^^ 
exertkxBB of his m^ty talent in the Polish c^ase in 
higher and more infftmential quarters. [Che^s.] 

That cause is now as much as, if not more than, 
ever, in need of the active and strumous exertions and 
protection of its friends ; and I would venture to 
suggest, that thia Association, which is now, as yon 
have heard from the Report, released by the Govern- 
mcsit from the laborious and painful task -7*- more 
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DAinfiil tbaii those who have never taken part in it 
nan imaginer^^f pmviding sufiport for the Refbgeeci; 
mi spporuitwding the distrihnlion of that sapport, — 
i.^9W)i«ddiF€^tifre toattggeat that tiais Assoeiation heing 
miiftu .th^refoi^ et liberty to turn its attention to pnr- 
fiiiits 9)oiWk.J90iNK>naiit with its Literary title, may» by 
49iiig so^ •e89epstia]ly piH>inote the success of objects 
iHatt^:i£tnet.t<HiperiQrj in importance to .the procuring 
t)|6 iineapit>.t)f isuhsiltonoe for the exiled sons md 
dx9m^piofi». Qfi<Pol«tid» — namdy, the keeping alive, in 
thdipnhlkvjlilifd of ;thi8 country the memory of Poland!s 
Wim]@«fe pum ^i^icatiiig her title to the affiictioiiate 
lidjtie^thiitfai^ ^aid and succour of every friend to 
Aoeeflon^uiio^l social and poJyilical in^vavementu and the 
^Ukfimlg (A i^ise. acoutate knowledge of her history* 
hfir fjgpdiiiisB^ iOidjjber paet and present, merits : in ^Buit^ 
thttusMccessM riioeompKahinevit of theae objectn^wiU* 
|ieii;fai)lBclb«rliief besjtrmeasift. of< aeaaring the future and 
idereased^jvvitflfafti^andfeon^r^^^ her 4pna during the 
ydmamdorfof'^l^eir sojeiini hi the;lao4 of the etranger 
[Cheers.] At the eimie' time* a moi^ accurate end 
generally diffused knowledge of Polish History wiU be 
the-most e£feotual antidic^ to the poisonous slandera 
that have horn, with industrious malignity repeatedly 
pointed against the £Eur and honest fiame of that injured 
country ; whose hereditary and vindictive foe has been 
scarcely more fortunate in meeting with ready and 
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schemes of violence and bloode^ed within Ym- own 
devastated cohfinesir than he has been in 'finding Me 
emissaries or skilfal alties abroad^ for the |tfopagiAfckMi' df 
gross calamnies and misreptesentations^Wlth' Tegoi^ 
to her national character, and thns weyceniag tier 
strongest hold apon oor sympathied. Nor ' one is iMwfe 
keenly alive than I am to the seHoUs^niis^dfe 
^vldch have resulted to Poland from the' long^aiid op^ 
^ressive predominance of, if I may use the etpyQMi0ii» 
her^ *' democracy of n6bles/'-^-H;hivalik>iii,-higbMihliid0fl;, 
and generous as they ever were. I am ftdty amwt^td 
Ae-^Vil eSMs to PoUmd of their usurping' ttfiuOligi^H^its 
sttid franchises of the nation, and their Ueepinf^'^dosiaAr 
the' ^agHcultural popidation of the eoimtry in W f ^^i Mt 
df'tK>eibl and polilieal • depresribn, called mmttikgiei^ 
cMahip. But it Is a scatodakmsinjuatiee; it^ia'^iKuttit: 
forgetfiiln^sr <)r « ' vitsknt pervenion'^ iof ; ttelijaliBri^so^ 
dl- other' Emtipeait <x>tmtries, eapeciaHy .ihun^ >ei&tyie 
G(i«ftt&ent; to addwee tfcdii as a giant sin tpetelW^'twiitiit 
iVilishniee, and unredeemed by any mitigating^ ciieuii* 
itanees, as seems to be the object of some writefera. iU 
if, forsooth, die tyrannical and monopolizing spirit of 
aristocracy had not frightfully rioted and reveiied in 
Idl other European countries ,**<i8' if every where' the 
people had not at different times been more or less 
horribly oppressed,— -kejpt in bondage by open 
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---ok- drtfullj dqfrajided of their lighted — and enslaved 
and plundered in the very names of law and liberty ! 
ThiQ Polish noble^ ever foremost in the field of battle, 
and prodigal of his blood in his country's defence, 
loving and beloved by the. serfis who crowded round 
his standard, need little fear comparison witli the Seig* 
neurs of even policed France, whom Arthur Young 
longed to mal^ skip again from their impoverished and 
depopulated estates; those Seigneurss authorised by 
law * to kill, as they returned from hunting, not nu>re 
than two serfs^ and refresh their feet in their warm 
bloody and quivering ei^traib ! The Polish nMe need 
not ey^ feax comparison with the scions of an Amftopracy 
nearer home^-that Aristooracy whidi yet boasts of its 
pf ()p^rty in its fellow-men, and '^ its right to do what 
it.wjjjl witji its own" [Cheers,] The ^ected and 
starvjmg tenant, as well as, I fear me, many a labourer 
and mipi^&cturer, at this very hour, in Great Britain 
an^^If*elaiidf may envy the comforts enjoyed by the 
Polish. pe^hsants beneath the sway of their native lords 
before the iron yoke of Russia had entered into their 
souls ; those peasants whom the historian describes aa 
'<fine weH built men, bearing in their exterior strong 
marks of their independence of character, industriouSk 
attadied to their native places and to tibeir lords with 
all the ardour .that formerly characterised our H^b-r 
landers.^' Yet these are the very men who have been 
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represented by some popular writers^ as little better 
off "than horses and dogs :'* a representation in 
reality, drawn from, and most tmly applicable to the 
condition of the Russian serf at this very time, but 
applicable to the Polish peasant under his native rulers, 
neither before nor since hiiB emancipation fioni serfage^ 
[Loud Cheers.] It should be remembered too, that 
while ihe French people were obliged, at the end of the 
last century, to wade through blood and fire to the 
attainment of their rights, and celebrated the down* 
fall of their Seigneurs by the most horrible and brutal 
orgies ; the nobles of Poland, by ike Constitiition o^'the 
8td of May, 1791, spontaneously, and vaid&t tiie iia-^' 
fld^noe of no popular threat or compulsion,' com-1^ 
menced lAie virtuous task of throwing open tiie jjoH^^ot ' 
their republic to all dasses of llieir fdlow-cduniryinen. 
I wholly repudiate the idea of Englisfameti' regarding' 
that Constitution as the sublimest product (dC'^huinlua'' 
intellect, as the landmark beyond which no t&& of tlie' 
present day ought to go in his wishes. tSutii' an' 
idea is ridiculous. But it seems on the other hand 
but gross injustice, or passionate party prejudice, 
to deny, as has been done, by some even to 
whom the fame of Poland should be dear, to deny 
that Constitution, merely beeawae it emanated 'from the 
nobles, all merit ; to refuse at all praise ; reject its' just 
claim to be considered a great and important step in 
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adirance towarils the attamment of an imprc^ed sooial^ 
and iK^oal syslem ; and asaert that a atate of things, 
which Koeciuako fonght to the death in defence of« 
whiqb proclaimed freedom to the serf, and extended the 
dectaral franchise to the inhabitants of Warsaw and. 
other townSi was less productive of happmess to Poland 
than the pvfseftt condition of that country, deprived of 
its nationality, and crashed beneath the yoke of the 
Muscovite! An if the establishment of that very 
Constitatioa was not the signal to Russia to pour her 
sgUgBininating armies over the whole length and breadth 
o£ PoiaacU in order to stifle in an ocean of blood ibcti 
orka «f« that' nascent freedom, whose thrilHag aooeal& 
the,. famous Catherine beared might penelvate'ttt Afe 
hffuctff q£ /ber own benighted and enthralled snbjedse 
aft. j£ tha JRoSsh peasant himself had not givnn ft suflk 
ci#itiJ^aWer to these imputationa upon his coQiiUyr 
m9n»(b(jrvlha.'«eal and se]|»devotioii with which ha ianr 
tf^OM; the- insurgent ranks in 1830-Hind hy the innu^ 
meraUetacta of idaring valour which shed as much glovy 
around his scythe, as shone around the sabre of the noble« 
[Load applanse.] Oh ! who among us can caat one 
glance, however cursory, over (he long annals. and tca*^' 
di^icaia of Poland, rejdete in every age wi^h incidenlis of 
h^ht wrought interest* « and not see there wrilteD, in 
indelible ^abaracters, tiiat her inhabitants have ever been 
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a peculiarly liigh-miiided and gallant race of men 
men remarkable for their indomitable love of freedom; 
from the rude timea of the ancient chieftains of Batrma^ 
tia, to the days of the patriots of 1794 and 1830 : a 
raoe» gifted in talent, spirit, energy — ^the chatapidms of 
Christianity — ^the guardians and nonrishers of the lightft 
of knowledge, religion, and civilization, in tiie midstt of 
deep surrounding shadows of the darkest btgoti^ and 
ignorance — ^the foremost in the continental stniggle 
for libeity<— the creators and preserters among' them-' 
sdves of instltations far more free than those td^^i^ 
neighboars, though still deeply tinctured with the* b^ 
dtostve spirit of the times. These are the''nktidM> 
charaxsteristics that throng upon the memory tft*thd't[a^^* 
timi, «as Poland to be or not to be?" Ai^' hk^^ 
patose here a moment/ The tiobles of foltfld^ ^nr« 
entirely' free and equal among themselves ;'t%fe^ii1i^ 
mask with but one acre, was as good bb h&*^^7^,WiW 
thoumnd-^properly speaking, they were undistifagatiilieA^ 
from, each other by titles — titles were of fordgn^iirtteu. 
dnction ; all possessed the same franchises, were equally 
eligible to all the offices of the State, l^ey had then 
bat to extend gradually the circle of their own poUticai 
equafity; so ba to embrace all classes of the community, 
and they vfould have realized a system of national ftiee- 
dom, which as yet has no existence, save in &e United 
States of America. Let us then ask ourselves the ques- 
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tloQ : what might Pohnd now be, werfe she gircBechKke 
us with an ocean wall ? Had she been left, cahnlj and 
deliberately, with the aid of the daily-increasing Hght 
of reason and experience, to consummate the plan of so- 
cial and political ameli(xration she had so well commen- 
ced in 1791, without shedding one drop of bloody 
without perpetrating one act of violence or outrage.-— 
Yes, what might Poland now have been by her own 
virtuous energies, but for the interference of the Fo- 
reigner, the sword of the invader, the supineness of in- 
sulted Europe ? Who can ask that question of him- 
self without emotion — without, as in thought, his 



-stq^ at moments iUterg 



'Mid withered fields and rained altars ;" 

imprecating curses on that hatefiil power which has la- 
boured and still unrelentingly labours to' annihilate'every 
vestige of Polish nationality ? But yesterday we re- 
ceived tidings of several patriots of Yolhynia being 
condemned for life to the mines of Siberia and Yrkutsk, 
At this very moment is the Polish soil reeking with the 
blood of Nicholas' last murdered victim — Konarski, 
a Refugee, formerly in this country, who was but lately 
shot at Wilna, for venturing to return to the home of 
his fathersy without permission from the parent of that 
Prince who is at this moment perhaps landing on our 
shores amidst a gorgeous welcome !• This martyred- 
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pntriok siuUed i^ W bAe, — hailed with joy the grave 
that ^«s dug for hiiQ»— felt the spirit, if he hreathed not 
the wordSf of the inspired lines of our last great Poet x-^ 

** lliey never fail who die 
In a great cause t the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden In the sun ; thdr limbs 
Be stmng to city gates and castle walls *^ 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapscj and others share as dark a doom. 
They but augment the deep and swelling thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at length to freedom.*' [Loud iq^pl8HAe.3 

The enemies of Poland are as numerous, subtle, and 
indefatigable, as thej are powerful, — ^their hostihty never 
slumbers. — Let her friends then be active and vigilant ; 
let them be up and worldng' — and all-sufficient wiU be 
their reward, if, when the Pole stands again in proi^ 
and native dignity befoie the hearth-stone, of his ances- 
tors, and looks with a tear of pride and joy to the 
Baticw^ standard^ floating above him, he has reason to 
remember that in our island-home he found a refuge 
in the hour of adversity, and that among us he ever 
foun4 hearts eager to co-operate with him in the strug* 
gle for life and liberty. [The honourable and learned 
gentleman sat down amidst loud and long continued 
plaudits.] 

Mr. WswRAHAM, M. P., said that after the able and 
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affedang speech they had jttst heard, he was totally 
incapable of offering anything worthy their attention, 
in addition. He confessed, with shame, feeling as 
he did as an EngUshman, for the unhappy state of 
the suffering Poles, that this was his first attendance 
at a Meeting of this description. He had great pleasure 
in seconding the motion. 

The motion was then put and unanimously carried 
amidst considerable applause. 

C. B. Sheridak, Esq. proposed that the second 
resolution, to the effect — that the thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to those Ladies, who by their zealous 
exertions, contributed to the proceeds arising out of 
the Fete, which took place at the Beulah Spa, for the 
benefit of the distressed Poles. 

Captain Norton briefly seconded the resolution, 
which was carried. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. moved the third resolution : 
that Thomas Wentworth Beaumont Esq., be re-elected 
President of this Association. He observed that he 
need not expatiate on the conduct of one — ^who was 
so well known to every gentleman of this Association. 
His generosity and kind disposition were so familiar 
to them all — that he did not think, even if he 
were to speak until the close of the day, that he would 
be able to adduce any fresh or more convincing^ 
proof of the debt of gratitude, that all the friends 
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of Poland, owed to that inestimable man. [Cheers.] 
He had great pleasure in proposing the honourable 
gentleman as President of this Society. [Hear, hear] 

Hunter Gordon, Esq., in seconding this resolution, 
remarked that every one of them had witnessed the 
«eal and liberality of Mr. Beaumont, when this In- 
stitution was in a state of great feebleness, and in 
want of funds — ; [Hear, hear,] he had done more than 
any other individual to promote the views of the Asso- 
ciation. [Cheers.] 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. CoRTAzzi proposed the fourth resolution : that 
the warmest thanks of this Meeting, be given to 
Lord Viscount Sandon, who moved, and the Members 
of the House of Commons, who so ably supported 
the application to Parliament, for an increased grant 
in support of the Polish Refugees. He said ,*he 
rose with great diffidence to present himself to the 
notice of the Meeting, as he had only been a few 
days elected a member of the Society. He could not 
however refrain from expressing the great pleasure 
that he felt in bearing testimony to the efforts of 
the noble Lord, in support of the cause of the Poles. 
[Hear, hear.] He was convinced that the only effec- 
tual check to the arbitrary and domineering career of 
Russia, would be the re-establishment of Poland, 
and he believed that was the general opinion enter- 
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tained throughout Europe. Nothing, he was sa- 
tisfied, would tend more to promote that which 
they all had in view, namely : a proper balance of 
the European powers. [Hear,] 

Mr. MacDonbll, in a neat speech seconded the 
resolution and complimented the noble Lord (Sandon) 
for the interest he had taken in the condition of 
the Polish Refugees, The resolution having been 
carried, 

* 

Wm. Adam Smith, Esq. moved the fifth resolution : 
that the Right Hon. Lord Faumure, Right Hon. Lord 
Dudley Coutts Stuart, The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Scarborough, and The Right Hon. the Marquis of 
Bredalbane, be re-elected Vice-Presidents of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. He said that they were 
all aware of the unprecedented and praiseworthy ex- 
ertions of the noble Lords, and the thanks of the 
Meeting were due to none more than to the 
noble Chairman, for the sacrifices he had made. 

Mr. Ferousson expressed his anxiety to see the 
time when the independence of Polan^ should be 
re-established, and when this and other countries 
should join those brave men in the cry of death 
to the tyrant. He concluded by cordially second- 
ing the resolution, which was passed with accla- 
mation. 

Lord Dudley C. Stuart, then rose, and on be- 
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half of the Vice-Presidents, returned thanks to the 
followiog effect : 

Gentlemen, in the name of my colleagues, and in 
my own, I beg leave to return thanks for the honor 
conferred on us, by the resolutions which you have 
just passed/ For myself I must be allowed to say that 
I am most unfeignedly gratified and highly flattered 
by the expressions in regard to my services, which 
it has pleased my friends — Mr. William Adams 
Smith, and Mr.' Fergusson of Raith to employ and 
by the manner in which the Meeting has received 
them, 

I am conscious that a great portion of such en- 
comiums must be ascribed rather to the kindness of 
my friends, than to my own merits, that part of them, 
however, which ascribes to me zeal in the cause of 
this Association, and an eager desire to promote 
all imdertakings, having a tendency favourable to the 
interests of Poland, I hesitate not to accept, for I 
believe it is not possible for any one to be animated 
with more sincere or warmer feelings on these subjects 
than myself. 

It' always affords me satisfaction to see any number 
of my countrymen assembled together on behalf of 
Poland, and I think it must be a matter of congratu- 
lation to the Poles and to their friends, to know that 
in the heart of this great Metropolis there is a 
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Meeting composed. of geatlemfia^ like tiiose I see 
around me, held on this day. iGentlemen, ifAo eseaptng 
from the duties of the senate, the splendour of the 
courtf and all that mighty stream of cane of business 
^d of pleasure, that oontinually flows by, sweeping 
along ally more or less, in its current, have to day 
filled this room, for the purpose of oelebrating the 
anniversary of the establishment of the glorious 
Polish Constitution of 1791, of testifying their at- 
tachment to the cause of Poland, of protesting against 
the t3rranny which oppresses her, and of proclaiming 
their hopes and wishes for her restoration, to indepen* 
dence and freedom. 

The cause of Poland is so Essentially that of 
justice, of nature, and of religion, that it ia admitted on 
nW bands to be so, and those who argue against it have 
no ground left them, and seldom attempt to take 
any bat ibsA of what they call expediency. 

This is why it finds friends in all countries, among 
persons of opinions, ideas, and habits of thinking on 
all other suljects the most opposite. This is why 
we see men opposed to each other in politics, differ- 
ing in Religion^ disagreeing, perhaps, on all other 
points, assembled in this room for one common 
purpose* This is why milMons in Poland, unshaken 
by misfortunes, unbroken by persecution, uuwearied by 
passing years, remain steadfast in their resolution 
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^ rise 1^ like one niaii, whenever the pro{)er tune 
arrives, and to hurst the tyrant honds that en- 
slave them asunder : and this is why when they 
do nse, their rising '#ill he hailed with one tmiversal 
acclaim, by iUH good and enl^htened men tluroaghoat 
the world, ahd why in the end it must be snccessM. 
[Cheers.] 

• I remember that at a&r Animal Meeting last yeai^ 
in speaking of the great object of the As6ociatioQ, 
thie promotion of sympathy in the cause of Poland, I ob« 
served that in oar endeavbmrs, we had nd more power- 
ful coadjutor than the Ehiperor of Russia himself^ who 
evt^ year, by some hew outrage, excites the indigaar 
tion of all British' hearts against his Grovemment^ A 
year has passed since then; and it seems that his lo^* 
twl Majesty has taken care not to give the lie to mj 
remark. You have just heard from my learned firiend* 
Mr. Beales, an accbunt of forty Volhynian genilemDii 
dragged to the mines of Siberia : the cleigy in lit^a- 
^mia have also been ordered to abandoil the religioii 
of which they are the ministers, and to conform to the 
Greek Church on pain of banishn^ent to Siberia ; and 
-the tyranny of Russia descending even to trifles, when 
it hopies that trifles may insult a people and degrade 
their character — having before taken every means to 
suppress the language and make them talk in a foreign 
tongue •«-' has. now ordered the peasants to quit their 
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iiatioQal ooBtumei, and commanded them» under severe 
penalties^ to appear, on all occasionB, dressed like 
Russians. 

Another proceeding calculated to excite the indigna- 
tion of Englishmen and particularly of those who de- 
precate foreign interference in the internal afiairs of any 
state, is one not indeed ostensibly the act of Russia, 
but so evidently referable to her influence as to make it 
clearly chargeable to her. 

The brave Greneral Skrzynecki, so celebrated for hb 
achievements in the late Polish War, was residing in 
Austria, where he had found such an asylum as des- 
potic governments afford—- 1. e, he was under the sur- 
ve^a^ce of the police. 

.ffj^g XiCopold, thinking that the services of such an 
of^ef would be valuable to him, intimated to him, that 
provided he could find means to leave his abode at 
I^ragufiand reach Belgium, he would appoint him to the 
Qom^iiisnd of a division in his army ; General Skzrynec- 
ki, w^ saw in this overture, a prospect of an honour- 
able employment instead of an useless and therefore 
tedious life, passed in a state little better than captivity^ 
as well as a means of indirectly promoting the advan- 
tage of Poland — accepted the proposal — left Prague 
secretly, and escaping the vigilance of the Austrian and 
Prussian Police, reached this British land of liberty. — 
From here he proceeded, without loss of time, to Belgium, 
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where lie was immediately received into the Belgian 
service, with the rank of General of Division. The 
Austrian and Frossian Ministers forthwith addressed 
a note to the Belgian Government, insolently demiihding 
either that the General should be dismissed, or that their 
passports should be deHvered to them. But King Leopold 
feeling no doubt that to acquiesce in this demand, woidd 
be nothing less' than to violate a pledge to the General, 
which his honour bound him to maintain, with a spirit 
highly creditable to him, as his sole answer, sent them 
their passports. [Loud cheers.] 

Belgium has now acceded to all the demands of the 
five allied powers, and for the sake of maintaining 
peace, order, and conciliating the good will' of l!he 
Governments of Europe, has signed the treaty of the 
Twenty-four Articles, imposing on her the &oi^ paiifi- 
ful sacrifices. ' ' ' ^ 

Yet the Austrian and Prussian Governments, dt 
course instigated by Russia, still insist on the' dismissal 
of General Skrzynecki, and refuse to allow their Mmis- 
ters to reside at the Court of Brussels — and thus fhe 
relations of amity are to be suspended (although Bel- 
gium has conceded every important point, and al- 
though the General is not and never has been actively 
employed, but only as it were on half-pay) — merely to 
gratify the malignant feelings of* Prince Meternich and 
the Emperor of Russia* Surely the influence of the 
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Britttii Govenuoftent ouglit to he tmfioytd to pot an 
^id to 60 acasdrioitB a fuece of mjastice^ and to protec t 
from each wi indigmty, the illy and the Unde of ^ 
Queen of England. 

Lest we should be tired of hekrin^ oonstaatfyof the 
perseeations of the Poles and grow caDoas on tint 
.subject, the Russian Emperor alferds new jg;roands for 
British indignation. In the war ni ezfiermiilati<m which 
he is waging against the Circasaans. This winter 
horrid aecounts have beiefi recerr^ of ]^risoners taken 
by the Russians being aH inhumanlj bntdiered. The 
C Si ca saian s are a bratfe and noble peqpleb like the Poles 
— like them the delennined eneaues of Russia — Vke 
them resolved never to ^ubont to the Rnasian yoki^— 
Hke them animated with the most enthuaiaBtie attadi- 
ment to their mdq^enduioe and fibeity — like tibem 
attadied to England, and looking to England for assist'- 
aacc and suppu t i . [Mudi dieerkig*] 

The friends of Poland ought also t4> be the friends of 
GiroBfisia — lor tboee countries are to eadi other, tiiough 
no tieatioB be signed between them, the most fridifnl 
allies— and in this they resemble eadi odwr»that as 
Pcdand ofoa the most eHeetive bnlwariL to the libeities 
fd Ennqpe, and the firmest rampart to her against tbe 
i^greasions <tf Russia — so Gircassia p t c ncn ts an ob- 
stade to her designs upon Central Asia» and uhimate^ 
upon our Indian possessions, which, if (Srcas^ be 
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assisted in time* Ruseia -will never be able to SursKwnt^ 

If those at the head of the aflairs of this couBtry, had 

possessed the penetration to discern the importance oi 

the re-establishment of Folandy and if they had had 

the courage to take the measures necessary for the 

attainment of that object>— tneasm'es Mrhich would, have 

imposed on England but veiy slight sacrifices^ — they 

would have secured the greatest benefits^ not only to 

Poland, but to this country and to the whole mviliaeid 

world. It is impossible to conceive any thing more 

conducive to the interests of Uberty than the existeiM^ 

of a great free country Hke this, at the western eictre^ 

mity of Europe, and of another great country lilce.jPo- 

land, stretching from the Baltic to the Black $ea> p06> 

sessing also free institutions, and allied to Enghiidby 

similarity of opinions and community of interestftt |^ 

wards her eastern boundary. If the opportunity. j9f 

achieving these great benefits, had not been ithrowp 

away in 1830 and 1831, the country would not now 

be filled with appprehension and indignation t^ the 

aggressive designs and ambitious schemes of Russia. 

Of these designs and of the noble spirit with whioh she 

is animated towards England, there is no loiter room 

to doubt. Her endeavours are constantly directs to 

destroy British influence in Turkey; and unhc^pily 

those who rule over us, imagining that a few remark$ 

on the subject from the lips of a Minister in Farliam^at 
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or a royal speech, are sufficient for the purpose, hesitate' 
on the more energetic measures requisite to counteract 
them.' 

By Russian intrigues, amicable relations have been 
actually interrupted between this country and Persia, 
and the British Minister has left the Court of the 
Shah. The correspondence with regard to Persia, laid 
on the table of the House of Commons, exhibits a 
tissue of perfidy towards Great Britain on the part of 
Russia, scarcely to be paralleled, and makes, perfectly 
plain and evident, her machinations against our in- 
terests in India. 

It is true the Russian Government, on being' detect- 
edi 'has acted a submissive part, and has disavowed het 
Agents^— and Russia will always submit and recede 
wh^lienwr Great Britain insists upon it* When urging 
the Government to resist with more vigour the unjust 
lIH-j^asions of Russia, I, and those who acted with me, 
hflive always denied bdng the advocates of war. I 
always said that every concession would be made by 
Russia if resolutely demanded, for with aU her vaunting, 
and all her ei^tent of territory, and her large armies and 
navies, she is perfectly incapable of resisting this coun- 
try, if we were to put forth our strength. How cul- 
pable then are those who, instead of taking the attitude 
becoming England, instead of insisting on that which 
in good faith and honor is due to her, have suffered 
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indignities to be offered to her, her flag to be insulted, 
the rights of her merchants to be invaded, her protests 
or remonstrances to be disregarded, and have acted as 
though they were intimidated by the vaunts and insolent 
bearing of Russia. Russia having been allowed, in 
violation of her treaties with us, to oppress and perse- 
cute Poland — the opportunity of resisting her there 
has for the present past away. She is now attacking 
our interests by attempting the subjugation of the Cir- 
cassians, and other independent nations bordering on 
the Caucasus, and so determined is she in her purpose, 
that neither ships nor armies, nor expense of blood Or 
of treasure, is spared ; and the Emperor has appmnted 
his best General, Prince Paskiewicz, to conduct the War 
against those Circassians, whom, a short time agd, h^ 
aflected to speak of Ughtly, as of rebellious sabjects 
that he was obliged to chastise. 

His success would have a powerful effect on the 
whole of Central Asia, and would act most injuriously 
on our interests in India. 

Is the opportunity of counteracti]|g his efforts against 
us there also to be lost as well as in Poland? Why should 
not the independence of Circassia, which really exists, 
be recognized by this country ? And why should we 
not have a fleet in the Black Sea to protect the 
interests of our merchants, in carr3ring on with the 
inhabitants a lawful and lucrative trade ? [Loud cries 
of hear.] 
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I have been led in pointing out the proceedings of 
Rmsia, injorious to this country, to speak at greater 
length than I intended, and jet a great deal more might 
be said on the subject. ' 

I win now, however, only add that I esteem it an 
high honor to belong to this Association, which, I 
sincerely hope and believe, does a great deal of good, 
by fostering sympathy for the cause of Poland ; and the 
Report that has been read shews that we have not been 
inactive. It may be said that much that has been done 
has been the work of individual members, who might 
have accomplished the same things, had the Association 
not existed ; but I think that it a£Fords encouragement to 
those persons^ and I am sure it has that effect upon 
myself^ to meet here occasionally and interchange 
oommunications, and recoimt what each has been able 
to effect or hopes to accomplish. 

I ^nk the Association has a powerful effect in pro- 
moting activity among the friends of Poland ; I hope 
therefore that it will continue to flourish, and I beg to 
assure you, gentlemen, that I shall endeavour to evince 
my sense of the honor you have done me by renewed 
efforts and fresh exertions in the cause. [The noble 
Lord sat down amidst much cheering.] 

Colonel Lach Sztrma said that after so many 
resolutions had been passed, and so many eloquent 
speeches delivered by different gentlemen on behalf of 



Poland, it appeared tQ him but just and due that, at 
least, one Polish voice be heard, M^hich voice cannot- 
be but that of the warmest gratitude. After having 
then adverted to what had been done by the Society 
for the Refugees in alleviating the hardships of their 
present situation, and for the cause of Poland in 
general, by advocating it on every occasion; which 
important services his countrymen were best aUe to 
appreciate — he remarked that by these means a link of 
indissoluble friendship had been formed between Poland 
and Ebigland, in which the former wiU, for ever, be 
bound, in gratitude to the latter. Such being the 
retroeqpect, he felt the more rejoiced at the prospect ; 
for when he meditated on the warm wishes which are 
invariably expressed, and- on the noble exertions and' 
energies which are daily displayed, in the Polish cause, 
by the members of this Association, in their individual 
and collective capacities, he could not help taking up 
the words, that fell from his honorable friend (Mr. 
Adam Smith) in his most forcible speech^ but as an 
aiispicious foreboding that Poland is destined to become 
"the burial-place of Russian Despotism." In con- 
clusiozi» the Colonel added that the feelings and glad 
anticipations he had thus expressed, were not hai^ 
boured by him alone ; but would find, he was sure, an- 
unanimousi response in the breast of his countrymen 
who were present in the Assembly. 
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Mr. J. SczxpANowAKi made some brief remarks ta 
the Meeting of a similar tendency. 

Colonel Lbicester Stanhope moved the sixth re- 
solution: that the Earl of Shelbonme be elected 
member of the Council, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Cutlar Fergusson, Esq.» deceased, and that Lord 
Viscount Loftns, — Wm. Gibson Craig, Esq., M.P. — ► 
Greorge WHbraham, Esq., M.P. — - R. G. Macdonnell, 
Esq. — and Frederick Cortazzi, Esq., be elected in the 
room of the five members of the Council who have 
retired. The gallant Colonel, in the course of an 
eloquent speech* observed, that although he felt grati- 
fied that Goveremef t had increased the grant to the 
unfortunate Poles ; yet, at the same time, he regretted 
ttot they had taken the controul out of the hands of 
' tfhbse' who were better judges of the wants of the 
Refbgees, than Government themselves could be. The 
gallant Colonel, after some handsome compliments ta 
Lord Dudley Stuart for his exertions in the cause* 
eoneluded by refering to die encroachments of Russia 
upon British India, and urged the necessity of re* 
establishing the nationality of Poland. 

Mr. BuLLBN seconded this resolution, and in a feel- 
ing manner adverted to the kind treatment he had ex-r 
^erienced from the Poles, when he was engaged on the 
Medical Staff at Warsaw. He then alluded to having 
been robbed by a Polish Jew, and testified to the ex-. 
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treme lindaess he had received from Prince Czartpryski 
and of other Polish gentlemen while in that countrj- 

The resolution was carried nem. con, 

C. B. Sheridan, Esq. after complimenting Mr. 
Young upon the ahility and knowledge he had dis" 
played in a lecture lately delivered on the last Polish 
Revolution, proposed the seventh resolution —" That 
the cordial thanks of this Association are due to Gilbert 
Ainslie Young, Esq., for his able lecture on the causes 
and results of the late Polish Revolution, and that he be 
requested to have it printed and published." 

Mr. Thurston seconded the motion ; and remarked 
that Mr. Young had omitted no opportunity to rqi^er 
service to the cause. [Hear, hear] ,,^j 

Mr. Barnard moved, and Mr. Adam Smith «^QQf|d- 
^d a vote of thanks to Dr. Blundell, hXot ,Hofi,9Wy 
Secretary of the Association, which being carrju^^ ;ifm. 
con.p and that gentleman having acknowledged the; com- 
pliment, thanks were then voted to Lord Piujttey JSl^^|art 
for his conduct in the chair, and the Noble l^r^ l\aying 
made some suitable observations in reply, the Meeting 
separated. 
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DONATIONS 

Received for the Relief of the Polish Refugees not 
participating in the Parliamentary Grant, from Zrd 
May, 1838, to the Srd May, 1839. 



Sir George and Lady Martia . (per Lord D. Stuart) 
H. W. Mastertooi Esq., • • . (per Contts and Co ) 
Rev. John Wilaoa .... (per Cocks and Biddulph) 
R, U. P. of H. (per London and Westminster Bank) 
Widow of S. B. D., per B. Z. (per Colonel Szyrma) 

B. Z (ditto) 

Lady Mary C. Bentinck . (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 

F.M (ditto) 

Three Ladies .••.•• (per Contts and Co ) 
A. Roherts, Esq. • • . • (Smith, Payne and Co.) 
Edward Jnckie, Esq. . . . (ilitto) 

Hon. Mrs. Upton . • (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 
W. W. . 4 (per Dr. Blundell) 



Carried forward . . . £38 
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Brought forward • . 

Thomas Saanders^ £sq. • . "^ • • (per Dr. Blundell) 

F. Wedgwood, Esq (per Coutts and Co.) 

Hon. Mrs. Fox . • • (per Frederick Pfgou, Esq ) 
Terrick Hamilton, Esq. • (ditto) 

Lord Dndley Stuart. ••.••(£. Beales, Esq ) 
Edward Holland, Esq. . (per Cocks and Biddulph^ 
CoHectedby R. S. . • (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Webber • (per Mrs. Kerr Seymour) 



38 



James Singleton, Esq. • 
Dowager Lady Cawdor • 
The Editor of the " Sun»* 
Miss A. M. Corbett . . 
William Robertson, Esq. 
A Fellow Subject . • 
Lord Francis Egerton • 
James Kinloch, Esq. 
James Beck, Esq. • • 
James Bryson, Esq. • 
James Edlin, Esq. . • 
B. Haywood, Esq. • • 
C Bryson, Esq. • • . 
J. Place, Esq. • . . 

F. Bennett, Esq. • • 

G. F. T. 

A. M.C. . . . . . . 



(dito) 
(per Coutts and Co.) 
(per Dr. Blundell) 
(per Coutts and Co.) 
(per K. L. Szyrma) 
(per Coutts and Co ) 
(per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 
(per Smith, Payne and Co.) 

• • . (Jones and Co.) 

• (Smith, Payne and Co.) 

(ditto) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 



Mrs. Corbett (per Hoare and Co ) 

S. G (per Smith, Payne, and Co ) 

R. E (ditto) 



1 
1 
1 
5 
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£158 17 6 
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N. K 

M. C. ... 

Mrs. M. M. • 

M. H. C. . , 

Rev. J. R. Hall 

M. B. Rennie, Esq 

John Angerstein, Esq. . . 

G. C 

C. H 

Alexander Murray, Esq. . 

Miss Bright 

H A. Wedgwood, Esq. • . 

Miss Darwin 

Lord W. Bentinck, M. P. . 
J. 6. Parker, Esq. . . • 
Z. per " Globe*' Newspaper 
W. H. Dawson, Esq. 
T. Phillips, Esq. • 

4. E 

HoA^ Bdward Vpton 
A Lady .... 



Bzonght forward • 

« . . (Hoare and Co.) 

, • (per Colonel Szyrma) 

(Smith. Payne and Co.) 

(ditto) 
(per Mortlock and Co ) 
(per Cocks and Biddulph) 
(per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 
(per Cocks and Biddulph) 
(ditto) 
(per Coutts and Co.) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 
fditto) 
(ditto) 
(per Smith, Payne and Co ) 
(ditto) 
' (ditto) 
(per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 
(ditto) 



£ 9- d. 

158 17 6 
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1 0^ 
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2 2 
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5 
10 
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Col)ected at Davis and Porter*s (ditto) 

James Buller, Esq . (per Cocks. Biddulph and Co.) 

Miss Sarah Teuton . . • (iii^mith, Payne and Co.) 

Collected by Mrs. Ker. Seymer (per Hon. Mrs. 
Singleton) 

Henry Ker Seymer, Esq (ditto) 

H. M (ditto) 
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£284 3 
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£ s, d. 
Brought forward . . 284 3 

Mr. Mihmd .... (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 026 

Messrs. Ferjpis (per Coutts&Co.) 2 

J. M. . . . • (ditto) 1 

M. S. S (ditto) 1 

M. S (ditto) 200 

Rear Admiral Fame (ditto) 5 

R. D., and Family (ditto) 10 

John Ames, Esq (ditto) 10 

Anonymous, with a little book . (per Dr. Blundell) 5 

Adams, Esq (ditto) 10 

Baron da Berenger (ditto) 3 7 

L., per Lord D. Stuart ..... (Coutts & Co.) 500 

A. U (ditto) 1 

— Petrie,Esq (perMr. Wyszynski) 110 

•R J. ..*.... (per S. Gnorowski, Esq ) 1 q 

Miss Susan de Lancy .... (per Lord D. Stuart) 10 . d 

Captain Weymouth (per Colonel Szyma) 5 

For the '* Pauvres Polonais" (per Polish Emigration 

Committee) 20b 

Lord Corehouse (per F. Zaleski, Esq.) 10' 10 

Produce of 5s., Annual Subscription (per Hon. Mrs. 

Singleton 12 15 

James Singleton, Esq., a legacy left him, (per Lord 

D. Stuart) • 10 

La Sodete des Dames Polanaises, 4 Paris par la Prin- 

cesse Marie de Wurtemburg • . (ditto) 45 

Charles Pigou, Esq (per Fk. Pigou, Esq) 10 

Lady Mary Fox (ditto) 5 

George Viiiao, Esq (ditto) 5 



Carried forward . . . £425 3 6 
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£ 
Brought forward • . 425 

W. H. R (per Smithi Payne, & Co.> 5 

Ix>rd Carrington (ditto) 20 

Edmund Eyre, Esq. (ditto) 1 

Mrs. A. Stewart (ditto; 3 

E. L. H. . • . • (ditto) 

Received, per Anonymous Letter • (per Coutts & Co.) 20 

Captain Pongoushi (ditto) 1 

4.. B., per ** Globe" Newspaper • . (ditto) 1 

Wm. Bnrcham Esq (ditto) 5 

J.E (ditto) 1 

By Messrs Clarke and Metcalf . . (ditto) 1 

C. H. Ware, Esq. .«•••• (ditto) 3 

MissSprot 4 (ditto) 2 

J. Newnham, Esq (ditto) 5 

Miss Richardson Curier • • • • (ditto) 10 

^rs« Sarah Wedgwood • (per R. J. H. Mackenzie) 10 

Fiv« Shilling Subscriptions (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 3 

Collection by a Frien4 (ditto) 1 

A Widow's Mi>e • • • . . (per Col. Szyrma) 

Five Shilling Yearly Subscriptions (per Countess Mon- 

talembert) 2 

MiS' Meynell (per F. Pigou, Esq.) 1 

Colonel Fox (ditto) 1 

£. Tnffhell, Esq (ditto) 5 

H. Yaughan, Esq (per Col. Szyrma) 3 

Collected by a Lady . • (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 1 

Earl of Carnarvon (F. Pigou, Esq.) 5 

WiUiamOrd,Es^ (ditto) 5 

Robert Pigou, Esq (ditto) 5 
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Carried forward . . . £546 7 6 
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Brought forward . . 546 7 6 



IiOr4 Vernon • 

Charles K. Cockerelly Esq. 
John Harford, Esq., of Bristol 
Captain H. Meynell, R. N. • 
Polish Democratical Society • 



(ditto) 2 

(ditto) too 

(ditto) 5 

(ditto) 10 

(perValois&Co.) 3 17 1 

A Polish Lady 5 double Napoleons (per J. Szczepanowski) 7 16 8 

Visoonnt Sandon, M. P. . (per Lord D C, Stnart) 5 

Hon. Mrs. Stanley • • • • c (F. Pigou, Esq.) 10 9 

Lydia Viscountess Dillon • • • • (ditto) 10 

Hon. Theobald Dillon (ditto) 10 

I Crununin, Esq. • • • (per Lord D. Stuart) 5 

Bight Hon. Henry Labonchere, M. P. (F. Pigou Esq.) 3 

H. HuUam»£sq. ...... (ditto) 600 

<— Crackenthorpe, Esq. .... (ditto) 2' ^ 

A Prebend (ditto) 10 

John A.Warre,Esq (ditto) I '0 

A Friend (per Lord D. Stnait) & 

A Friend, (B. L.) ...... (ditto) I 0* 

Annual Five Shilling Subscriptions (per Countess Mofr- 

talembert) • . . 3 9 

Miss (per Wilson Patten, Esq , MP.) 10 

John Moore, Esq (per F. Pigou, Esq.) 5 

A Lady • . (per Mr. Wierdnski) 2 

Lady Montefiore (per Lord D« Stuart) 5 

Y'^' \ Children (per Col. Szyrma) 7 6 

James White, Esq. • • . • (per Coutts and Co.) 10 

William Yaxley WakeUn, Esq. (ditto) 25 

R. M , (Leamington) . . . (ditto) 1 



Carried forward • . . ;f649 8 9 
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£ s, d. 
' Brovght forward . . 649 8 9 

Sergoint Taddy (per Coutts and Co.) 2 

Rev. C.Erie (<fitto) 2 

Ottver Latham » Esq. . . . (ditto) 6 

VifiCOtuQt Ebrington . . . (ditto) 5 

A Peer (per Lord D. Staart) 5 

Viscount Ashley (ditto) 2 

Lord Somerville «... (per S. Gnowrski, Esq.) 500 

H. R* H. the Doke de Nemours (per Lord D. Stuart^ 10 • 

Horton Lloyd, Esq (ditto) 10 

Miss A. Thompson .... (ditto) 100* 

Mrs. Beckett (per Dr. Seattle) 110 

Mar^all Sonlt (per D. BlundeU) 10 d 

lUidy Frances Sandon .... (per Lord D. Stnart) 500 

Three Friends to the distressed Poles (perCol Szyrma) 3 

A sum found by the «ame (ditto) 1 12 

JHis9 Snpth . . . • (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 10 

Collected per Lady Ker Seymour ■ (ditto) 12 6 

pearly Bve Shilling Subsoription (ditto) 4 5 

^Up^Augerstein (ditto) 5 

Valentine Maher,Esq.(yiscount Loftus) (LordD.Stuart) 5 

|x)rd J^es Stuart Tditto) 2 

C. B. Sheridan, Esq (ditto) 10 

T.Pigou, Esq (ditto) 1 

W. Denison, Esq., M. P. ... (Lord D. Stuart) 10 

Yearly Five Shilling Subscriptions (per Countess Mon- 

talembcrt; 10 

Sir Edward Baker, Bart. . . . (per Col. Szyrma) 10 

Thomas Herbert Noyes, Esq. . . (ditto) 10 



Carried forward . . . £74f> 9 3 
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Brought forward . . 

Per Mrs. Ker Seymer • (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 

Earl and Countess of Dartmouth (ditto) 

Lady Frances Sandon . . (ditto) 

The Duke of Devonshire . (ditto) 

Hon. Charles Gore . . . (ditto) 

Per Cent, of Mr. Emmett's Medals (ditto) 

Miss Richardson .... (per Coutts and Co.) 

H. Finer, Esq (ditto) 

Edward Gruhb, Esq. . • • (ditto) 

Hon. Edward Bligh . . . (ditto) 

— Bennel, Esq (ditto) 

R. D. « (ditto) 

A Friend to Poland .... (ditto) 

H. (ditto) 

Lieutenant Colonel Mitchell (per Smith, Payne and Co.) 

lames Gallaway, Esq. . • (ditto) 

Mrs. Casterton . • • . (ditto) 

D. B (ditto) 

Mrs. Caston of Dalstoa • (ditto) 

Mrs. Saunders of Dalston (ditto) 

M (ditto) 

Miss Famcombe • . . (ditto) 

J. C. Carpue, Esq. . . . (ditto) 

S. G (ditto; 

J. Edured, TitoU Tavern, Gravesend (ditto) 

Cash, byY. O (ditto) 

H. Kingscote, Esq. • . (ditto) 

Hon. Mrs. Denman . . (per Cocks and Biddulph) 

Carried forward • « < 
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£ s. d. 

Brought forward . • 805 8 9 

M. (per Cocks and Biddalph) 1 » 

J. S. S (ditto) 7 

Earl of Eiuton, M.P. . . (ditto) 5 

J.A. A. • (ditto) 10 

MiflS J. Bright . . . • (ditto) 10 

George Fordham, Esq. .. (ditto) 10 

G. G. Fordham, Esq. . . (ditto) 10 

B. Bingham, Esq. . . . (ditto) 2 

Mrs. Barrell (ditto) 5 

A B. (ditto) 5 

Mrs. Douglas . • • . (ditto) 10 

Prmjteds of Beulah Spa F^te, 13th July (per Col. 

Styrma) 714 8 6 

Count Survilliers (per Coutts & Co) 10 

HrsvSankey (ditto) 110 

G.ALF* • • (ditto) 10 

AFtau^inWiimlngtouSquare (ditto) 1 

aOi % *. (ditto) 10 

ned0rickPigou,Esq. • . • . . (ditto) 11 

Ti8C0un<j LetjflOA • « , • (per Lord D Stuart) 5 

TiscfontLolttta (ditto) 10 

Tisoount Catherine Jermyn (per Hon. Mrs, Singleton) 5 

H orton lioyd, Esq. • • • • (per Col. Szyrma) 10 

Richard Napier. Esq (ditto) 3 

-^—*—Toung Esq., Camden Town (ditto) 10 

Proceeds of the 2nd Beulah Spa Fete, 30th July . . 15 

lady Domville (per Col. Szyrma) 3 

C. N. Cmmbuly, Esq. • (per S. B.Gnorowski, Ksq.) 110 

John Robertsoni £8^«| of Norwich (per Iiord D. Stuart) 110 



Carried forward . . . ;^1598 1 3 
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£ s. d. 
Bio«gbt forward .. 1598 1 3 

Right Hon. T. Sfpring Rice . • (per Xx)rd D. Stuart) 10 e 

Collected in Five SbiUing Subscriptions, at Davis and 

Porter's (per Hon. Mrs. SingktQn) 5 10 

Collected in Hon. Mrs. Singleton's Book (ditto) .15 9 

Mrs. Harriet Lee (per Coutts & Co. ,5 

Miss S. de Lancey (ditto) 10 Q 

U.O (ditto) 10 

R. H. Daubeny, Esq (ditto) 5 

Mrs. Glassfnrd . * (ditto) 2 

LadyGoodericb (ditto) 1 jQ 

Viscount d* Ancbald • . • . • (ditto) 4 15 

Tbomas G.Sambrooke.Esq.fDundee Wbarf (ditto) 110 

Thomas Carr, Esq., of Lecb (per Smith, Payne, & Co.) 10 

J.K. .^ (ditto) &' ;0 O 

J Boddington, Esq (ditto) 3.^ Or^ifl 

Charles Brunton, Esq. • (per Smith, Payne, & Co) 1 ^ 1 .d 

W. F. S (per Lord 13. Gftnairi) ^i.aHi A 

J. Spear, Esq- . • • • (per Cocks and Biddnlph 4 Q) JBt 

F. P (ditto) fr. rOi ,<| 

(per Coutts & Co^> ' . .fr^ /CT 

Mrs. Wentworth Beaumont • • (per Dr. BlundeU)* 60 .0^ 

Duchess of Canizzaro (ditto) 5. &*^XK 

ReT. G. H. Fisk ....... (per Coutts & Co.) 100 

J. Warner, Esq (ditto) ] ^ 

L. Warner, Esq (ditto) 10 

J. Mansbr, Esq. . • (ditto) 10 O 

M. Barnard, Esq (ditto) 5 

O. B. Warner, Esq (ditto) 5 

Mr. Walker, Librarian • . . (per Col. Szyrma) 12 8 



Carried forward . . . £1817 5 11 
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Bmnglit forward . • 1917 5 11 

B. Hasding, Esq (per Col. Szyrma) 5 

Wm. Ewart, Esq (ditto) 5 

By Yearly Five Subscription, viz : (per Hon. Mrs. Singleton) 

LadyWombwell (ditto) 10 

Mr«. Angerstein • (ditto) 5 

William Heyward Cox, Esq. . . (per Lord D. Stuart) 10 

Mra«Lee (per Col Szyrma) 5 9 

Joseph Ewart, Esq. • . . . . (dittp) 5 

Mra.Gorbett . (ditto) I 1 

M. A \ . . . . (ditto) 3 

8. y«Per De Roscoe Attwood, Esq., Annual Subscription 

(perLordD. Stuart) 100 

— ]f rzewodowski, Esq. .... (per Col. Szyrma) 1 1 10 O 

U. R. Xorke, Esq. (Lord D. Stuart) 50 

kon, A. Barington (ditto) 1 € 

MissBerry. (ditto) 10 

La4y Calotte ElUott 1 

^7 HarrieU Elliott I (per Countess of Minto) 5 o 

Miss Elizabeth Richardson ) 

Qy pubAQEiptions from Exeter, viz. : (per J. Bacon, Esq.) 

John Sawer, Esq. • • . • . (ditta) 

Ditto second Donation .... (ditto) 

Sixpences collected by Mr. Fox in 1 737 (ditto) 

Ditto ditto by S.G.S (ditto) 

Ditto ditto by Miss Duncombe . (ditto) 

Sir John Kennaway, Bart. . • (ditto) 

Mark Kennaway, Esq (ditto) 

Die* Macgowan, Mayor of Exeter (ditto) 

Carried forward . . , £1925 6 U 
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£ 8, d. 
Bronglit forward . . 1925 6 11 

William Lea, Em}. (per J.Bacon, E^.) I I '0 

J.M Sidgelay, Esq (ditto) 1 O'O 

S. G. Sloman, Esq. .... (ditto) l^) 

Mrs. Read (ditto) lt> 

A Lady (ditto) 10 

A Lady, per T. Keekwick, Esq. (ditto) a 10 

T. Keckwick, Esq (ditto) 0' 10 

James Hack, Esq (ditto) 10 

Mrs. Bowes Brown, at Torquay . (ditto) 10 

A Lady, at do per Vivian and Co. (ditto) 1 

Rev. F. Shelley (ditto) id 

J. Bacon, Esq* (ditto) 5 5 

Mr» Bacon (ditto) 1 ) ^p 

-Miss Bacon (ditto) 6 10 6 

^liss A. M. Bacon (ditto) 6 10 p 

•Mrs. Angerstdn . • • (per Hon. Mrs Singleton) 5' 6 

Lord Panmure ...... (per L. Kodwei) ^\ V b 

Right Hon Locd Morpeth . (per Lord D. Stuart)'' Iti' ti ' 6 

Total . . . £}m^'U l\ 
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COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1839. 



PRBSIDBNT. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH BEAUMONT, Esa. 

VICE-PRB SID KNTS. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD PANMURE. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD DUDLEY COUTTS STUART. 
THE RIGHT HON. SARL OF SCARBOROUGH. 
THE RIGHT HON. MARUUIS OF BREADALBANE. 

COUNCIL. 

THE RTGHT HON. LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, M.P. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 

THE RIGHT HON. EARL OF SHELBURNE. M.P. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD VISCOUNT LOPTUS. 

WILLIAM GIBSON CRAIG. Esq , M.P. 

J. WILSON PATTEN, Esd., M.P. 

GEORGE WILBRAHAM, Esq , M.P. 

EDMUND BEALES, Esq. 

GEORGE BOWYER, Esq. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

FREDERICK CORTAZZI, Esq. 

HUNTER GORDON, Esq. 

JOHN B. KIRBT, Esq. 

K. F. H. MACKENZIE, Esq. 

CAPTAIN NORTON. 

HENRY REEVE. Esq. 

CHARLES BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, Esq. 

WILLIAM ADAMS SMITH. Esq., 

GILBERT A. YOUNG. Esq. 

HONORA&T SKC&ETAST. 

RICHARD GRAVES MACDONNELL, Esq. 

KBBIDBNT 8BCRBTART. PAYMASTER. 

LIEUTENANT IGNATIUS MR. LIONEL RODWELL. 

SZCZEPANOWSKI. 



Conmumeatiott made to the Council, on the 2nd of July 
1839, by Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart. 

Gkntlbmsn, 

I HAYB the pleasure to inform you that I have 
received a letter from our excellent President, Mr. 
Beaumont, dated June 11th, Naples; in which he 
requests n^e to take an opportunity of expressing to the 
Members of this. Association, his high gratification 
at the news which had just reached him, of his re-* 
election to the oflSce of President. He desires me, in 
tendering his sincere thanks, to assure you that he is 
as warm and ardent in the cause of Poland as ever 
he was; and that, believing this Association to have a 
tendency highly beneficial to that cause, he has nothing 
more at heart than its prosperity and success. 

Mr. Beaumont further requests me to express the 
peculiar pleasure he experienced on learning that he had 
been proposed by Mr. Campbell ; a circumstance which 
shews him, that in the mind of that distinguished man, 
and tried friend of Poland, all feelings of a personal nature, 
and even those of legitimate and honorable rivalry 
were subordinate to the consideration of what, under 
all circumstances, was most for the advantage of the 
cause — and justly observing that, " if an house be 
divided against itself, it must fall," he thinks that 
Mr. Campbell 8 conduct ought and wiU be taken as an 
example by the Poles, in circumstances of graver im- 
portance, when they ought to follow and obey as their 
leader the man, who, all things well weighed and con- 
sidered, is the most likely to conduct them to their 
grand object — the independence of their country* 

Mr. B. likewise begs me to tender his best thanks to 
Mr. Hunter Gordon, for having done him the honor 
to second the proposal, that he should be re-elected 
President : for that gentleman's talents and character, 
he has always felt admiration and esteem. 

(Signed) DUDLEY COUTTS STUART. 

.■■■■>-■■■ ^m, .M^ ■ IIIB ■ ■■ ■!■ 1111^— i^.^ ■ ■ »M.W^W^ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ MM-I L M. I ■ ■ ■ ^. ■■■— ■■ ■ I ^^^^^ 

J. Nichols, Printer, Miltoo Press, Chandos Street, SUand. 
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M E HI O R I A L 



OK T H e; 



PRESENT STATE 



O F 



P O L AN D. 



^p*""* 



Stmraa nos'^cxercet meitia« 



-Quod petis hie eft.— « 



HoR. 



■«M4 



J < A mod .extraordinary Pamphlet had been publi/hed^ 

• << which, though it was a pamphlet, was generally 
<< underftood to be the work of our Minifter (at Warfaw) 

• <* and as fuch had goiie over the whole of Europe/* 

Marquis of Lanfdvwne^^. Sfeect^ ^tb of May^ '79^* 



WAItSAW, PR I NT ED J 

LONDON: 

H£-rlLZNTEb FOR J. DEB&ETT^ OT?QSlXJ^J^SiLllHGrO'^ 

HOUSE, PlCCAPILLT^Sf^ 

i79r« 



^■Mriii 



INTRODUCTION. 



«fe^««iMH«adfaMri[4MMMilMHMAi*M»--4WM^ 



P^ VERY thing which can tend 
to throw light on the ob- 
fcure meafures for fome time 
purfued by the Minifter, muft 
be interefting to thofe, who, not 
enflaved by a blind confidence, 
are defirous of information, and 
fufpend their approbation or cen- 

A 2 fure 



( iv ) 

fure of Government, till they 
have deliberately examined the 
proceedings of thofe by whom 
it is conduced. 

The two papers, of which a 
tranflation is fubjoined, have 
been publifhed for fome months 
at Warfaw : If read with atten- 
tion, they explain a vaft num- 
ber of doubts, and afford frefli 
proofs, to corroborate all that 
has been advanced, relpe6J:ing 
the errors of the political fyftem 
lately adopted by our Admini- 
ftration. 

m 

* The 



( V ) 

The firft of thefe papers has 
evidently only been written to 
introduce a confidential note, 
circulated by the Englilh Mi- 
nifter at Warfaw, afcribed to our 
Court. This note is really cu- 
rious, it difcovers the Ipirit of 
our Court, and though pub- 
lifhed in a foreign language, * 
one may eafily perceive the lan- 
guage of the Mafter, every 
where there breathes that tone 
which characterizes our Prime 
Minifler, and fuits that, part of 

< 

* The Memorial on the Prefent State 
of Poland was publiflied in the Polifh lan- 
guage, dnd in a fort of Anglicifed-French. 

2 Didator, 



( vi ) 

jyietaXOt, which he perfdtms^ 
with fuch brilliant fuccefs. 



The iecond piece is a reply 
to this perfonnance ; the only 
obfervation which I fliall make 
tipon this work,, in which may 
be found the energy of truth, 
and the fentiments of a regene- 
rated patriotifm, is, that amidfl 
the complaints and cenfure 
which the author throws out 
upon the Englifh politics, he 
preferves his refpeO: for the Bri- 
tifh nation, and however he may 
be warmed with his fubjed, does; 
not confound a valuable nation 

in 



-* • 
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in thofe courtly intrigues, which 
might difgracp a people of lefs 
jeftablifhed reputation. 

It is for thofe whofe opinion 

can influence the conduct of 

Adminiftration to determine, 

whether, on the one hand, our 

riches are inexhauftible, and 

fully adequate to the expence 

of a fucceffion of unneceflary 

^armaments, and on the other, 

whether that reputation for juf^ 

tice and equity, which have in-* 

fpired refpeft for the Englifh 

name in all parts of the globe, 

can be prefervedj if our Court 

perfift in its intrigues. 

MEMO' 
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MEMORIAL, &cs 



MHiMHrti 



T ENTREAT all, into wfcofe hands 
this publication may fall, to perufe it 
with attention ; 1 had much rather they 
Would throw it into the fire, than flightly 
flurn over the contents. It is not, un- 
doubtedly, that it contains any thing ab- 
ftraft, or of difficult comprehenfion, but 
becaule it is. of the greateft importance, 
and at the fame time the fruit of much 
reflection* 

B Amidfl 



( o 

Amidft the great variety of opinions 
and interefls which have diftra^ed Po- 

< 

land, fince the commencement of the 
prefent Diet, two leading fafla have ap- 
peared to me to ariie^ and place them- 
ielves in the mdft ftrikiag point of view : 
the one is a deeided and general averfion 
for the yoke of Ruffia, and the other an 
equal diftruft of Pruflia. The former h 
certainly well-founded, and the latter is 
not lefs natural. Divided between the 
two fentiments of hatred and fear, the 
Republic, fince eighteen months, began 
anxioufly to feek the fupport of a third 
Power, which could have no intereft to 
injure it. It turned its eyes to England ; 
k made fucccffive overtures to the Court 
of Ijondon, to induce it to take an in- 

I tercft 



( 

\ 
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■ ^ 

tereft in Its affairs. With thiscvicw it 
aflbeiated the Minifler of this Court at 
Wariaw in all the conferences held be* 
tween the Deputation of Foreign Affairs 
and the Pruffian Envoy ; it even wifhed 
him to be prefent and afCjfHng in thefe 
negociations, which related to Pruflia and 
Poland alone. It appeared, in fine, tp 
found all its views of. fafety on a comr 
mercial and political connedioa with- 
England, 



Nq iboner had the Convention of Reich-* 
enbach taken place, than all at once the 
confidence of our country iri Great Bri- 
tain difappeared. Some malicioufly dif- 
pofed perfons, and fuperiicial politicians, 
entirely ignorant of the general pofition 

B 2 of 
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of the afl^irs of Europe, as well as 
of the part which Providence had al- 
lotted England (become by the troubles 
qf France the Ruling Power *) to per- 
form, imputed to it the imaginary wrong 
of having oppofcd the re-union of Ga- 
iicia to the Republic : as if this nation, 
charged with the pacification of the whole 
world, ought to render its lyftem fubfer- 
vient to the views of thofe who defired 

4 

fhe aggrandizement of a country already 
too extenfive for jts form pf government. 

[* It is a falfe adertion, which could only pro- 
ceed from ignorance and a jfllly vanity ; for rela- 
tively to England^ France has never been the 
Ruling Power in Europe : it was, it is true, thq 
xnoft intrigi|iiig and the mqft ^etefted; and, Iji 
fpite of thp prefent Adminiflration, the Englifh 
will never agree to replace France in the fan^e 
pdious point of view, in which, happily for th^ 
pniyerfe, it ha^.no^ceafed to appear.] 
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The Court of London a£led more 
wifely ; it confidered how Poland, inftead 
of augmenting its territory, might ren- 
der it of more value, as (hall prefently 
be fhewn ; namely, the liberty of com- 
merce acrofs the Pruflian States would be 
efFeftually a compenfation for all that the 
Pruflian nation had loft by the Treaty of 
Partition. But it was neceflary, that for 
fo valuable a compenfation a facrificc 
ihould be made : and of what ? of what 
it fcarcely can be (aid to pollefs ; of a 
city leparated from its port; of a city 
become wretched and defperate by its 
fbvereignty ; in fine, of a city, whofe 
communication by the Viftula will be 
entirely cut off, at the end of fbme 
ye^rs, by thofe banks of fand (it ie a 

ooto- 
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notorious fad) which the extreme 
wretchednefs into which it has fallen 
does not permit it to remove ; and th^ 
plan was rejected before it was known* 
I proceed to explain. 

The Englifh Miniiler having fome 
months received inflrudions from Lon* 
don to found the States on the ceiiion of 
Dantzick to Pruifia, with a view of ef- 
fedling the fo much wilhed-for treaty 
of commerce, did not think it prudent 
to make the; propofal dirc&ly to the na« 
tion fb lately exaiperated on this fubjeA 
by the Court of Berlin. He commu* 

nicated the ideas of his Court to fome 

• • • 

peribns of more enlightened minds, and 
depended upon them in order to give 

them 
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them weight. It happened that a copy 
of thefe ideas falling into the hands of 
Ibme malignant people, were entirely 
didorted and perverted, and reprefented 
as containing not only the ceilion of 
Dantzick to PruHia, but likewife of a 
part of Great Poland. Nothing- more 

* 

was nccefiary to produce a generaf alarm; 
and a claufe added in the moft precipitate 
manner tp the Cardinal Law contained 
in Article IV. of the plan of the New 
Conftitution, has been in all appearance 
the immediate ccnfequence.* 

* With itfytSt tp this claufe I will venture to 
fay, either the Diet had a right to pafs it into a 
law. without confulting the nation, or it had not. 
If it had, it can by the fame power, if it (hall 
think proper, abrogate it to-morrow ; if it had 
not, it has exceeded its powers : in the firft cafe 
the claufe is reYocable, and in the fecond it isnuIL 

There 
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There has likewiie fallen into my 
hands a copy of this Confidential Note ; 
and I think that I cannot better ferve my 
country, the Court from whom it pro- 
ceeded, and the Minifter by whom it wa? 
drawn up, than by rendering it as pub- 
lic as poflible. |t was conceived in the 
following terms : 



Confidential Note.* 



** It will appear from the nature of 
** this writing, that it is not employed 
** as the vehicle of any fort of propo- 
" fitions : without being fuppofed to 
** proceed from official authority, it is 

* Univcrfally afcribcd at Warfaw to the Engllfh 
Alinifter* 

*« fimply 
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** fimply intended to fubmit to a fmall 
<^ number of enlightened patriots, fbm^ 
** refleftions which occur to the mind 
** of the Minifter of a Court friendly to 
^* the Republic. 



^* The reports which perfbns ill-afie£t- 
** ed towards the King of Pruffia have fo 
*' infidioufly Ipreadi relative to his views 
^* upon Dantzick and Thorn, have at kft 
^^ ceafed; and they are forced to do juftice 
to the integrity and moderation of th^ 
Prince on this fubje^l. Whatever defirc 
he^ might have had to make the acquifi- 
tion, it never has been, and never could 
^* be, otherwife than with the full inclina- 
^^ tion andcon&Qt of the Pdiih them« 

« There 
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** There is at prefent in agitation z 
commercial arrangement, which ought 
to be produftive of advantage to four 
great powers, England, Holland, PruC- 

m 

lia, and Poland. The yjidertaking is 
vaft, but the circumftances are favoura- 
ble. The alienation of England from 
Ruflia, fo juft and well-founded, has 
fuggefted to her the means of with- 
drawing herfelf from a fpecies of de-! 
peridence, in which fhe h^s long been 
held, by the monopoly of this laft 
power, eftablifhed upon the greater 
number of thofe articles which are ne* 
ceffary to her .marine, 



^* Poland affords all that is^furniflied by 
^^ Ruffia, and abounds with natural pro- 

" du6tions; 



r^ 
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" duftions ; but it cannot reach the fea 
** with thefe produftions, in order tp ex- 
** change them for Englifli manufadures, 
^ ' without a great diminution of the duties 
*• with which it is loaded on its way, by 
" the King of Pruffia* It is neceffary, 
** then, that this obftacle fhould be re- 
** moved, in order to open a commercial 
^^ communication between England and 
^Poland. 



* * The fame oblervation applies, though 
" in lefs extent, to Holland. Pruflia 
** would not, perhaps, oppofe thefe views, 
" were it not apprehenfive of the de- 
*^ rangementofafyftem of finance, faulty 
" and inveterate in the extreme, but 
" which, however, muft always be fup- 

C 2 ** ported. 
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" ported. ' Wc ought to be juft j {tirely 
" wc are mdcbted to a Prince who 19 
** willing to take to pieces a great ma* 
" chine, none of whofe conftituent parts 
" have hitherto been found deficient, in 
** order to find a better, and fubftitute 
** atiother, with which he and his na- 
** tion are but tittle acquainted, and againft 
•^ which they muft have many preju-. 
*' dices. The Pruffian monarchy is 
" fupported on the bafis (as is every go- 
** vernment where money is theprmum 
'*^ mobile) o£ its financed, and this original 
" foundation, which has been laid by 
" the predeceflbrs of the reigning mo^ 
" narch, has been fitted and adjuftcd to 
*' the form of the edifice which they 
** wiftied to erect, namely, a martial and 
z " vidto- 
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** vidorious monarchy.* This fpecies 
^^ of political exiftence required that 
^* theF€ fhould always be the means 
*^ of defraying expences occafioned by 
** fchemes of conqueft, and did not ad- 
*' mit of that delay which is neceffary 
*^ to reap the advantages of good and 
" found fpeculations of commerce, whofc 
** fuccefs always depends on peace and 
** perfeverance. The prefent King in* 
*' herited this fyftcm of finance, where 
** every part of the revenue, even to the 
*' lafl: (hilling, is appropriated beforehand, 



[* It is a trutli which has unluckily efeaped 
Mr. H * * *5 and which fllews how well-founded 
was the opinion of thofe, who difapproved of the 
alliance of England with Pruffia, a power confti- 
tutionally conquering, and which of confequence 
injures commerce, and kindles Wars.] 



i( 



with 
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** with hid crown itfelf ; and na won^ 
^* der that he and his minifters (how a 
** degree of repugnance, with regard to 
** any meafure which may tend to afFed 
^' it. 



i4 
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** It is neceffaryy then, to proceed 
•* with much caution and moderation, 
in order to perfuade the Kingof Pruffia 
to adopt a different fyftem, with re- 
" gard to his finance, even though it 
** could be proved that that fyftem 
*^ would be attended with fuperior ad- 
•• vantages. Such is the force of habit 
" and prejudice I 



** Since the treaty of alliance of Po* 
** land with Pruffia, there has been al- 



44 



ways 
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** ways in agitation a new arrangement 
^ of commerce between the two «oun- 
^* rries ; or rather a redrefs of the 
grievances under which Poland now 
labours, upon this head. There is no 
doubt that in • this refpeft the King of 
Pruffia would moft readily fulfil his 
promife. But the life of Princes, '^ 
^^ like thofe of other men, is preca- 
^* rious, and another King, with other 
^^ Miniftcrs, might fucceed, and over- 
^* turn the work of equity and modera^ 
** tion. Poland, in its prefent ftate, is, 
^* and muft long continue weak, in com- 
^* parifon of Pruffia, and of confequencc 
^^ will always {land in need of fbmc 
*^ fupport. It is in this point of view 
that wc would barely fuggeft to the 

** wifdom 
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^^ wiClom of thofe, who are at the head 
*' p£ the Polifli government, the bafis 
•* of a commercial arrangement^ which 
" appears to promife great, and, what 
** is ftill more, permanent advantages to 

ft 

** thofe who accede to it. 



" To compenfate ta Pruflaa. the dif- 
^ advantages which it muft experience 
^* from a change in the fyfleoi of it$ 
^^ finance, would it not be expedient to 
^^ make to it a cei9ion of Dantzick, a$ 
** forming part of a treaty of commerce, 
^^ in which the Allies and Poland fhall be 
jckxtly concerned, and mutually guar 
rantee to each other the ftipulation§ 
^* of the treaty ? — Namely ; to Pruffia, 
** the poflfeffion c^ Dant^iek;— to Po- 

" land, 



&« 
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** land, the. right of tranfporting its 

» 

^* commerce over the Pruffiau dbmihions 
♦r (by the ports of Dantzick, Elbing, 
*^ Konig^erg, ind Mertiel) up6n the 
<* payment of moderate duties of con- 
^* veyance, — and to England and Hd- 
** land, the liberty of importing and 
*^ exporting fuch articles as they may 
** find convenient, upon payment of 
^* the iame duties. 



" The moment that England fhall 
•* confent to guarantee the ftipulation 
*^ of a treaty to Poland, with whatever 
" power that treaty may be formed, it 
^* will neceflarily take a direft intereft 
*^ in its affairs. This is what has al- 

D " ways 
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>* ways appeared to be the wifli of tho 
^* Polifh nation. 



" Let it be remarked, that if the 
** prefcnt crifis be neglefted, England 
" will probably be reconeiled to Ruffia, 
^^ and continue by its immcnfc com- 
** mcrce, to augment the power .of a 
** country, which has always juftly (and 
^* now more than ever) been regarded 
** as the natural and fworn enemy of 
f^ PolancJ/^ 



The only doubt, I think, which could 
arife about the contents of this note, by 
thofe into whofe hands it fell, was re- 
Ipeding the guarantee of the maritime 

I powers, 
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powers. What, faid they, in cafe of an 
infradlon of the pto]e&ed treaty, will 
thefe powers cortfent to take up arms on 
our fide ? Certainly ; there cannot be 
found in favour of Poland any engage- 
ment more iblenin» and more binding, 

ft 

than that of a guarantee, and if other 
powers hitherto have been contented with 
nothing more, it alfo ought to be fully 
fatisfied.-^But if there is .nothing more 
facred for England than fuch an engage- 
ment, there is likewife nothing mtore va- 
luable to it than its commerce. No bet- 
ter proof is neceflary than the three mil- 
lions which have juft been expended, to 
aifert an intereft of this fort in the 
Southern Sea. 



D» But 
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But ftiU, in the arrangement which i* 
propofed, there is a fecurity for Poland of 
^ difierent nature, and againft which 
there can be formed no objcdion^. This 
fccurity is. intimately conneded with the 
tainfaflion, and proceeds from Pruffia it-* 
felf. When the Court of Berlin fliall have- 
once adopted the regulations of finance 
neceflary to carry the new fyftem into^ 
execution, it will derive from this change 
a grestt part of its revenue, and can no 
longer think of receding ; and this for the- 
feme reafon which at pre(ent renders it 
fb averfe to interfere with the order of- 
things already eftabliflied. It will then? 
perfevere in- its engagements, from the 
neceffity which it (hall be under of per- 

feverance*' 
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fcveranCe.* The Minifler who wrote 
the coftfideatial ik>te^ already given at 
length, if it had not been addreffed to 
perfons who Were fufficiencly tnafters of 
the fubjeft^ would, without doubt,, have 
entered intofbme- detail of the commer- 
cial and politacaladvantages which it holds 
Qut in profpeS to Poland. I fliall touch 
upon thejp: in one word. 

la 

* To make this more clear. It is in the in- 
creafed quantity of-merchandize, ^hich fhall pafs 
through the ftates of Prufiia, that Pruffia muft 
find an augmentation of its revenues. — Suppofe 
its tarif on the Viftula reduced from 12 to 4 per 
cent, as has been propofed, and fuppofe in the 
mean time, the commerce to have increafed only 
in a quintuple proportion, there muft refult a 
gain of t2 per cent. Experience of this advantage 
trill infallibly confirm the new fyftem ; not- 
withftanding^ the new hypothefis of an ipcreafe 
of commerce in a quintuple proportion only is 
employed merely to cftabli/h a propofition, and 

is 
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In the flrft place. It is impoffiblc ttiaf 
the Englifh nation, which has neceflali-* 

• • • 

ly one common intereft with our repub^ 
lie, and which is {o enlightened relpeft-* 
ing whatever relates to itfclf, can give m 
improper or pernicious advice. Setting 
out with this principle, I am of opifiidni 
that we might with fafetv entruft to it 
the care of our commercial concerns. I 
dare affirm, that it is better qualified than 
ourfelves to judge of the proper line of 
conduft which we ought in this refpe£t 
to purfue. * 

In 

is not certainly fufficlently in favour of a fyftem 
of liberty, in oppofition to that of exaftion and 
oppref&on. 

* Still farther to ftrcngthcn this reafoftlng t 
Let it be remembered, that to the intervention 
of thie Court of London, at tbe Treaty of par- 
tition. 
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In fii£l, what would it recommend to 
ys ? Nothing lefs than in the firft inftance 
to pjirticipate, ^nd in the fequel probably 
•vjto engrofs all the commerce of naval 
ftores, with which it is fupplied from 
Ruffia, But is the y^ue of this cpm* 
mere? fufficiently known ? Is it kpowa 

4 

that the articles, of whjch it cpnliftsj 
bring annually per-advance four millions 
of ducats into the country ? The aug- 
xnentation of our' money, t^e clearip*^ of ' 

our 



tition, Poland owes the prefervatlon of Dant- 
zick. It would then, excepting for its inter- 
ference, have been finally difpofed of. Now it 
advifes its ceffion ; not becaufe the reciprocal in- 
terefts of the two countries have experienced an j 
alteration with refpedl to this city, but becaufe 
circumftances have changed: — ^becaufe the pre- 
fent King of Pruflla is willing ta liften to projpo- 
^fions of commerce, which were reje6led by his 

prcdeceilbr* 
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I 

our forefts, the improvement of our agri- 
culture, the increafe of our induftry; 
fuch arc the objefts to which wq are in- 
vited by Great BritaiUf 



But there are ftill greater advantages, 
which we may promife ourfelves from a 
connexion with England ; and it is to be 
prefumed, that if it can be brought about, 
it will not be confined to the fimple traf- 
fie of the produdtions and manufa£lures 
of the two countries. Poland will then 
have every reafon to hope, that it 

predeceflbr. In a word, the interefts of England 
and Poland are fo perfe6Hy the fame with refpeft 
to the.prefervation or cefGon of Dantzick, that 
the Court of London would never confent to the 
arrangement propafed, wete not the Polifti ta 
find in it their clear and decided advantage, 

will 
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^iU bp iayitqd to accede td thei grand £6-^ 
dersLtiye chairiy whitH ih^y cdiifirm and 
i^cute a long ^ace to pUr hemifph^i-e; 
It wili he plaCied ^oitg ]thfc nymber df 
title jindependeUt powers of Europe : it 
iyill be. treated like a fi{):ef , ind placed be-^ 
^TQod thk x€3Lcl^ of aU Ib^elgn influence; 
Ixx fingj tratiquiii .^n^ free from appre*' 
henfigio re^duig its pol^cal exiAence,f 
and thje fcc^urity q£ its poj^e«ffibps^ it may 
tux^ it^ attentjioi| tp ^e reform of its civil 
(m£6mt^ attd adc^t thajt form of go-" 
tfirppatot vrhich i^^ ihadl /ji^^g^ ^^ 
f\^tabte# 



in orde^ to fee convinced that we havd 
ho other refburce than to form the moft - 
intimate conniedi(»i,.poffible with Pruffia 

£ and 
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and England, let vs for a moment lur- 
vey our adlual fituation. It will be per- 
ceived that it is impoffible that we fhould 
exift by ourfelves : that we are viewed 
with an evil eye, on account of our con- 
dud in Galicia, by the Court of Vienna, 
and that we are regarded by Ruffia as re- 
bels, unworthy of all amnefty. — ^Let 
us tremble then for the future, and be 
perfuaded that the Court of Peterfburgh, 
which but for us would be an Aiiatic 
power, (if I may fo fpeak) will only lofc 
fight of *5 in tht faft extremity of its af- 
fairs. Deipairing of being able now to do- 
mineer over us, it will attempt by every' 
fpecics of intrigue and corruption, to 
embafrafs our affairs, and prevent us 
from doing any thing for our own ad- 
vantage^ 



r 
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vantage. By fuch means the dlforder 
may arrive to its height, and unfortunate 
Poland, funk beneath the oppreffivc. 
yoke, will be forced to renounce for ever 
^11 profpefts of independence, govern- 
ment, and commerce. The worft of all 
refburces is certainly equally to negle<St 
all thofe means which prefent themfelv^s 
of improving pur fitqatlon. 
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By A CITIZEN. 






EXAMINATION, &c 



npHE anonymous author of a pam^ 
phlet, who begins with demanding 
the ferious attention of his readers, who 
prefaces his work as the important fruit 
of long confideration, fuggefts to the 
mind of every man of fenfe, the happy 
idea of the philofophical poet, ^uid dig^ 
num tanto feret hie promijfor biatu. He 
renounces himfelf all claim to indulgence : 
4ind if after having read his performance 

with 
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imth the utmbft poi&ble attrition, it i^ 
fonxA £0 be£lledwlth £d& ik nmdaoi 

aflertionsy with pernicious advice, with 
ibfurd projects j we cin only exprefs the 
fenriments with which this perufd muff 

. ' • ' 

infpire us, by adding the fecond line of 

the paflage already quoted. Parturient 

« 
Monies^ &c« 



In pubiifhihg t^e /etnarjks which ^avc 
toccnrred to me, on the opinion^ exprefi^ 
in this Memorial, I am Yery far from vx^ 
dividually wiihing to eftabli(h a {fSxm 
rcfpe6ling the general opinions of my 
fcountryj fo clearly deekred h^ lhe4€<£ 
crees of the Diet* I may attempt to rt^ 
fute the dangerous faMkies -of an enony* 
imous writing, but I never will prefum* 

I impe^ 
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imperioufly to dilate my coun(els to a 
nation, aiTembled for theexprefs putr 
pofe of examining its own interefl, and pro* 
yiding for its welfare. It cannot efcape 
obiervation, that there are now in the le- 
giflative body of the Republic^ an aileiu«- 
blage of the mod enlightened fpirits, and 
be muft either be fenfible of an amazing 
iuperiority df intdle^l, er be blinded vtry 
ftiang^ly iodcjpd by the vanity of uleiaMi 
who. from the recefs of his clofet^ (halt 
undertake to di£):ate l^ws to the univerie. 

The author iets out with eilablifhing^ 
^^ that two fads have arifea amidft th^ 
^* interefts and opinions which have dif- 
^^ trafted Poland iince the comtneaceir 
♦^ tpent of this Diet i averfipn to Ruflia^ 



« > 
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^^ and diflruft of PruiGa, that the nation^ 
^^ under the influence of thefe t^o fen? 
^^ timentSy has had for eighteen months 

^f recourfe to England^ founding all it; 

„ . . ■ " . 

^^ views of iafety on a commercial and 

.» , . « ♦ - 

f^ political connection with this laft 
f* power.^" 

It is not eaiy to conceive how the ^ut 
thor can confider thole fk£ts which we 
have quoted, as by any means a reiult of 
that diftra6kion under which Poland has 
laboured fince the commencement of the 
Diet, and as fadls, conneded with the 
interefts which have for two years en? 
need our attention. The fentiments 
which a nation entertains for its neigh* 

V 

I • 

hours, appear to me to have nothing tq 



V 



• * » 

06 widi its attempts to corrcSt old abufes^ 
to form laws j and eftablifh a wife admi"- 
nlflration ; fuch are the ojbjeds which 
hare principally occupied^ and continue 
to engage^ the attention of the prefent 
Diet. 



Poland ought not to be a weak fbte, 
but is fb, from the nature of its govern- 

thent^ and the enormous fuperiority of 

/ • • • « - . 
» • 

the neighbouring powers. Thefe powers, 
then, it regards with that natural diftruft, 
trhiph the weak feel towards the ftrpng, 

from whom they are apprehenfive of in* 

» < . ' . . , . .. 

jury ; but this diftruft is neither a dif* 

covery of th6 author, nor a fentiment of 

• ■'■■♦♦•." • ^- ■ ' ■ . ■ . 

recent origin. It is dated from the period 
it which the changes that fuccef&vely 

F 2 happened 
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happened in the pofition^of the Ewcpean 
powers, placed Pruflia, Auftiia, and Ruf- 
fift m the iituation in which they now 
fbnd with regard to Poland. This dif^ 
truft will always continue, till Polandf 
^11 chufe as a friend and firm ally one 
of thole three powers, which has the 
kaf!: complicated interefts, which its 
iituation, and the nature of things, have 
beft adapted to our convenience, which 
has moft intereft in our prefervation, and 
which has leaft need to aggfandize it- 
feif ar our expencej but if iPoland was 
the only power on the earth, it would 
not be the lefs neceilaiy to attend to thofe 
objeds which relate to its internal ftate ; 
there is the moit firikmg evidence, that 
thele Qb|^i£ls wiHalw^s be difj&rent £ron& 

tboie 



a» ^ . w 
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thdfe which ttikUf xa itsioR»gii p«H 
Etic». 



It la «qiK^y c^Scttk to ddtnpn&daci 
tihy the author tCiprefenCs Fc^afid dis kk « 
diftra^ed ftate^ &M!e the comnMnceoMsit 
of the prefent P^. The iitusitioft ^ 
all Poland is fuch as dirc&ly refutes the af« 
iertioiK Europe has ndt yc^ feeotvredfi^m 
its aftonilbment^ at having {ecru A i«lr<ik 
lutioft take place iii a ccyuntry,- vrkk (a 
much tranquillity aihl ordef^ where ^r^ 
iherly the fihallefl ^fK^reiice in dpinioii 
gave rips ta difedrd and confufiofr^ I# 
it i» not that the author gives the fiam« 
of diilmdidtf t0 thoft 4ebate» whkle 
fbmetittie» rofe amidil ^ NadbiisA A^ 
ftmUy^ and whie^ the. ptib\ie eploidii' 

J always 
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ttlways ftificd, he wUl be: fotccd to Cori^ 
fcfs that Poland has, on this occafion^ iet 
^n example worthy of being imitated by 
Che moft eiilightdned nations. The Po^ 
lifhy without doubt, are liable to be de* 
ociived I but> at leaft, they have not fealed 
^ir errors, by Uood and carnage* 



, The author exprefsly fay s^ that it id 
as much from hatred of Rufiia, as diP 
trull: of Pruilia, that Poland has had foi" 
eighteen months^ recourfe to England* 
This adertion, which the author bring» 
forward with all the confidence of one 
€O0>(4etely mafter of the fa<St, might defy 
conuradi^ioQ, if the period at which it 
Was (nade did not carry with it the evi-^ 
401106 of its falfity. The enthuiiaflic at« 

tachment 
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^chmcnt with Which the Court of Pruffl% 

t ft 

was dghteca months fince regarded by 
^e PoTilh, is univerfeUy known. The 

r 

nation, feduccd by the magnificent pi»- 
mifes of the Court of Berlin, and its art- 
ful declarations, to which the circum- 
ftances of the time added a new; weighty 
had almoft thrown itfelf into the arms 
of this power. It confidered it as its 
tutelary Divinity; its confidence was 
without bounds. Never was any litiia- 
tion farther from diftruft ; without doubt 
we have had time to recover, from an er- 
• ror, which muft have been fetal. Sub- 
ftqiient events fuflficiently undeceived 
us, with refpeft to that fort of intereft 

* • « 

which the Court of Berlin took in our 
affairs; but at the period that, under the 

influence 



inQuenee of an Ulunonv which amounu 
«4 ^ven to fyMXkiHa^ we abandoned our- 
i^yes, without reierve, to ita coonieU 
aod dire^ion ; we certainly did not de- 
viate frotB our good ^th hy any difliO!- 
OOurahLe ilep« and whoever a^rms the 
coatrary^ does us an injuftice ; it would, 
Ijefides, be abfurd to fuppoie that the Po- 
}iih, at a moment when th(y appeared to 
have the greateil need (^ Pruflia^ ihould 
have choTen, as confidant of tbmr diihruit 
of that power, its intimate ally. Inieeing 
Ijgngland dofely coone^ed with Pruffia, 
and embracbg ^ fame iyftem* to en"* 
llave Holland* to excite t^ia ufeleis and 
\ioody war, which haa for four yeara 
deiblated one half of our hemi^hem, to 
i^:ivolve Swedeii in a ^ta} rupture* to en« 

courage 
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Cour^ the Low Countries, aftd abaDdoii 
them to deiblatioa t the FciiQi natwaOy 
Aippoied that they oiight to aiTociate lAm 
CoKiiK m their conncdiion with Pruffia, 
aiid .as, befiiies, the ailiance of England 
cb\A^ not appear to them otherwife than 
as equally refpeftabk and difinterefted. 
Tiaey were very far from imagining Aat 
&is power, as ^t firft mark of its friend* 
fiiip, would periuade them to m^kc a &^ 

r 

Crifice* 



We might eafily pais over the pom- 
pous description, whkh tktc author has 
given of England, and the rank which 
he affigns it among the powers; but 
when leaning on his general {yftem, and 
ammated wtth a prophetic fpirit, he af- 

G fures 
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fures us, that the Court of London wili| 
-by its powerful influence, pacify all the 
world, which it has put in combuflioni 
it may be modeftly replied, that in all 
probability the event will not juftify his 
conje(3:u res. With views fo fliort-fighted, 
it would be prudent to decline preten* 
(ions to prophecy, till after the fa^ 
have taken place ; our author would thus 
^fcape a ridicule vvhich he has icMiietimes 
incurred. The author fays, that the 
convention of Reichenbach, in which 
our interefts were forgotten^ occafiofled 
the coolnefs of Poland towards England ; 
It is evident here, that he takes advantage 
of the contiguity in point qf time, be-, 
tvveen the convention of Reichenbach and 
the demand of Thorn and Dantzkk, fup- 

2 ported 
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ported by the Court of London, in order 
to give probability to his ridiculous affer- 
tion, and deceive us with refped to the 
teal and natural caufe of this coolnefs. 



The author finds that Poland isftill too 
extenfive. Tooextenfive! had he demand- 
ed that he might be read without attention, 
he might, perhaps, have been fparedthe re- 
proaches due to this indecent expreflion : 
fortunately it comes from an anonymous 
writer ; had it fallen from a Minifler, he 
might have been placed in a proper light, 
and denounced to mankind as an advocate 
of a new projeft of difmemberaient.-— 
O, my fellow-citizens, when will you 
ccafe to liften to the perfidious voice of 
^hofe who feek only to render you the 

G 2 blind 
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blind inftrumettt of tbeir arAbition^ mi4 
vid^ms of their iiit^refted vkwa ! 



I pafs fligbtl J dver thefe poiiMa, to c6me 
to the examination of a plan, which is 
the |)findpal 6hp&, 6f the Memorial : 
England^ Holland^ Pruffia, dndPoIand| 
ought to fonA political and comnoetcial 
cooafeifliGns. That the two firft toay rc-^ 
ceive the advantage of a conymercd with 
Poland, the King df Pruffia niuft dimi- 
nifh thfe duties of tranfportaitipn : to in- 

duce him to this facrifice, the Gcffion of 

• / 

Pantzick muf): be made to him : England 
Ihall guarafilee the eftgagemcnts of Pruf^ 
lia to Poland, and idtntifying its oWn 
ii^terefts withthofe of this laft power, 
ih&U likewifc guarantee its politicaal li- 
berty. 



> 
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bet ty^ Such is the precife plan . of the 
author* To demoEitftrate its abfurdity, I 
ihali follow his own arrangement, in i 
confidential note of a foreign ixliiiifter, 
which he adopts* 



*' The ^ienation of England from 
^* Ruflia, fo juft and well-founded.'* 

In a country, in virtue of whofe con-. 

* 

ftitution the cabinet ^of the monarch is 
not the fupreme council of the nation ; 
in a country, where the murmurs and 
difapprobation of the people have fre- 
quently forced the fovereign to difmifs 
rninifters who abufed hjis credulity, we 
may be allowed to confider the fenti- 
ments of the nation, as being very inde- 
pendent. 
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pendent, and even diametrically oppofit^ 
to thofe of the Court : The Court of 
Ruffia, full of its own dignity, and proud 
of its loyalQr, ftill more than of the na-» 
tural advantage which k has over Eng» 
land, which cannot difpenfe with its 
commerce, wifhed to convince the Court 
of London, that a tone of haughtkieiS 
and menaee, infulting to all the^ world, 
is an excefs of extravagance to a pow^r, 
at leaft, upon a footing of equality ; but 
to a power of whom we ftand in need, 
an enormous and unpardonable folly. — 
. The treaty of commerce was not re- 
newed : but the Englifli nation, though 
obliged, from the caprice of its Court, to 
pay larger duties than during that treaty, 
continued its commercial intercourfe witl^ 

Ruffia. 
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Huflia. All acquainted with the ftatb 
of the ports of the Baltic, know that 
this intercourfei inftead of diminiihing 
from that period, has in every refped in^ 
creafed. The Englifh nation ftill enjoys 
in Ruifia the refped and confidence ac* 
quired by its probity, and former con- 
aedlions in that country. The £ngli(h, 
ibfar from entertaining an averfion to 
Ruffia, are to be found in the navy, in 
ri\e army, in every line of fervice under 
^e Emprefs. In the lafl war with 
Sweden, officers of diftinguifhed merit 
in the Englifh navy gave, aboard the Ruf* 
iian fleet, proofs of a zeal and courage 
worthy of the moft eialted patriots. 
Some carried their attachment to a pitch 
of the mod fublime heroifm, and jobed 

their 
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their &te with the imffiprtali^ of CzKJiit^ 
rine, by bedewing her laurels with their 
hjbod* As thefe cannot be &ppo(ed to 
have entered intd the {etvict of Ruffia, 
from the inftigation of the Court, k tp* 
pears that the £ngti(h nation does not 
entertain for Rn^a tbofe fentknents 
vidiich our author has thought proper to 
attribute to her. 



^* Has induced to fearchfot mewis^ t6 
" g€t rid of that fort of dtpeniience in 
^* which fbjs has been long hdd by the 
" monopoly of ibis power. ^^ 



tt is impoHible to believe that tjbe re* 
ipefbabie perfon to whom this note is here 
afcribed, fhould have employed, on diis 

occafion, 
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loccafion^ the word monopoly; either 
!die French tranilator is miilaken, or the 
editor is in fault. How can it be fup-* 
pofed, that any perfbn at all acquainted 
with the nature of the tranfadion, would 
appropriate the odious term monopoly, 
to the fimple, vaft, and free exchange 
which two nations make of their produce ? 
This exprefli<OT ought to difguft every 
man of fenie ; and a great nation, which , 
has enriched England for two centuries, 
which opens a yaft mart for the fuper- 
fluous produdlioijs of its induftry, and 
give? iij exchange commodities indifpen- * 
fably neceflary to the other: a nation, 
which has regarded the Endiih as their 
friends, and, in a light of preference to 

.other ftates^ cacinot but be fenfibly hurt 

^ to 
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to be treated as a monopolift in a parair 
phlet.^ — If a great nation can defcend to 
take notice of a pamphlet, 

Poland affords all that Ruffia furniflies, 
The affertion is much more eafy than 
the proof. The author is here very far 
from difcoveririg a juft knowledge of our 
produftions, and of thofe of Ruflia, and 
would find it very difficult to, fhew us in 
the lift of the articles which we exportj^ 

iron, cordage, feveral forts of leather, and 
hides, copper, foap, tallow, fails, &c. 

articles of the firft importance, which 
not only we do not fend to foreign parts, 
but with which we are chiefly fupplied 
from Ruflia ; but even fuppofing that 
Poland pofiefles all thofe forts of pro- 
duftioas, which Ruffia affords to Eng- 
land, 



I 
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knd, wotild it be capable of furnifliing 
the enormous quantity of which Eng- 
land ftands annually in need,vand which 

V 

it has fb long imported from Ruffia ? It 

is well known that there fail annually 

from the RufTian ports, a thoufand vef- 

felsy loaded for England. It is equally 

notorious, that except a part of our woods, 

which the tyranny of the Pruffian cuf- 

^tom-houfes prevents from being removed 

from the country, all the other produc-- 

/ 

tions of Poland are fold indifferently to 

the nations which frequent the Baltic^ 



Poland muft, then, every year, befides 
its a<5ltial produce, be capable of furnifh- 
ing three thoufand cargoes to England ; 
without that, England could only give 

H 2 it 
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it a moderate fhare of its commerce, and 
in fpitc of the new treaty, muft ftill re- 
main connected with Ruffia. Every 
one muft perceive how impoffible it is 
we fliould make (uch an effort. Were 
this enormous augmentation of our agri- 

■ 

culture pofltble, provided that, in order 
to double our population, wc did not ibw 
the teeth of Medula, it is evident that it 
muft be the flow and uncertain effeft of 
the fucceffive attention of feveral gene- 
rations. Before the partition, before 
th6 Pruffian exaflions gave to our com- 
merce the mortal blow under which wc 
ftlU groan, our agriculture flouriflied, 
from the freedom which fubfifted of ex- 
portation. The port of Dantzick was 
open to the Englifli, but their connexion 

with 
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with Ruxlia no kfs exiAed ; hence we 
may conclude that it is fallacious, that 
England, by a connexion with us, can 
difpenfe with, Ruflia. 



u 



Pru//ia would not^ ferhapsj oppofe 
" ihefe views ^ did it not apprehend the 
** derangement of a Jyjlem of finance^ w- 
** cious and inveterate^^ 



The note difclofes the reafon which 
prevents Pruflia from changing this 
fyftem. From the text it appears that 
the Court of Berlin is as ignorant of its 
true intereft, as weak and inconfequential 
with regard to the proper meafures of 
conduct. It is flrange, that in a note, 

written 
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written purpofely to ferve the intefcfts 
of Pruflia, that Court ftiould be repre- 
fented as under the influence of fenti^ 
mcnts, but little calculated to infpire 
Confidence. There is reafon to think 
that the Court of Berlin will be mortified 
to fee its faults divulged by its friends, as 
there is likewife to fuppofe that the 
Courts of London and Warfaw, and the 
Minifter whofe note the author copies, 
who are not in the habit of printing 
their difpatches, will be offended to fee 
their views, and their mofl: fecret pro- 
ceedings, publifhed in a pamphlet. 

*' JVe ought to J eel grateful to a Prince 
*' who is willing tofubmit to take in pieces 
*' a great machine ^ in order to fubjiitute 

" another^ 
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^* another^ with which he agd his nation 
** are but little acquainted^ and againjl 
*' w^ich they might befuppofed to entertain 
^^ many prejudices''^ 



I am far from entertaining an opinion 
contrary to that of the note, rclpefting 
the defefts of the Pruflian fyftem. Few 
human inftitutions have done fo muchi 
mifchief to men, as the principles of the 
French government eftablifhed in PruC- 
fia, have occafioned to all the nations in- 
tcrefted in the commerce of the Baltic, 
and to Pruffiaitfclf: But to pretend that 
thefe defers have not been perceived in 
Pruffia, and that on the contrary, they 
are prejudiced againft a remedy, of which, 
from their difordered fituation, the want 

has 
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has been fo long felt, is to advance a fa£t, 
of which every thing concurs to prove • 
the falfity. Let us only turn our eyes 
to the examination of an account given 
in to the King by Mr. de Launay, a piece 
printed in Pruffia in 1787, with thei 
approbation of government. I cannot for* 
bear tranicribing here fome paflagcs. ^^ We 
Jhould have fuppojed that Mr.de Launay 
wculd.pafs in JUence the treaty of Po'- 
landj and its operations with reJpeB to 
tranfportation^ Jince neither are of any 
<* value, iji. Js to the Polifb tariff 
** "Which is fo exorbitant^ it is well known 
" that commerce has greatly fuffered from 
*^ //, and, the Polijh Jtnce that time have 
" brought us only thofe commodities with 
*' which it was phy fie ally impojjible to 
2 ^^ elude 
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** elude the Prujfian frontiers^ every thing 

9 

elfe has been difpojed of in a different 
quarter \ a circutnjlance which obliges 
adtmnijlration to become femewhat more 
*^ pliable.1 notwithfianding Mr. de Lau- 
*^ najHf though well convinced of the mif-^ 
chiefs of the Polfjh treaty^ holds it out 
ai a mafler-piece of his fublime policy. 
^ zdly. It will not be denied^ that the duties 
** of a Jhvereignj derinjed from articles of 

^f fommerce^ are of very little confequence^ 

» " 

Jf compared with the general advantages 
f^ procured to the country, jilas! the 
** ejiates of the King\ enjoyed formerly and 
*f before the arrival of Mr. de Launay^ 
*{ all thofe advantages of which he found 
V means to deprive them^ ^e fubjeffs 
" ofthelGn^havefnce that time lo/l mil- 

I ff lions^ 
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lians^ andfome tf tbtm^ fy the pJUy ^ 
a French J^Jlem (f g$vernmentyart nr-* 

duced t9 be^ary^ Jt is always gpod 
policy to impofe lar^e duties upm tamtno;*^ 
di^ies^ wbfn it is abfolutily impflfdfk A^ 
com)ty tbefe commdities by t^diJjirefA 
routes But wbemwr tbf e$ca& tnder. 
^nds in his eaJculation bis profit and 
the means of d^raying anothfor route^ 
he is not deterred by the circu/afififKC that, 
it is lefs direEt^ and is noi^^pid enas^k 
to pafstbrojugh a country whtrer witimt 
reekomg the enormous e^penctf be ii 
oppr^j^ and harried by tbos^md 
eircumfiances ofvex^tkfn on the part of 
the ckrks of the excifi ^ ^tjftimsi 



Sui&h 
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Such are the eonfcffions made by a 
coamiiffion, ^ftabfHhed by the Court of 

Frti(&i. Nothing more, I thinky is ne- 

^fl&ry to prove,- ttlat the natioti and go- 

Vermnent have both been long convinced 

in Prui&a of the defeds of their fy^em 

^( llnanee^ Poland knpoveriflied, and 

Ibroed to abattdoa a part of its refbur ces ; 

Pr]jffi^ deprived of duties which were a 

jEburee of its opulence ; and unfortunate 

Dantzick rukied, have long called loud«. 

ly out againft this mifchievous iyftem, 

the offspring of a complete ignorance of 

|>rinciples9 and of a fordid and ruinous 

itttereft,. The Pruflian government avows 

to the world its vices, and does not cor- 

reft them. O, my fellow-citizens! 

fudi is the power which you have chofen 

I 2 as 
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as a friend, as a protedor, in which yoti 
have wifhed to place all your confidence I 
I do not wi(h to entrap you by captious 
reafoning, I lay before your eyes fafls, 
whofe authenticity cannot be difputed, 

" // is nectary J then^ to proceed with 
" a great deal of mildnefs and precaution 
" in order to perfuade the King qfPruJJia 
" to adopt a different Jyjlem of ^ finance^ 
^' when it cannot he proved to him that he 
** will find his advantage in the changed* 



If regard for its own interefts cannot 
perfuade the Court of Pruflia to change 
a iyftem, of whofe defefts it is fb deeply 
fenlible, can we hope that it will make 
fuch a facriiice to the interefts of Poland? 

But, 
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I 

But^ iay they, the poflefEoaof 

voll be a compenfatidn^ How can a citjr 
without territory/ without revenue, widb*> 
out induflry, peopled almoft iblely by 
merchants and porters, a city which al* 
ready pays to Prufila an exorbitant im« 
poft on its food, on its liquors, on all ita 
articles of confumption, fill up the fenfi- 
Ue void which the lofs of the Polifh du- 
ties of pailage will for fome years occa- 
iion in the revenue of Prufiia. But 
Dantzick is become wretched, and def- 
perate, by die fovereignty of the Repub* 
lie, iays more loudly the author. 



The aflertion, fo far from defervtng to 

be credited, is an infult to reafbn and hu« 

inanity. Dantzick, formerly fo flou- 

2 rifhing 
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I 

l-kMag and kdppy^ t^kich fcohi idi ^« 
t)oa9 <^ ducats^ vmkh ft liad aimuaDjr 
IB clfcmladoD, before the VriifRm inva- 
fien» 19 f educed t6 three; Chntzipk, t 
fay 9 is Hlatd by ^e cniel dhd oppttffir^ 
fyftem of Pruffittn ^iiaaeca Ai we jwtA^ 
not get this elty into oiif ^swti ffe^^^^ 
teftioned they to tbemftlyes, 1fV« teiift ruin 
k, aiwl they have firticeeded ^ but Dant-» 
ticki Ae objeiS of oppreffioa ahl tyranr-* 
ny, is ftiH in a better {ituation than Eoe-^ 
iiigfedrgi Stettin j and all the other port^ 
firote^ed afid favoured by the Pruffiatifc 
government, in whiofe poflciSon they are ; 
Dantzick, paffing under the Pruffian 
yoke, would lofe ftill the little which 
remains to it. The ball s on which the 
trader fotmds hU con^dence, is the fecu- 

rity. 
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irkyf die liberty which bis correipond^as 
jsnjoys^ an4 the wifdom aiid ():abUiQr of 
the laws b^ w|aich he is governed. Smugf 
fflers. alone rifque alL in order to saia 
fomething* The eit^ljghtened ipeculator 
IR-efers a tnodei^ti^ but pertain, gain^ t&^ 
die aUurcanen^ pf an irumeole profit»r 
which puts him eyerj mpmei|t iu fippre^' 
heafiGsi for his capitsd^ S^^^ ^ X^;»j|iay ^ 
pould deftroj the Pru^kfn cpmnierc^^ 
and completely severfe the fy^ieoa^ oii; 
which the foreign Uaderf^^conne^ed witi) 
Ruflia^ h^d calculated their operatioas,. 
the prefent jpvernment will do^ wctll ^\ 
adopt odber principlesi which may enfiire 
to nations that another I^unay fhal} not : 
make his appe^r^ce, and efieftuate z 
fecond change. Without doubt, thefe 

powers 
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powerful confiderations induced England, 
at the period of the partition, to ufe its 
intereft, that Dantzick might not be in- 
cluded in the portion ceded to PrufSa. It 
is not true, as the author affirms, that 
Poland owes to the mediation of Englaad 
the prefervation of this city. This point 
had already been fettled between the pow-» 
ets concerned in the partition, while the 
Court of London tpqk, by its Minifter at 
Peterfburgh, the firft ftep on theocca- 

fion : but it is very furprifing, that this 

• » ♦ 

fame Court now changes its pqlitics, and 
its condud would be incomprehenfible, 
if the world did not know how often the 
ambition of Courts allows them to facri^ 

fice the interefis of nations ta their fecret 

' - ^ . .• . 

views. 

It 
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It is not, then, . to have a coikipenfa- 
tion for the facrifice^ which they wifh 
to make in our favour^ that they demand 
of us Dantzick : it is only to have it, if 
the Court of Pruflia chofe to change its 
financial lyftem, which it . long iince 
might, and ought to have done. It is 
abfurd to tell us, that it will do for our 
accommodation, what it has not done 
for its own immediate advantage. I go 
farther : It is evidently proved to this 
Court, that it is for the intereft of its 
finances that Dantzick remain free ; but 
it wifjies to obtain pofleilion of this city, 
becaufe it fuits its political views, becaufe It 
firmly cements its territories, becaufe it 
completely (huts up the unfortunate Po- 
land, outof whofeloffes chiefly thePruffian 

K monarchy 
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« 
HioQarcbjr his beea fonAtd. tlie daijr 

ipvill, perhaps^ comei when it fhall be izi^ 

to the PoHfh, as now ta the inhabitants 

of Dantidck ; Yout liberty, is the fource 

of 3rour poverty and misfortunes^ fubinit 

to the yoke, and be happy*. The Prui^ 

fian government petoetves Weli, that the 

exiftence of the tyrannic cuftotn-boufeft 

ef Fordam and FahNWafiet^ is preca^ 

riou^ t it foreiees a thou&nd pofitical cir^ 

«:umAance2^y whick^ to an ehfightened ofak 

ferver may not^ pdrhaps^ appear hi di{^ 

tant^ which may free Poland fiom thefe 

huEQiUating opprdSons.^ By the jpofiei^ 

fioii of Dantzickf it is defirous to confb^ 

iidate its ^furpation* At prefent^ O Po^ 

lifli ! it promifes you every tMng ; yoa 

know what the £ime Court promifed us 

z at 
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9t Ae ueaty of i yys ; you know like- 
ynCsf how on every occafion, it )tas kept 
its pfcunii^y* Wlio co^d apw com^ 
them tx> obiciye the en^gemeots of a 
coaxzGt {q w^ual ? Should Pautaack^ 
ivhiqh ts demaDded befpi:pbaiid from the 
Republic^ ia exchange fer adyai^ugisi; proh 
mifed tq jc% cor|Uiie£oey Qoce fall into 

(hQ :haii4s of Pfiifiia. would Poland be 
(|Ue CO isefunie it, if Pruffit^ neglo&ed 
^ fulfU it$ fiait of the epga 



But, %| the autbor^*^^^ ^f /iEf^ Qmrt 
f * cfBerlm will dmvefrm the n^fyf^ 
f ^ inn tf greM fart ^ its revenae^ it can 
t* HO kmger tbit^ «f nmating^* 



%.-x- lagaii^ 
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I again appeal to the valuable paflage 
of the Examination of the account of 
Launay, already quoted. Pruflia, before 
the French fyftcm, was on the lame 
footing which is now propofed. The 

• • • 

blind avarice of its financiers flighting 

real advantages, was produftive of errors, 

• • • 

whofe confequences m\ift always be ^tal. 

The fame caufes mzy again produce the 

fame effeds. An ignorant or perfidious 

Minifter, who (hall perfuade bis Mafter 

to double the duties, and the tran/it may 

juftify his advice, by the receipt of the 

firft two or three years, becaufe to turn 

a great commerce from its eftabUflied 

channel, is not the work of a moment ; 

but the mifchief will not be lefs efieftu- 

ally done, and the falfc fuccefs with 

which 
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which the agent of power- piay at firft 
applaud himfelf, will fervc only to ren- 
der the Wound more deep. If indivi«^ 
duals, and nations, were fufficiently taught 
by the experience of paft generations, 
the world long fince would only have 
been inhabited by (ages. 



But England will guarantee, &c. it is 
faid in the note. Nothing can be more 
brilliant or new, than the idea of fuch a 
guarantee. In order to have its ef!e^^ 
Pruffia muft confent to have an EnglilK 
commiilioner infpcpftor in all the cuftom*' 
houfes, for nobody " is ignorant by how 
many cavils, and petty arts,, a dextrous 
financier can harirafs commerce, without 
increafing the legal and apparent tax. 

Pruffia 
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Praffia W4II 4|uietfy^ fiifier in (he bafecnt 
fi^ ks (ktes, ilrangers tp w^tcli over tho^ 
txa£t obferyance of its c^^gishiei^ts, 
^pon the fpialleft snfi:a£ti0ii of the tr<s&y^ 
ifae En^ifh commifliofier^ afoied wkh 
all die tetriyie dignity of juftice, and wk^ 
the tone which {m^ the Hem reprefeo^ 
tative of a domineering power, will intir 
mate, to the .monarch guiky ^(theinibc^ 
ttxiy tbe ^ftT ^i^iifir dcliheru. . They will 
tranHe at his awi|til Tok:et.gr|evanc^ wiU 
Ijercdre^ed, ji^ocf w2U refume .kscovrioi, 
and Pxvflia, fubmiffiye ti? the kifl:ru£tion& 
of ks tnafijers^ in r^s^ie^Ung ^be 6udi of 
treaties^ will a^ord to the world an in^ 
^ance of onfixam|ded docility^ And they 
iaaplpik ynxif Q Polish I wealjp enougb tp^ 
ht depdived by fych chimer^f 

f* Bui 

5 . 1 
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'* But then h nothing imre facrrd ta 
* England than Juth engagements ; theft 
^ is is Rkewife nothing fnore valaahle tb 
^ h than its k9mmerc€. 2^o other proof 
** is necejfary than the threi milRons^ 
** which it has jujl now expen^d^ in 
** fupp&rt of an iMereJi of tMs native in 
** the South Sea.^ 



In ]^agland^ dti ambitiotts Minifter^ 
Svho wifccs to clivert the eyes of the 
|}j&ople from th^ examination of his ope* 
' rati^ms, to put hlmfelf in i capacity to 
arih for his feCret views, or to tnanage a 
refource^ in order to have means, always 
finds an expedient, on which he can re- 
iy, by pretending grievances againft Spain 
or France, and by declaring to the na- 
tion. 



I 
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tioii, the probability or neceiGty of a wat 
againft thefe powers. The Arong fea- 

timent of averfion which the Englifb 

« 

imbibe with their milk againft thefe two 
nations, whom they confider as their 
rivals^ and natural enemies, by concen* 

tering their whole attention in one o)^ 

» 

je£l, is of admirable ufe to the Minifter, 
not only to baffle oppofition, which is 
never fufficiently formidable to refift the 
will of the Court, but to fupprefs the 
voice of the fage, who would prefume to 
explore the intricate labyrinth of in- 
trigue, by the light of reafbn and hu* 
mauity. The collifion between the in- 
terefts of England and thofe of France 
and Spain, however fmall it may be at 
the commencement of a difFcrence, al- 
ways 
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ways becomes greater^ from the conti* 
nual operation of thole important in-> 
terefts, ^hich form the bails of their 
rivalry* Thus, though the pretext of a 
war between them may be flight, the 
ifiue of it may always be fatal. 



What difierence with Prulfia ? I have 
{proved above, that the Poliih commerce 
fcy Pruffia would ^not^ for a long time^ 
become ah obje£b to England. Eefides, 
there is neither rivalry, nor oppofition of 
intcreft with Pruffia, whom, on the con- 
trary, in the aftual order of things, it 
muft confider as its natural ally on the 
continent. The pretext of an augmen- 
tation of impofts, which a Sovereign can. 
always juftify, by a thoufand reafons of 

L ftate. 
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ftatie^ of ^b^h h i^ould be ettradf(3i<£ 
nary, that a foreign natioh (Ktotild pre!-* 
tend to demahd accdtrht j etnnot but ap<^ 
pear abfutd : It would be ridiculous and 
extravagant to engage Eriglaftd to un- 
dertake a war of that fort j which it muft 
fupport againft Pruffia. For a century 
paftj a number of Vvars have been fhun* 
hed in Europe, by a comparative calcu- 
lation of forces. Ih confequence of thi? 
calculation^ England arid Spain wele in- 
dxJced to terminate their differences about 
Ncioika peaceably, by a convention* But 
what calculation can take place fefetween 
England and Pruffia, which is not a ma- 
ritime power? A war on the continent 
has always been confidered as impolitic 
and ruinous to England, even while if 

2 was 



/ 



.w^ #fte4 by ppwqrful allfes. In break- 
ing with 4ts intit^ate glljr^ it wohJcJ t^ 
obliged to fupport a war lingly, and the 
^I^^Qi^te pf Har^ver o»rould f^U an eafy 
^^ <^nvj«ueot p(ey to the ^enpimou3 fur 
P^9^i^ P^:the1^;ruffian forces* 



In order to be re(pe£ted, itisnotfu$<- 
cient to have confiderable fforces. It is 
ncceflary, lifcewife, to he in a fituation 
to employ them with advantage againft 
the enemy. The Emperor of China has 
almdft I DO millions of fubjefls, andar- 
mieS) and revenues in proportion, yet, 
'fliould he^pretend to fpeak in a^idato- 
•rial tone to the Auftrians, the Poliih, 
the Kmg of Sardinia, in ipite of all his 

L z Chineic 
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Chinefe gravity, they would have rea-j 
Ton to laugh at his extravagance. 



They have long wiftied to make u* 
believe, by confidential notes, friendly 
letters (a new fpecies of political decep- 
tion, invented and praifliied with fuccefsi 
by the Court of a free nation) that Eng- 
land is. going to make war with Ruflia^ 
if it will tiot confent, upon the teriqs 
which it prqpofes, to niakp p^ce witlS^ 
the Turks. It will x^pt, perhaps, bp 
amif$, to glance upon this topic, yrhich 
is by no means foreign to the prefent fub- 
je£t. I fuppgfe that Sweden, and efpp-^ 
cially Denmark, which, without dopbl;, 
3re irj ppfl^ffipn pf the keys pf the BaltV:> 

entirely 
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erttircly forgetting their proper interefts, 
would allow thefe dangerous vifitors to 
enter into a iea, which has always \>ccn 
thdr property, ast well as that of Ruflia, 
and confent to fet this fatal example. I 
fuppofe that the Court of London, ne- 
gleding the interefts of that immenfe 
commerce, which the nation carries on 
with Ruffia, would permit itfelf to 
plunge in mifery and ruin an infinite 
number of families, whofe interefts, com- 
plicated for ages, would require years^ 
in order to he liquidated, 

• 

I fuppofb, in fine, that Ruffia, which 
has fifty good ihips of the line, almoft in 
a ftate to fight and conquer, as has been 
lately feen, ihould not chyfe to engage 

with 
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.with its mafiiers io navigstiony and 0x\kt 

up ks fleets in docks; what .cpi)!^ the 

JBngUfh fliips do in the Bailie, to 'Jkk^ 

the Etnprefsto terms? ^h? ports i^ 

IRiga, cf ^Revdy and of Gron&ttk, arcy 

-without xloUbty fixfiiciently guvdcd^from 

their attadcs. 'Should they' atteoapt :to 

:throw ibme -bonibs there, tjbey wi^t 

•snoft likely fall upn an Eng^iSi wai^ 

^ouife or faftory ; but it : never ccan :be 

-fuppo^^^that thein eiie€t xouBd? influcfijoe 

tbe^fyftemrcrf tlae Court .of: Beterihur^« 



Judge, then, O Polifli ! what value 
*ywi are to ffet on the ^Englifii^arantee. 
They tdl you, in the confidential note, 

ftbat you^ougbt to jbe riatisfidd cwith it; 

faiat as'you 4a not .meed it, and its .$^- 

cacy 
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city is Ibmewfxat doubtful, you may re- 
turn thafiks to a haughty Court, which 
detninds of you a fcruel facrifice, as the 

r 

price of an ufelefs protedlion. The 

Mtithor, by a reafoning equally abfurd and 

Wicked, pretends, in a note, page 6, to 

make us believe, that the Diet had no 

tight td declare the domains of the Crown 

tinalienable ; for we are not to learn that 

the Sovereign, in' every country, can 

revoke the laws, which he has made^ 

Without confidering how ofFenfive this 

jpropofition is to the legiflative body of 

the Republic, I will advance another, 

which^ no doubt, will appear ftrange to 

our author, who does not feem very well 

acquainted with the principles of public 

right. A nation has the right to cede a 

conqueft; 
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conqiief):; It can cede any acquifitio^^ 
which is not admitted by the ConftitiH 
tion, to form part of the general body 
of the ftate : But no nation in anjr pofG^ 
ble cafe (that of force excepted) has^ ot 
can have the right to cede an eflential part 
of the ftate, without the confent of thofd 
whom it wiflies to disjoin from its body, 
becaufe the union of the different provinces 
fuppofes a tacit contract, if it is not expref* 
fed between each of them and the great 
body of the ftate, which cannot be broken 
except by the moft flagrant injuftice^ 
without the mutual agreement of both 
parties ; and as a province, which fepa^^ 
rates from its head, the Republic, is treat- 
ed as rebel to the ftate, the Republic 
which abandons a province, ought to be 

confi- 



/ 
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eaa&iend as a vebd to a^momber of its 

own flatc, T]» natucc pf 117 woxk 4oe3 

not permit me to enlarge upon this idea ; 

• • • ^ . 

zn example vt ill make^ it more okar. No- 
• . . . . . ' 
body wyj conteft the right of the Unked 

States e^ diipoie at tbeir pleaftireof the 

lemtory of the ftttej but if fix of the 

feven pravittces (houH be of opinion to 

cede Gueidres, who would call the tranf^ 

aftiott jirfl and fawful ? The bafis of all 

fbcieties is the fame, they differ o»Jy in 

forms, and this example may apply to 



^ Dant^ick i& a firee city, whidb has fat 
ages^ acknowledged the Ibvereignty of the 
Republic, yg^hkh has alwis^s boea &ith-< 

fol in its engagemelics to Folaod ; thft 

M Rcpub^ 
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Republic would then beunjuftto ntfith* 
^w from it itis protections 



Dantzlck^ bj tbe Jbonefty of its inha^ 
bitants^ by their credit^ by their induf- 
try^ has caufed to fiourifh for ages the 
agriculture and ^commerce of Poland. 
The Republic would be guilty of the 
blacked ingratitude to a ^lithful vafl^, 
if it abandoned it to the yoke with which 
it is now threatened. 



Dantzick is the only op<^ing which 
remains to Poland to the ]^altic ; a thou- 
iand jpolitlcal combinations, eafily fo|t« 
feciiy may break thole cruel fetters with 
which it is at prefent (hackled } but if we 
once cede it, we can never (lope to re- 
cover 
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cover it. The Republic would commit 
m unpard(X)able fault in politics^ if it con* 
tributed to confblidate the chains with 
which it i$ furrpynd^. 



/ 



The Republic cannot^ and ought not 
to lend ear to any propofition^ the object 
of which is the ceflion df Dantzick. 
Such is the cpncluiion of my re^fbning. 

Thp preient Diet has not given toPo^ 

* 

land an araiy, a revenue^ an adminiftr^* 
tion, to feal its operations by a bafenels^ 
which woul4 difgrace it in the eyes qf 
(he worjd, ftnd render it the obj^^ of the 
ccffitempt and cur|e^ pf its country, to 
the lateft pofterity. It ought to diflruft 
thoie who adyife it (9 9 ftpp contrary to 

M z its 
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its tnvn gbry^ atid die ^vtifare of tli^ 
imcbsu SttChis the {uiOMoSaj of toy 



No reply would be ncceflaiy to the 
affirrtioa of ihe author, that Engktid is 
£) i^ighteDed; teipediag its oRim afiairsn 
if from thi& pxincifde bt did nM 4edui;:e 
a coa&qoem:e humiliating tx> us. Sot 
a nation, which in the Ipace of fifteen 
years has Joft Amcirica, has ictn Ireland 
sdtttoft entirely fliake olF its ^onnoftiotr, 
its debt increafe to a Turn, which ftrifces 
with terror the «oft vaft imagination ; a 
i^ation whkh ^has allowed to be fornifed 
under its eyes, the tyrannical eftablrflv- 
«rentof^cife, te which the m6ft«^- 
ligb*mod |)ejiticiafi8 announce, if it do iiot 
' ^ open 



/ 
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^eo its eyes, ineintaUe bankruptcy, the 
Ipfs of the remainder pf its podSeffions ia 
the tvro Indies, and what is ftiU more 
irrepiuraUe, the lols of that fhadow of 
liberty which it ftiU prefervcs, appears, 
pp the contrary, too little enlightened re^ 
IpdStmg its . own afiairs, to un^rftand 
fightly thofe of others.^ When he adds^ 
tddrefimg the Poliih, that the Engllih 
are bettfjr judges of our proper line of 
ponduft than ourfelves, he infults us in 
a manner thp moft indecent.; if fuch an 
expreiHon had efcaped a native of Poland^ 
{o bad a citizen would deferve to - be for 
ever excluded from the bofbm of a coun<*- 
ttjr,^ which he dares fo unworthily to 
afperie : but if it w^s an Engliihman, it 
might be {aid to bim, do you fuppofe to 

engage 
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engage the confidence of a people by 
cxpreffions of contempt and infult ? No ! 
it could not be an Englifliman! An 
£ngli0unan neve? o^nds an individual, 
and (HU lefs a nation. 



I might here coinflder what the author 
&ys o( the hoftlle intentions of RufHa 
towards our country ; but as on a fub^Gt 
fo weighty and prcillng^ I do not wiik 
to hazard the utility pf my pcrfofmance^ 
by difcoverio^ any qiinion contrary to 
what is generally received, I. will allow 
inyfelf only to remark, that Ruflia, tri- 
umphant in every quarter, Ruffia, wfiich 
*we have offended a hundred difierqut 
ways, which has 100,000 men on our 
conHneS) which, at the approaching peace^ 

wUI, 



A 



^ 
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Willy according to .all appeMdnee, haVtf 
m its hands the defliny jof the hdlf; of 
Poland, fince it will . poflefa jthe empire 
0f the Bkck Sea^ and thofci rivers by 
which our commerce may communicate 
Ivith it ; Ruffia, I {ky^ leaves us quier, 
purchaies the commodities, of our Uk- 
xaine, without exading any impoftt re- 
quires o( us no facrifice, and does not 
itifult us, by intriguing againft us, imder 
the veil . of friendihip, and counterafl-* 
ingour proceedings. 

*rhe author, in fine, opens to our eyes 
a (plendid profpeA i a place among the 
independent powers, the title of fifler, 
(which no Court has ever refufed us>) 
^dan invitation to accede to the grand 

z federa- 
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IbdeAitlve cbdfii which ou^t t6 ^a^mi 
imd &cuce tm peace of our Iieini{pliere# 
b is divorting^ tiiat the aothor ihouB 
have giv^en the credit of the pito of this 
federative chain to the Cmnt of LondlKm, 
aad might afibird a lyappy fiabjed of miithy 
if from nafonktg we wei e iaclimibfe tit 
dc&rend to pleafitntryi 



The idea of a pcifpwufii peaces 
alone would be fu^ci^fiii: to» recottimewA 
to mankind the eftirpablc fl)etlH>ry of fli 
good King, and that of the virtuous Abbe 
dc S. xPietie^ this augnft icnd fiddimd 
idea will never be any thiog die^ ar has 
been faid,^ but a dream of £biccptillo 
minds, except oik of the comtts o^biiHi 
they announce to qs, iapaffing over ow 

fyftem, 
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iyftem^ abforbed by its pro^itidus influ- 

tnccj fome of thofe fa;al paffions, which 

are finally the taufe of all Wars ; the 

treaties of nations will continue only to 

be truces, and ambition and avarice will 

but too frequently, for the deftruftion 

» , ' . 

of tnen, kindle difcord from its dormant 

afhes; 



I have fometitoes, perhaps, in the 
courfe of this work, expreffed myfelf 
at random : to my country I confi- 
dered that I owed the tribute of my fen* 
timents, and powerfully imprefled with 
the truth of my aflertions, have been> 
perhaps, too carclefs of the terms in 
which tliey were conveyed. The au- 
thor of the Memorial, who does not 

• N adhere 
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adhere ftrl£tly to trptfe,- has fet, however^ 
au example of moderaidon, 4nd cpncealr 

« 

ing his naiDie, h^s eiicouraged me tQ 
write with freedom. With regard to my 
own Mime^, which could ^d no weight to - 
my workp I will obferve the like fecrecy. 
The author of die Memorial is at liberty 
to reply ; nor fliall I, for certain reafbns^ 
be much difturbed with any reproaches 
which may proceed from that quarter^ 



4 « 



THE END. 
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NEW CONSTITUTION 



OP THB 



GOVERNMENT op POLAND, 
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Bt THE REVOLUTION, 






THt THI&p or MAY, I791f 



LONDON; 

Friated fer J. DEBRETT, oppofite Burliogton Houfe, Piccadilly 

1791. 



tendering perfed a national conftlttl-* 
tion ; convinced by a long train of experi-* 
ence of many defeds in our government^ 
and willing to profit by the prcfent circum- 
fiances of Europe, and by the favourable 
moment virhich has reftored us to our- 
felves ; free from the difgraceful (hackles 
of foreign influence ; prizing more th^n 
life, and every perfonal confideration, the 
{tolitical exigence, external independence^ 
and internal liberty of the nation, w^hofe 
tare is entrufted to us ; defiroiis, moreover, 
to deferve the bleffing and gratitude, not 
6nly of our cotemporaries, but alfo of future 
generatioils ; for the fake of the public 
good, for fecuring our liberty, and main- 
taining our kingdom and our poffeffions ; 
. in order to exert our natural rights with 
zeal and firmnefs, we do folemnly ejlahlifi 
the prcfent Conjiiiution^ which we declare 
wholly inviolable in every part, till fuch 

period 
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period as fhall be prefcrlbed by law, wheti 
the nation, if it (houid thirikfit, and deena 
It neceflary, may alter by- its exprefs;will 
fuch artides therein as (hall be found in- 
adequate. And this prefent Conftitutlpn 
(hall be the ftandard of all laws and ftatutes 
for the future Diets. 



ARTICLE I. 

The Dominant National Religion. ^ 

* - 

The Holy Roman-Catholic Faith, with 
all its privileges and innmunitics, (hall be 
the dominant national religion. The 
changing of it for any other perfuaiion is 
forbidden under the penalties of apoftacy ; 
but as the (ame holy religion commands us 
to love our neighiioiars, we therefore owe 
to all people, of whatever perfuafion, peace 

Ti'% in 
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in matters of fiith, and the prote£Uon of 
government ; cbnftiquently wc affure, to 
all pi^rfuafions and religions, freedom and 
liberty aiscofding to the laWs of the cbun*- 
tryi and in all dominions of the republic^ 



ARTICLB II. 

Nobility^ or the Equefirian Order. 

m 

Revering the memory of our anceftors 
with gratitude, as the firft founders of our 
liberties, it is but juft to acknowledge^ in 
a raoft folemn manner, that all the pre- 
eminence and prerogatives of liberty, both 
in public and private life, ihould be in« 
fured to this order ; efpecially laws, fta«^ 
tutes, and privileges, granted to this order 
by Cafimir the Great, Lewis of Hungary, 
Ladiflaus • Jagellon, and his brother Wit-* 

toldus, 
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tblduS) Grand Duke of Lithtiank ; glib by 
JLadifl&Us and Caiimirus, both JageUonS ; 
by John Albcrtus, Alexander, Sigifetiuii-- 
dus the Firft^ and Sigifmundus AugujCiud, 
(the laft of the Jagellonic race) are by the 
prefftnt aft renewed, confirmed,' and de- 
clared to be inviolable* We acknowledge 
the rank of the noble Equeftrian onder iti 
Poland to he equal to all degrees of. nobi* 
lity*-*all {>erfons of that Order to be equal 
among themfelveSi not only in the eligi* 
bility to all pofls of honour, truft, or emo- 
liiibent, but in the eiijoyfftent of all pri* 
vileges and prerogatives appertaining to the 
faid order : and in particular, we preferve 
and guarantee to every individual thereof 
perfonal liberty and (ecurity of territorial 
and moveable property as they were for- 
merly enjoyed ; nor (hall we even fufFcr 
the Icaft encroachment on either by the 
fupreme national power^ (on which the 

pre- 
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prefent form of government is eftabllflied); 
under any pretext whatfoever, contrary to 
private rights, either in part, or in the 
whole ; confequently we regard the pre- 
fervation of perfonal fecurity arid property, 
as by law afcertained, to be a tie of fo* 
ciety, and the very eflcnce of civil liberty^ 
which ought to be confidered and refpedied 
for ever. It is in this order that we repofe 
the defence of our liberties and the prc-# 
fent conftitution : it is to their virtue, va- 
lour, honour, and patriotifm, we recom- 
mend its dignity to venerate, and its ftabi- 
lity to defend, as the only bulwark of our 
liberty and exiftence* 



ARTICLE 
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ARTICLR III. 



^owns and Citizens. 



t The law "made by the prefent Diet, 
entifled, Our royal free towns within the 
dominions of the Republic^ we mean to con- 
sider as a part of the prefent conftitution, 
and promife to maintain it as a new, addi- 
tional, true, and efFedlual fupport, of our 
common liberties, and our mutual defence* 



ARTICLE IV. 

Peafants and Villagers. 

• This agricultural clafs of people, the 
moft numerous in the nation, confequently 
forming the moft confiderable part of its 

force, 
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force, from wTiofe hands flows the fotlrde 
of our riches, we receive under the pro* 
teftion of national law and government^ 
from the motives of juftice, humanity, 
chriflianity, and our own intereft Well un- 
cjcf flood ; cnaAing* that whatever liberties, 
grants, and conventions, b^tw^en t\\e pro-* 
junctors and vilUgcfs^ either individwally ot 
colledlively, may be allowed in fuitire, aftd 
entered authcntieally into; fuch agree* 
ments, according to their tru^ meanings 
Ihail import mutual and reciprocal obliga- 
tions, binding not only the prefent con- 
trading parties, but even their fuccefibrs by 
inheritance or acquifirion— fo far that it 
fhall not be in the power of either party to 
alter at pleafure fuch coi>tra£J:s import- 
ing grants on one fide, and voluntary pro- 
mife of duties^ labour, or payoiei^ts, on 
the other, according. W <he ipafmer w4 
conditions therein expreflRid, whether they^ 

are 
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are to I aft perpetually, or for z fixed pe- 

r 

riod. Thus having infured to the propri- 
etors every advantage they have a right to 
from their villagers, and willing to encou- 
rage nioft effectually the population of our 
country, we publifb and proclaim a feffedi 
and entire liberty, to all people^ either who 
« may be newly* coming to fbttle, or thofc 
who, having emigrated, would return to 
their native country ; and we declare moft 
. folemhly, that any perfou coming into Po- 
^ land from whatever part of the world, or 

returning from abroad, as loon gis he lets 

. ■ ■ • 

his foot oh the territory of the Republic, 
becomes free and at liberty to exercife his 
induftry, wherever and in whatever manner 
he pleafes, to fettle either in tovvns or vil- 
lages, to farm and rent lands and houfes, 
on tenures and contra6:s, for as long a term 
as may be agreed on ; with liberty to re- 
main, or to remove, after having fulfilled 

C the 



J 

• ift. -^fZ/G^wr^/L/JWj, viz;conftitutional, 
civil, criminal, and perpetual taxes ; con- 
cerning which matters, the King is to iffue 
•lirs propofitions by the circular letters tent 
before the Dietines to every palatinate and 
to €very diftrift for deliberation, which 
coming before the houfe with the opinion 
exprefled in the inftrudlions given to their 
Kprefentatives, " fhall be taken the iirft for 
decifion^ 

ad, Particular, Lawsy viz* temporal 
taxes ; regulations of the mint ; contrading 

• • • • • 

public debts ; creating nobles, and other 
cafual recompencQs f reparation of public 
expences, both ordinary and extraordinary; 
concerning war; peace i ratification of trea-* 
ties, both political and commercial ; all 

t r ■ 

... ■- ■. -. •• «• 

diplomatic adts and conventions relative to 
the laws of nations;, examining and ac- 
tjuitting different executive departments, 

and 
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and fimilar fubjedts arifing from the acci- 
dental exigencies and circumftances of the 
State ; in which the propofitions, coming 
direftly from the Throne into the Houfe of 
Nuncios^ are to have preference in difcuflion 
before the private bills. 

In regard to the Houfe of Senate^ it is to 
conftft of Biihops, Palatines, Caftellans, 
and Minifters, under the prefidency of the 
King, who (hall have but one vote, and 
the cafting voice in cafe of parity, which 
he may give either perfonally, or by a 
meffage to the Houfe. Ifs power and duty 
fliall be, 

I ft. Every general law that pafles for* 

mally through the Houfe of Nuncios is tp 

be fent immediately to this^ which is either 

.accepted, or fufpended till farther national 

deliberation, by a majority of votes, as pre- 

•N fgribed 
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» . • r 

icribed by kw. If accepted, It becomes a 

kw in all its force ; if fufpended, it fhall 

• * • 

be refumed at the next Diet : and if it is 
tbeti agreed to again by the Houfe of JJun- 
cios, the Senate muft lubmit to it, 

3d. Every particular law or ftatute of 
the Diet in matters above fpecified, as foon 
as it has been detertftiifed by the Houfe of 
Ntmcioi, and fent up to the Senate, the 
votes of both Houfes ihali be jointly com- 
puted, and the majority, as defcribed by 
kw, ihall be confidered as a decree and the 
will of the nation* 

Thofe Senators and Minifters who> frqni 
thelt Ihare in executive power, are accotmt- 
able to the Republic, Cannot have an aQ:ive 
Voice in the iDiet, but may be prefent in 
order to give neceffary explanations to the 
States. ' 
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• 

Thefe ordinary legiflativc Diets fliall 
have their uninterrupted exifteuce, and be 
^ways ready to meet ; renewable every two 
years, The length of feffions fhall be de- 
Wmlned by the kw concerning Pie... 
If cx)nvened out of ordinary feffion upon 
fome urgent occafion, they (hall only deli*^ 
berate On the fubjed: which oceafioned 
fuch a call, or on eircumftances which m^y 
ar^fe out oi it. 

No law or ftatute cna^fted by fuch ordi- 
nary JPiet can be altered or annulled by the 

The cornpliment of the Diet fliall be 
compofed of the number of perfons in both 
Houfes, to be determined hereafter. 

The law concerning the dietines, or 

* 

primary eleftions, a$ eftablifhed by the pre- 

.. » * 

. fent 
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fcnt Diet, fhall be regarded as a moft eflen^ 
tial foundation of civil liberty. 

The majority of votes (hall decide every 
thing, and every where ; therefore wc 
abolifh, and utterly annihilate, liberumveto^ 
all forts of confederacies and confederate 
Diets, as contrary to the fpirit of the pre- 
f^nt conftitution, as undermining the go- 
vernment, and as being ruinous to fociety, 

WiHing to prevent, on one hand, vio- 
lent and frequent changes in the national 
conftitution, yet conlideririg, on the other, 
the neceffity of perfecting it, after experi- 
encing its effects on public profperity, we 
determine the period of every twenty-five 
years for an Extraordinary Conjlhutional 
Diet^ to be held purpofely for the revifion 
and fuch alterations of the conftitution 
^as may be found requifitc ; which Diet 

ftiall 



ftiall be circumfcfibed by a feparftte kvr^ 
hereafter* 



ARTICtB l^ilv 

^TAf it/>r|f, *r Executive Power"^ 

*rhe moft perfedk government cannot 
exift or Jail without an effe<Skual executive 
ipower. The happinefs of th,e nation der 
pends on juft laws, but the good efFefts o( 
laws flow only from their execution^ Ex* 
pcrience has taught us, that the negle6iing 
this effential part of government has over* 
whelmed Poland with difafters. 

Having, therefore, fecured to the fr^e 
Pollfli nation the right of enafting laws for 
themfelves, the fuprcme inlpefltion over 
the executive power, and the choice of th*ir 
magiftrates, we entrujl fo the Kingj and his 

B Council^ 
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GoUnciij the highejl power of executing the 
laws. 

This Council fhall be called Stra%^ ot 
the Council of InfpeAion. 

The duty of fuch executive power (hall 
be to watch over the laws, and to fee them 
Ari&ly executed according to their impdrt, 
even by the means of public force, Ihould 
it be neceflai'y. 



A ' 



All departments and magiftracies are 
bound to obey its dire6tions. To this 
powet we leave the right of conttolmg 
fuch as are refraftory, t)r of punching fuch 
as are negligent in the execution of their 
refpeftive offices* 

This executive power cannot aflume the 
right of making laws, or of their inteN 

prda* 
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prctatiQiil. It Is expreffly forbidden to coii- 

■ • ■^ - 

tradl public debts ; to alter the repartition 
of the national income as fixed by the 
Diet ; to declare war ; to conclude defi- 
nitively any treaty^ or any diplomatic a6l ; 
it is only allowed to carry on negOciations 
with foreign Courts, and facilitate tempo- 

• r 

rary occurrences, always with reference to 
the Diet* 

The Crown of Poland we declare to be 
eleSlive in regard to families, and it is fet^ 
tied fo for ever. 

Having experienced the fatal efFefts of 
interregna, periodically fubverting govern- 
ment, and being de/nous of preventing 
for ever all foreign influence, as well as 
of infuring to every citizen a perfe6t 
tranquillity, we have, from prudent mo- 
tives, refolved to adopt hereditary fucceffion 

V z to 
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to our Throne : therefore we cnaft and do- 
clare^ that, after the expiration of our llfc^ 
accordinrg to the gracious will of A)* 
mighty, the prefent EleSor of Saxony 
fliall reign over Poland. 

The (^naily of future Kings of Poland 
ihall begin in the perfon of Frederic Au* 
guftus, Eledor of Saxony, with the right 
of inheritance to the Crown to his mal? 
<fercendants. The elded fon of the reign- 
ing King is to fucceed hiB father ; and 19 
cafe the prefent Eledor of Saxony has np 
male ifllie, a hufband chofen by him (with 
the confent and approbation of the Re- 
public) for his daughter, fhall begin the 
fard dynafty* Hence we declare the Prin- 
cefs Mary-Augufta Nepomucena, only 
daughter of the Eledor of Sasjony, to be 
Infanta of Poland, 

■ 

We 
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We rcfervc the nation^ however, the 
right of cledtiiig to the Throne any other 
houfe or facnily , after the extin^on ^oi the 
firft. 

Every King, on his accefiion^ to the 
Throne, ihall take a fokmn oath to Go^ 
and the Nation, to fupport the prefent 
conftitution, to fulfil the pa^a conwnta^ 
which will be fettled with the prefent 
Eleftor of Saxony, as appointed to the 
Crown, and which &aU bind him m the 
fame Dtnanner as former ones. 

The King's perfon is facred and inviola- 
ble; as no aft can proceed immediately 
from, him, he cannot be in any manner 
refponfible to the nation ; he is not an ab- 
folute monarch, but the father, and the 
head of the people ; his revenues, as fixed 
by the pa£ta conventa^ (ball be Ikcredly pre- 

ferved. 
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fcrvcd. AH public afts, the ails of ma- 
giftracics, and the coin of the kingdom^ 
Ihall bear his name. 

The King, who ought to poflefs everjr 

power of doing good, (hall have the right 

of pardoning thofe that are condemned to 

death, except the crimes be againft the 

•ftate, 

t ' 

In time of war he ihall have the fu- 
prerae command of the national forces-^ 
he may appoint the commanders of the 
army, however, by the will of the States, 
It fhall be his province to patentee officers 
in the army, and other dignitaries, confb- 
nant to the regulations hereafter to be ex* 
prefled, to appoint Bifliops, Senators, and 
Minifters, as members of the executive 
power. 

The 
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' The King's Council of Infpe<9:ion is to 
confift, 

, I ft. Of the Primate, as the head of the 
Clergy, and the Prefident of the Commif- 
iion of Education, or the firft Bifhop in 
Ordine, 

2d. Of five Minifters, viz. the Minifter 
of Police, Minifter of Juftice, Minifter of 
War, Minifter of Finances, and Minifter 
for the Foreign Affairs* 



- 3d. Of two Secretaries to keep the Pro*- 
tocols, one for the Council, another fot 
the Foreign Department ; both, however, 
without decifive vote^ 



The hereditary Prince coming of age, 
and having taken the oath to preferve the 

confti- 
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ce»hflitutk>n> may affift at all feflions of 
the Council, but iKall have no vote therein* 



The Marshal of the Diet being thoien 
for two years, has allb a right to fit in this 
Couuc3, without taking any ftare in ita 
refolves ; for the end only to call together* 
the Diet, always exifting, in the following 
cafe : Should he deem, from the emergen-^ 
cies hereunder fpceified^ the convocation 
of the Diet abfolutely neceffiry, and the 
Kmg refufing to do it^ the Marfhat is 
bound to iifue his circular letters to all 
Nun4:ios and Soodtorsi^ adduc^g rciil mo«* 
tives fot fuch meetings 

The cafes demanding fuch cdavoeatiott 
of the Diet are the following 2 

t(L lii a pc^ffing neceffapy ooncamii^ 

the 
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the law of natioa^ and particularly in cafe 
of a neighbouring war* 

2d. In c^{q of an internal commotion, 
menacing with the revolution of the Coun- 
try, or of a coUifion between Magiftratures. 

3d; In an evident danger of general fa-* 
mine* . 

■ 

4th. In the orphan ftate of the country, 
by demife of the King, or in cafe of the 
King's dangerous illnefs. 

All the refolutions of the Council of In- 
fpe£lion are to be examined by the rules 
above mentioned 

The King's opinion, after that of ever^ 
member in the Council has been heard, 
ihall decifively prevail. 

]Every refolution of this Council Ihall 
be iffued under the King's fignature, coun- 
terfigned by one of the Miniftcrs fitting 

E there*- 



Aere^ j and dju? fjgwd^ Ml be obeyed 
by all executive departments, except in 
cafes expreffly exempted by (he prcfcnt 
conftitution. 

Should all the Members refufe their 
toutkttt&ga to any relblution, the King is 
obliged to forego his opinion ; but if he 
i^ul4 perfii^ in it, the Marfhal of the Diet 
jpfiay demand thisi cop vocation of the Diet ; 
and if the King will ppt, the Marfhal him* 

felf ftiall fend his circular letters as above. 

... • • • • 

Minifters compofing this Council cannot 
be employed at the fame time in any other 
conunifiion or department* 

I 

. If it Ihould happen that two thirds of 
fecret votes in both Houfes demand the 
changing of any perfon, either iri the Coun- 
cil, or any executive department, the King 

is^ bound to nominate another. 

Willing 
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Willmg that the Councii of lof^eSsoii 
ihauld be refpotiiible to the mtioix hr c1^ 
aftions, we decree that, whcA tbefe AiR 
nifters are denounced and accufed before 
tbe Diet (by the Special Committee ap- 
pointed for examining their proceedings) 
of any tranfgreffion of pofitive law^ t^iey 
are anfwerable with their perfons and for- 
tunes. 

Such impeachments being determined by 

a fimple majority of votes, colIe6ted jointly 

• • • • f 

from both Houfes, fliall be tried immedi- 
ately by the comitial tribunal, where the 
accufed are to receive their final judgement 
and puni/hment, if found guihy ; or to be 
honourably acquitted, on fufficient proof of 
innocence. 

In order to form a neceflary organiza- 
tion of the executive power, we eftablifli 

E 2 hereby 
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hereby feparate commiffions, cdnneded 
with the above Council, and fubjeded to 
obey its ordinations. 



Thefe commiffions are, ift. of Educa- 
tion ; 2d. of Police ; 3d. of War ; 4th. of 
Treafury, 



It is through the medium of thefe four 
departments that all the particular orderly 
commiffiqas, as eflablilhed by the prefent 
i)iet, in qvery palatinate and diftri£t, (hall 
depend on, and receive all orders froni, the 
Council of Infpe(3:ion, in their refpedivo 
duties dad occurrences. 



ARTICLE 
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ty'. 



ARTICLE VIII, 

Judicial Power. 

As judicial power is incompatible witl^^ 
the legiflative, npr can be adminiftered by 
the King, therefore tribunals and magiftra* 
tures ought to be eftabliflied and elected; 
It ought to have local exiftence, that every 
citizen fliould know where to feck juftice, 
and every tranfgreffor can difcerii the hand 
of national government. We eftablilb; 
therefore^ 

I ft. Primary Courts of Juftice for each 
palatinate and diftrift, compofed of Judges 
ghofen at the Dietine, which are al- 
ways to be i;eady to adminifter juftice. 
From thefe Courts appeals are allowed. to 
the high tribunals^ ereded one for each of 

three 
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three provinces, in which the kingdom is 
divided. Thofe Courts^ both primary and 
final, fhall be for the clafs of nobles, or 
equeftrian order, aiad all the proprietors of 
landed property. 

# 

zdly. We determine fep^rate Courts and 
Jurifdidions for the free royal towns^ ac- 
cording to the law fixed by the prefent 
Diet. 

r 

jdly. Each province fhall have a Court 
of Referendaries for the trial of caufes re- 
lating to the peafantry, who are all hereby, 
declared free^ and in the fame manner as 
fhofe who were fo before. 



4thly. Courts, curial and afleflbrial, tri- 
bunals for CQurland, and relational, arc 
hereby confirmed. 
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5thly. Executive commiflions fhall have 
judicial power in the matters relative to 
their admiiiiflratioti* 



6thly. Beiides all thefe civil and crimi- 
nal Courts, there- (hail be one fupreme ge- 
neral tribunal for all the clailes, called a 
Comitial Tribunal or Courts compofed of 
perfons chofen at the opening of every 
Diet. This tribunal is to try all the per- 
fons accufed of crimes againft the State* 



Laftly, we fhall appoint a Committee 
for the forming a civil and criminal code 
of laws, by perfons whom the Diet (hall 
tlcSt for that purpofe. 



ARTICLE 
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.ARTICL>£ IX. 

. . Regenty, 

■ f r • 

J 

♦ • t 

The lame Council of Infpedlion is W 
compofe the Regency, tvith the Queen at 
their Iiead, or, in .her ablence, with the 
Primate of the kingdom. ^ The Regency 
may take place only, 

I ft. During the King*s minority. 

2d. In cafe of the King's fettled aliena- 
tion of reafon. 

3d. In ca{e of the King^s being made a 
prifoner of war. 

Minority is to be Confidered till eighteen 
years are compleated, and the malady muft 

be 
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be 4eclared m tlie eafdl:in^ Diet hy the 
ptttralky of thre^- fourths of vdtess of both 
eamibiDed H^ufes agamft 49b&*f<bwtb. 

When the King comes of age, or reco- 
vers his health, or returns: f^-om i^apt^yity, 
the Regency 0iall c^afe^ ^M iha}l he 9Pr 
countable to him, and re%onfib]« J^o tj^)^ 
nation in their perfons and fortunes, for 
{heir aiSkloAS 4uri^g dieir pflSce^ 



ARTICLE X. 

Education of King^s CMdrm. 

The King*8 fons, being deiigned ifuccel"- 
fers to the Crown, are the iirft children of 
the country. Thence the care of their 
proper education, without encroaching, 
however, on the right of their parents, 
devolves naturally upon the nation. 

F During 
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During the King^s life, the King hlm^ 
ielf, with the Council, and a Tutor apT 

pointed by the States, Ihall fupi^riot^nd (h^ 

< 

education of the Princes. 

In time of a Regency, it (hall be inr 
trufted with this diredion, jointly with the 
above-mentioned Tutor, 



In both cafes this Tutor, named by the 
States, is to make his report before each 
prdinary Diet of the education and pro- 
grefs of the Princes. The Commiilipn, 
pr Board of Education, is obliged to bring 
before the Diet, for the approbation, an in- 
ftruflion or plan for the education of the 
Princes, founded on religion, Ipve of vip- 
^ue, of country, qf liberty, and ^hp con- 
ilitution. 



ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XU 

• » 

KgtioHal Force i or the Armyk 

*rhe natioa is bound to prefcrve its pof* 
feffions againft invaiion ; therefore all in- 
habitants . are natural defenders of their 
Country and its liberties^ 

The army b onl jr an extraA o( defenlive 
regular fbrce^ from the general mafs of 
iiationai flrehgthji 

The nitidn owes to the army^ reward 
ind refpeft, becaufe of its devoting itfclf 
IfvhoUy for the defence of the country^ 

The araiy owes to the natioHf to guard 
the frontiers againft enemies, and to main- 
iain public tranquillity within : in a word^ 

F 2 it 
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it ought to be the ftrongeft (hield in the 
nation* 

That thefe ends may be fully anfwered, 
the army ibould ev^r remam BiKler the 
fubordhiation and obedience to the execu- 
live power ; it AaH therefore take an oath, 

^ 

according to law, of fidelity to the nation, 
and to the King, and to maintain the na- 
tional conftituticto. This national force, 
therefore, Ihall be employed for the gene- 
ral defence of the country, for garrifoning 
fortreffes, guarding frontiers, and affifting 
the civil power in the execution of the law 
againil thofe that are refradory. 



DECLA- 
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a^BCLARATION Of THE STATES AS4BM** 

BLEDf 



AH laws and ftatutes, old and new, con- 
trary to the prefent conftitution, or to any 
part thereof, are hereby aboliffied ; and 
every paragraph in the foregoing articles, 
to be a component part of the prefent con- 
ftitution, IS acknowledged. We recom- 
mend to the executive power to fee the 
Council of Infpeaion immediately begin 
\ts office under the eye of the Diet, and 
continue its duties without the leaft inter- 
ruption. 

We fwear before God and the country 
to maintain and defend, with all poffible 
human power, the prefent conftitution; 
and confidering this oath as a proof of real 

love 



A 



love of our country, we command alt ina^ 
giilrates and troops here prefent to take it 
immediately. The commiffion of war ihall 
iffue orders to the* reft of the army quar- 
tered in the kingdom, and in the grand 
duchv of Lithuania, to do 'the fame within 
one month at fartheft from the date of the 
prefent law. 

We recommend to our Biihops to ap- 
point one and the fame day of public 
thankfgiving to Gk)d Almighty in all 
churches over the kingdom ; alfo, we ap- 
point a day, iV. JV. for the foleton celebra- 
ting, by us and our pofterity, of a conune- 
moration anniverfaiy for the mercies of the 
Supreme feeing (hewn to us after fb many 
public calamities. 

Arid that future ages may know and feel 
that it is by the affiftance of the Suprenae 

Difpofer 
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pifpofef of nations we have iurmounted 
the greateft difficulties and obfiacks, . ^nd 
lefib^led this happy Revolution, w« de^- 
icree, that a church ihall be ere<^ed and 
confecrated to Divine Providence in rnei- 
^iory of this event, and at thp exp^nce of 
the Statest • . 

Having thus fatisfied our general feel* 
ings on this event, we turn our attejition 
towards fecuring the fame cQaftitutipUj by 
declaring apd enabling, that whoever fhould 
dare to oppofe it, or to dlAurb the public 
tranquillity, eithgr by exciting miftruft, 
or by perverfe interpretation of this con* 
Aitution, and much inore by forming in- 
ftirre^ions and confederacies, either openly 
or feeretly, fuch perfon or perfons are de- 
clared to he enemies and traitors to their 
foufitryij and (hall be puniflhed as fuch with 
the utraoft rigour by the Comitial Tribunal. 

. * 



4- ' 






For this p^rpi^^ we order this tribunal to 
6x uninterruptedly at Warfaw, proroguing 
their fef&o;is from 4ay to day, atid to try 
•all perfons io accufed by any cinKen of 
property, with the affiftance cf the Attor* 
neys General of Poland afid Lithuania^ 
feizing all indifted perfons, with the aid of 
the national troops, which fhall be ready to 
id on the firfl order from the exefcutive 
power as ^ey fhall be directed, nci^ ccci*^ 
iion may require. 



THE END. 



wti^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmi, 



The Law concerning Dietines, or prhnary Aflem* 
blies of Poland, alluded to in the preceding publica- 
tion, will be publiflied in a few daysr. 
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, , CJONSTITUTIONAL 



C BARTER 



OP THE 



KINGDOM OF POLAND, 



IN THE YEAR 1818, 



WITH SOUS RBUABKS ON THE MAyKER IN WHICH THE CDAIITER, AND 

THE STIPVLATIONS IN THE TRfcATIES RELATING TO 

POLAND, HAVE BEEN OBSERVED. 



Nobis qopd potnit vU et injuria et soeleratomm bomiQam furor detrahere 

eripait, abslnlit, diMipavit ; quod adimi uon potest, id manet 

et peraaBeliit : oonatana et perpetnt rolnntas Hbertatis. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL 



C H A fll T E R 



OF THE 

/ 



KINGDOM OF POLAND. 



OF THE POLITICAL RELATIONS OF THE 

KINGDOM. 



Article I. The kingdom of Poland is for 
ever united' to the Empire of Hussia. 

II. The civil and political relations in which' 
we place ity and the bonds by which this union 
is to be secured, are determined by th6 Charter 
which we now grant. 

IIL TKe icrown of Poland is hereditary in Oui' 
person ani thit of bur deceiidants, heirs, and 
successors, according to the order of succession, 
established for the Imperial throne in Russia. ' 

ly; Tiie^cbhstiViitional Charter determines the 
manner, the principle, and tihe exercise of the 
sovereign authority. 

A 2 



y. The King, in case of absence, shall name 
a Lieutenant, who is to reside in the kingdom ; 
which Lieutenant shall be removed at the King's 
pleasure. 

YL When the King does not appoint for his 
Lieutenant a Prince Imperial of Russia, his choice 
shall fall upon a native, or upon some person to 
whom he has granted naturalization, in the man*' 
ner prescribed by the thirty-third article. 

YIL The nomination of the Lieutenant shall 
be made by a public act ; which act shall precisely 
determine the nature and extent of the power 
entrusted to him. 

VIIL The external political relations of our 
empire sihall be common to the kingdom of 
Poland. 

IX. The sovereign alone shall have the power 
to determine the participation of the kingdom of 
Poland in the Russian wars, as well as in the 
treaties of peace which that power may con- 
clude. 

X. In every instance in which Russian troops 
may be introduced into Poland, or Polish troops 
into Russia, or in the event of the passage of 
these troops through any province of either of 
these kingdoms, the support of such troops, and 
the expences attendant upon their journey, shall 
rest entirely with the nation to which they belong. 
The Polish army shall never be. employed out of 
Europe. 



t 
t 



GENERAL GUARANTEES. 

XI. The Roman Catholic religion, being pro- 
fessed by the majority of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Poland, the government shall make 
this religion the object of especial care, M^ithout 
in any degree, derogating thereby from the free- 
dom of other religious sects, which shall all, 
without exception, have full and public liberty to 
carry on their respective worship, and shall all 
enjoy the protection of the government. The 
different forms of Christian worship, shall occa- 
sion no difference in the enjoyment of civil anfl 
political rights. 

XII. The Ministers of all the different per- 
suasions, shall be under the protection, and under 
the inspection of the government 

XIII. The property already in the possession 
of the Roman Catholic Church and of the Greek 
Communion, and what may hereafter be granted 
by our special decree, shall be declared inalienable 
and common to the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
as soon as the government shall have appointed 
and assigned to the said clergy, the national do- 
mains which are to constitute such benefaction. 

XIV. The senate of the kingdom of Poland, 
shall admit as members, as many bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Communion, as there may be 
Palatinates by law appointed. It shall ad mit also 
one bishop of the Greek Communion. 

XV. The clergy of the confession of Augsburg, 
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and of the evangelic?il reformed church shall re-^ 
ceive suqh annual support as we shall be disposed 
to grant for' their use. 

XVI. The liberty of the press is guaranteed. 
The law shall determine the method of restrain- 
ing its abuises. 

XVII. The law shall protect every class of 
citizens all ke, without r^ard to their rank or 
Condition. 

r 

XVIII. The ancient fandamental law ** nemi- 
nem cdptivdri permittemus nisi jure victum " shall 
be observed with regard to all classes of the 
inhabitants, as below explained. 

XIX. No man shall be * arrested except with 
the forms, and in the cases prescribed by the 
law. 

XX. Every man shall be informed immediately, 
and by writing, of the cause of hi§ being arrested. 

XXI. Every individual, so arrested, shall be 
presented within three days, at the furthest, be- 
fore the competent tribunal, that he may be there 
ejiamined or tried. If on the first examination 
he be found to be innocent, he shall be forthwith 
discharged. 

' XXII. In such cases as the law directs, the 
prisoner, if he give bail, shall be set at liberty 
foir the time. 

XXIII. No man shall be punished except in 
confornaity with the existing laws, and by the 
decree of the competent Magistrate. 

XXIV. Every Pole is at liberty to remove his 



persbfl^ (a his property, . aocoicdiiig to the . Jorjiki^ 

% :)aw pres<;iihe4* . :^ , 

XXV. Every condemned criminal s()i«U u&r 

deqgo. the penalty {urQMnlied.hsf hfv%^ in Jm. A^n 
cmmtxy ^ and jtobbdy shall be carried oirt of tbe 
•country except in ithe case of banishment decreed 

XXVI. All property, Qf:wb^eyer dascripflon 
i»r natorei wbetber it may be .on the surfaciE^. pjr in 
bddom o£tI{e eartb^ an4 to wJion^oeiier it may 
JiMAitBig, 'is Jiereby declared iacred. and inviolablia; 
ai|d no aiathority shall infringe upon it, under any 
prd;€9ice whatever. Ady .pierson attempting, to 
sqppropriate the property of aitt)ther, shall be held 
tojbe adiistarber of the publiqpeace^ .and jmnished 
aqcordinglyv • ..' . _ .. . .^ 

> . : XX VII. Gov^onm^t balB. . nejvertheless, the 
power of exacting 'from any indiyidoal^.the sa- 
crifice .of hb poroperty,. whfn the.pnUic; goodi re- 
qmreB it, providing for the indivjdaal a . pri^iiotts 
and equitable iipdepinij^oa(ion« « The law .shaU 
determine the cases, and t^e. manner, ia . ydmV 
this priifteiple:is to be applied- ^.. . . \ .., 

XXVIII. Ali public affiiin^.executive, judicial, 
and inilitaiy, without;[any.0XCeplJM>iiy. ^lygU be 
transacted in the Poliish iangi|age« . 

XXIX. All public offices, civijl and. J 
shall be^ filled by IPoles only: : . The pr^id JPIIfe of 
tribunals for the fir^t hearing of csoises,: porteidenta 
of palatinate commifisitms^ of tribunals of appealii» 



1. •»•>.. 
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the nuiicios and deputies of the diet, and the 
senators shall be, without exceptiop, landed pro- 
pnetors. 

' XXX* AH public officers iQ the executive part 
ojf the admidistration, are liable to be displaced 
by the same authority by which they were ap- 
pointed ; and all, without exception, are j^espon- 
siblQ for their conduct 

XXXI. The Polish Nation shall have for ever 
9' national representation ; and this representation 
shall consist of the diet, composed of the King 
and -of the two chambers; the senate shall con- 
stitute one chamber, and the nuncios and deputies 
of the Commons, the other. 

XXXII. Every le^timated foreigner shall enjoy 
the protection of the laws, and the advantages 
which they secure, on the same footing as the 
other inhabitants. He shall be able, like them, 
to remain in the kingdom, or to leave it, (con- 
formably to the rules therein established) to return 
to it, to acquire landed property, and to qualify 
himself for becoming a citizen. 

XXXIII. Any . foreigner who has become a 
landed proprietor and been naturalized, and who 
has also acquired the Polish tongue, is admissible 
to a public office, after five years, of remdence 
cand of unexceptionable behaviouf. 

XX!X1V. The King also of bis own pleasure, 
or on the. reprMentation of his council of state, 
may appoint foreigners of ta}ent to any offices 
not excepted by article ninety. 










GOVERNMENT. 
CHAPTElt I. I 

The King. 

XXXV« The government resides in the person 
of the King. He elcercises in all their plenitude 
the functions of executive poweir. All executive 
and administrative authority must emanate from 
kim. 

XXXVI. The person of the King is sacred 
and inviolable. 

XXXVIL The public acts of all tribunals, 
courts, and magistracies shall be drawn up in 
the King^s name. The impressions upon all coin 
and stamps shall be of his choice. 

XXXVIII. The disposition of the armed force, 
in the time of peace, as well as in war, and the 
nomination of generals and officers belong ex- 
clusively to the King. 

XXXIX. The Eang disposes of the revenues 
of the State, conformably to the budget, which is 
to be drawn up and submitted to his approbation. 

XL. The right of making war, and of con-* 
eluding all treaties and conventions, is reserved 
to the King. 

XLI. The King is to ncMtninate the senators, 
the ministers, the counsellors of state, the mas^ 
ters of requests, the presidents of palatinate 
commissions, the presidents and judges of the 
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different tribunals which are reserved for his no- 
mination, diplomatic and commercial agents, and 
all other functionaries ; afidhe may do this either 
directly from himself, orindirentiy, by means of the 
authorities, to whom he may be pleased to dele- 
gate his power, * *^ '^ * * 

XIAh Tke King is to nomkiate tUe ardbbisbops 
nhd ibishpps of .the - difierent denominations^ the 
suffragans, prelates, ^nd.^aiMms. 

XLIIl. The pouter of gi*miting a pardoii is ex- 
clusively the King's. He may remit or commute 
the penalty. ; ' .. 

XLIV. The institution, the r^ulation, and 
the powi^ of appointment to all civil and. military 
oirders, belong tb tbe King. ' ' 

. XLY. AH omr sQ<^cess6rs' on the throne of 
Poland are hereby engaged to be crowned King 
of Poland in the . capital, according' 16 the form 
which we shall jpresbribe; and tbe'y shall niake 
oath' as follows: ^'I> swedr aitd promise before 
God and upon the Holy Gospels td maintain and 
execute; to-'th^ utmost of my power,, the Consti- 
tutional Chalrtei.'^ r . , ,^. 
.' XLVI. The power 'of coiiferring nobility, of 
naturalizing a.foreigneri and of granting titles of 
honour^ resides in the King* 

XLVII. All orders and decrees of th6 King 
^hall be coiinter-s^ed by a minister, the 'head 
of a department, who shall be I'qspoiisible for 
anything that the said prdeiis and decrees may 
contain contrary to the Constitutional Charter.' 



— 



i;i 



, i,k > *.« 11 *J 
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* CHAPTER n. 



* i . '' } ' * '' . ^ 1 • i ' tT^^~'2,~^tiM ~ m sJ t . .."*»» I vvjlv 



XLVIIL The 'ca«^S' of regency wKiich* arfe, 

or may be admitted for -Rtisi^, aiid the^oWerfe 

of the Regent/shall be common to'lfte kingdom 

'ofPolahd, and the same principles shall 6btsLin 

in both realms. . - • • t 

XLIX. In case of regency, the Secretary of 
State is compelled, upon his own personal re- 

•V 

spoilsibility, to announce to the lieutenant the 
estdblii^hment of the regency in Russia. ' ' 

L. The- lieutenant, on f ecdving the communi- 
cation respecting the regency in Russia, and the 
memorial of the Secretary of State/ shall convoke 
the Senate for the electicrn of the menlbers of a 
regency in the" kingdoni of Poland. ' *^ • 

LI; The Yegency of the kingdom isball be com- 
posed of the Regent of Rnssia, of four members 
elected by the Senate, and the Secretary of State. 
It shall hold its sittings in the capital of the Rus- 
'sianEtapire; aiid the iRegent shall preside; 

LIL The authority of the tegehcy of the king- 
dotn shall be equal to that of the' King,- except 
that it shall not have povrertonomihate senators, 
and that all its nominations shall be subject td the 
approbation of the King, Who may i^vokfe 'them 
when he takes the reins of government into his 
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own hands. The council shall publish all its de- 
crees in the name of the King. 

LIU. The nomination and the power of recall- 
ing the lieutenant belongs to the regency during 
its administration. 

LIV. When the King takes the reins of govem- 
menty he shall require from the regency an ac- 
count of its administration. 

LV. The members of the regency of the king 
dom shall be responsible in their persons and in 
their property for whatever they may have done 
contrary to the Constitutional Charter, or to the 
laws. 

LYI. In case of the death of one of the mem- 
bers of the regency, the senate, convoked by the 
lieutenant, shall fill up the vacancy. The re- 
gency shall appoint a secretary to the regency* . 
LVII. The members of the regency, before 
they set off for the capital of Russia, shall make 
oath in presence of the senate, that they will faith- 
fully support the constitution and the laws. 

LVIII. The ^Regent of Russia shall take the 
same oath in pres^ice of the members of the 
council of regency. 

LIX. The Secretary of State shall be required 
to take a similar oath. 

LX. The adjuration of the Regentishall be sent 
to the senate of Poland. 

LXI. The adjuration of the Secretary of State 
shall be sent in like manner to the senate of Po- 
land. 



IS 

LXII. The adjuration of the members of the 
regency shall be forwi^rdedt. by the members of 
the senate of Pola-nd, to the Regent of Russia. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of the lieutenant and the Council of State. 

LXIIL The council of state in \irhich the Kingy 
or his lieutenant is to preside, shall be composed 
of the ministers, the counsellors of state, the 
masters of requests, and of such other persons, as 
it shall please the King specially to appoint. 

LXI V. The lieutenant and the council of state 
shall administer the affairs of the kingdom in the 
King's name, during his absence. 

LXV. The council of state shall be divided 
into a council of administration and a general 
assembly. 

LXVI. The council of administration shall be 
composed of the lieutenant, of the ministers who 
are the heads of the five departments of govern* 
ment, and of other persons specially appointed 
by the King. . ^ 
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LXXIV. The general assembly of the. caun- 
oil of State shall deliberate, by order of the King, 
or of the. lieutenant, or at the request of a bead 
of a department, if made conformably to esta- 
blished la\r. 

LXXV. The decrees of the general of ,the 
comicil of State are subject to the appro.bation of 
the King or of his lieutenant. Those .relating to 
the trial of public officers, and to contested juiris- 
diction, are immediately to be carried iato effect. . 



CHAPTER IV. 

» « 

Of the Branches of the Administrcttioh, 

LXXVL The execution of the laws shall be 
confided to the different branches of the public 
administration as follows : — to wit : 
1 • The commission for religious affairs and public 
instruction. 

2. The commission of justice, chosen from 

amongst the members of the supreme tribunal. 

3. The commission of the interior and of the 

police. 

4. The commission of war* 

5. The commission of finances and of the trea- 

sury. 
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These different commissions shall each be pre- 
sided over and directed by a minister appointed 
for that purpose. 

LXXYIL A minister of State shall be ap- 
pointed, who shall constantly reside about the 
person of the King. 

LXXVIII. There shall be a court of accounts 
charged with the final examination of accounts, 
and empowered to discharge those who present 
them. This court shall be responsible to the 
Kin^ alone. 

LXXIX. The construction and the powers of 
the commission for public instrjoction, as well as 
of the judicial order, shall be regulated by a 
specific act. 

LXXX. The commission of the interior, the 
commissioners of war, and of finances, shall be 
composed of one minister and of counsellors of 
State, who are directors general, in pursuance of 
the specific statutes on the subject. 

LXXXr. The secretary of State is to present 
to the King the documents which are delivered 
to him by the lieutenant, and to return to the 
lieutenant the King's orders. Such foreign afiairs 
as may concern the kingdom of Poland are to be 
conlmunicated to the secretary. 

LXXXII. The heads of d^artments, and the 
members of government commissions, are an- 
swerable to the high national court for every in- 
firaction of the Constitutional Charter, and the 
royal decrees, of which they may have been guilty. 

B 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the Administration of the Palatinates. 

LXXXIIL There shall be in each palatinate a 
palatinal commission, composed of a president, 
and of commissioners charged with carrying into 
execution . the ordars of the government com- 
missions, in conformity with a separate regolation* 
' I;iXXXlV. There shall be municipal, autho- 
rities in the towns. A bailiff in every district 
shall be chained with the execution of the govern- 
ment orders, and shall form the last link in the 
administrative department. 



Id 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE NATIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

LXXXV. The national representation shall be 
constituted as ordained in Article j&fty-one. 

LXXXVI. The legislative power resides in the 
person of the King, and in the two chambers of 
the diet, conformably with the regulations in 
article thirty-one. 

LXXXVII. The diet in ordinary, shall meet 
once in every two years at Warsaw, at the time 
prescribed by the King in his act oiF convocation. 
The session shall last for thirty days. The King 
alone has power to prorogue, adjourn, or dis- 
solve it. 

LXXXVII I. The King has the power of con- 
voking a diet extraordinary, when he may think 
proper. 

LXXXIX. No member of the diet can be ar- 
rested, or tried for a criminal offence, while the 
diet is sitting, unless with the consent of the 
chamber to which he belongs. 

XC. The diet shall take into consideration all 
proposed civil, criminal, or administrative Ijblws, 
referred to it by the King, through the council of 
State. It shall deliberate on all proposed modi- 
fications or ailterations of the duties of public 
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offices and constitutional powers, such as those 
of the diet, the council of State, ^e judicial order, 
and the government commissions ; such change 
or modification being referred to its consideration 
by the royal authority. 

XCJ. The diet shall deliberate upon the 
increase or diminution of imposts, contributions, 
taxes, and political expences of all kinds, on the 
alterations which they may require, on the best 
and most equitable method of distribution, on 
the formation of the budget of receipts and ex- 
penditure, on the regulation of the coinage, and 

« 

on the levy of recruits ; the materials for such de- 
liberation bei^g furnished by the government. 
It shall deliberate also upon all other subjects 
which may be referred to it by the Sovereign. 

XCIL The diet shall also deliberate upon the 
communications which are made to it by the 
King, in consequence of the general report re; 
quired from the council of State by article seventy- 
three. Lastly the diet, after having enacted its 
decrees on all these subjects, receives contribu- 
tions, requests, representations, or complaints 
presented to it by the nuncios and deputies of the 
commons, for the benefit and advantage of their 
constituents* The diet will present them Xo the 
council of State^ by which they will be submitted 
to the Sovereign. If they are again referred to 
the diet by the King, through the agency of his 
council of State, the diet is to deliberate upon 
the laws which may be proposed in consequence 
of these petitions. 
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XCIII. In case the diet should not decree a 
new budget, the old one remsiins in force until 
the next session. The budget is, nevertheless, 
obsolete at the end of four year^, if the diet be 
not convoked in the mean time* - 

XCIV. The diet i» not to deliberate upon 
any other business than what is specified in^ the 
act of its convocation. » 

XCV. The two chambers shall deliberate in 
ah open house. They are at liberty, neverthe- 
less, to resolve themselves into a close committee,* 
at the request of a tenth part of the members 
present. 

XGVI. The proposed laws which have- been 
dTavrn up by the council of State, are to be 
carried to the diet by the members of tbe said 
council under the King's orders. 

XGYIL It is at the King's option to have 
these drafts referred to the senate; or to the 
chamber of liuncios. Be it excepted, neverthe* 
less, that the drafts of financial laws must be firs! 
referred to the chamber of nuncios. 

XCVIII. For the discussion of these drafts, 
each chamber appoints three commisi9ions of 
examination, which are composed in the* senate 
of three members, and in the chamber of riuncios 
of five, to wit : 

Commission of finances. 

Commission of civil and criminal legi^ation.' 

Commission of administrative and executive 
legislation. 
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£aqh chamber ahiall ^dqoiiiiit the council of 
Stjaite with the choice it his mide. 

The Cf^mmis^ions i^hall be' in communication^ 
w ; with t)|e council of State. 

XCIX. The drafts presented, by order of the 
{^ing caa puly be modified; by the cdulicil of State, 
up^n the representations of the respective com* 
missions of the diet. 

C. Thid'menKbers of the State council, in the 
two chambers, • dtad the : commissioners! in their 
respective' chau^bers, are alone allowed to read 
their speeches. The other membeiB are to speak 
without notes. 

CI. The members of the State council have a 
right to sit and. to spieak in the two chambers 
whenever they are deliberating lipon. a govern- 
ment proposal. . They ,bave • not a right; to vote, 
unless they are senators, nuncios, or dejputies. 

CII, The reception of a Maw shall be deter-* 
minadby the majority 6f votes. These votes 
shall be given audibly. A law thus sanctioned 
by a majority in one chambefc, is to be carried to 
tlie other, which will delibiarste and decide in like 
manner* - When > the votes are;equally divided, the 

law.iste be received- 

CIIL A law received by one chamber cannot 

be modified by the other. It must be received or 

rejected in toto. 

CIV. A law received by tlie two chamber^ is 

te be strbmit'ted toi the royal approbation. ' 
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C V. If the king^ ^va his M^enti the law 19 ^tia- 
blished. . .The iking gives Qvdfits fpf its prQmulga- 
tiou id the pre^crih^ forms. If thjp kiog'.r^aes 
.his assent the law i$ ^^U. 

CVI. The general report of the state of the 
country, which is 4rawn up by the State coimcil 
ajqkd ; f(ff warded by them to the sisnatet shall be 
read in the two chambietrs ibuted; 

GVIL Ea^cfa chatpbier^ by its respective cpm- 
missioAs,. ^all delib^iiate "upo^^ this. report, 
send up an; address to ;the King on: tfafe sttfai 
This address may; be ^ribted. . 



CHAPTER II. 

The Senate. 

CVIH. The senate is composed 

• Of the princes of the rt>yal afad imperial 
blood. • 
Of tthe bishops, 
The palatines, and 
The castellans. 
CIX. The titnmber of iSenatort; shall not exceed 
one-half oftiie number Wf tlie nuncios and depu- 
ties. 
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ex. The King appoints the senators • There 
office h for life. The^enate^ by the intervention 
of the fieutenant, presents to the King two can- 
didates * for every vacant situation of senator^ 
palatine, or castellax). 

CXL In order to be a candidate for the office 
of senator, palatine, or castellan, the individual 
must have completed his thirty-fifth year, he must 
pay an annual contribution of two thousand florins 
(of Polish money), and he must be, in all respects, 
such as the laws on this subject require. 

CXIL The princes of the blood, after the age 
of eighteen, may take their seat, and vote in the 
senate. 

GXIII. The first member of the senate, ac- 
cording to the order prescribed in a special 
decree, shall be president. 

CXI V. Besides its legislative powers, the senate 
has other functions, which are to be separately 
defined. 

CXV. The senate can only meet for the dis- 
charge of its legislative duties, on the requisition 
of the King, and during the diet. The president 
has the power of convoking it for other purposes. 

CXVI. The senate is to decide upon the pro- 
priety of putting upon their trial such senators, 
heads of departments, counsellors of State, and 
masters of requests, as have been specified by the 
King, or bis lieutenant, or accused by the 
chamber of nuncios, of mal-administration in 
office. 
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ex VI I. • The senate is to gir^ defihitive judg- 
ment iifion the validity of the dietines, and of th^ 
assemblies 6t the commtmes, and of the elections ; 
also, on the fofm'^tion of civil Iiists, both in the 
dietines and in the communal assemblies. 
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CHAPTER III. 
, . The Chamber of Nuncios. 

CXVIIL The chamber of nuncios consists: 
Fitst :-^0f seventy-seven nuncios appointed by 
the dietines, or assemblies of the nobles, in 
the proportion of one nuncio to a district. 
Second : — Of fifty-one deputies of the communes. 
The King nominates a marshal from amongst the 
members, who acts as president of the cham- 
ber. 
' CXIX. The whole kingdom is divided, for the 
purposes of national representation and election, 
into seventy-seven districts. It shall also be 
divided into fifty-one communes ; eight in the 
town of Warsaw, and forty-three in the rest of 
the country. 

CXX. The members of the chamber of nuncios 
shall remain in office for six years. One-third to 
be renewed every- two years ; in consequence of 
which, and for the first time only, one-third of 



the chamb^ o£ nuncios shall rem^ij) in .office ogtly 
tw;0 y^ai:9k ^d :aitotber third during four y^ars* 
Thege Qiembors fiihall be chosen by lot .The 
BSMirnber^iaie capable > c|f: being fiin(lafi»i£dy re-: 
elected.. 

CXXI. In order to be elected a member of the 
chamber of nuncios, the individual must have 
completed his thirtieth year, he must enjoy the 
rights of a citizen, and pay an annual contribution 
of one hundred Polish florins. 

CXXII. No public officer, civil or military, 
can be elected into the chamber of nuncios, 
unless he has previously obtakihed^he consent of 
the authorities on which he depends. - 

CXXXII. If any nuncio or deputy, who had 
not previously exercised any employq[iei:it in the 
pay of governjnent, accepts such, .employment 
after his election, a new ^ietine, 9r, communal 
assembly, shall be hold en (o proceed to a fresh 
election of such nuncio or deputy. 

CXXIV. The King has the power of dissolv- 
ing the chamber of nuncios. When he exercises 
this right the chamber shall separate, and the 
King, in the course of two months, will issue 
\vrits for a new: election of nuncios and deputies^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Dietines: 



CXXy. The nobles^ who are l^ded proprie- ^ 
tors, ii;^ each disl;nct dhall .fonn ,a dietine^.and 
elect a nuncio^ sjxd two me^ber^ of the p^latmate^ 
CQunpil : they shall aba draw up a Ijst of candir, 
dates for offices in the administmtipn. ; ' , 

CXXYJ. ^hedietines shall meet only ,09 the 
convocation of the King, who shall also appoint 
the day, the duration, :and the subject of. their 
deliberations. 

CXXVII. No QoblQ can be admitted to vote 
ip,a dietine, unless his name has been enrolled in 
the civil list of the nobles of the district: unless 
he be in the enjpyment of the rights of a citizen; 
unless he have completed . his twenty-first year ^ 
i^id unless he be a lan4ed proprietor. 

CXXVIJL . The list of nobles of each district 
is ditawn up by the council of palatixiate, ,a^d 
approved by the senate. 

QXXIX. The president of the dietine,.is a 
marshal, appointed by the King. 
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gBAPTER V. 

QThe Communal Assemblies. 

CXXX. In each commune there shall be a 
communal assembly which shall send a deputy* 
to the diet, and a member to the palatinate 
council, and shall also furnish a list of candidates 
for offices of administration. 

CXXXI. The communal assemblies shall con- 
sist, 
First: — Of every landed proprietor who is a 

citizen and not noble, paying any amount of 

contribution upon his estate. 
Second: — Of every manufacturer, artizan, or 

shopkeeper, possessing a shop or ware-^ 

house, worth 10,000 Polish florins. 
Third: — Of all rectors and vicars. 
Fourth: — Of professors and tutors, and other 

persons engaged in public instruction. 
Fifth : — Of artists, distinguished by their talents* 

and acquirements, or by the services they^ 

may have rendered to the arts or to trade. 
CXXXII. No person can be admitted to vote 
in the communal assemblies, unless he be regis- 
tered in the civil communal list ; unless he enjoy 
the rights of a citizen ; and unless he have com^ 
pleted his twenty-first year. 
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CXXXIIl. The list of landed proprietors who 
are entitled to vote, shall be drawn up by the 
council of the palatinate. That of manufacturers, 
shop-keepers, and citizens, distinguished by 
their talents and by the services they have ren- 
dered, by the commission of the interior; and 
that of rectors, vicars, and instructors, by the 
commission for religious affairs and for instruction. 

CXXXIV. The president of the communal 
assemblies, shall be a marshal appointed by the 
King. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Palatinate CaunciL 

CXXXV. In every palatinstte there shall be a 
palatinate council, composed of officers nomi- 
nated by the dietines and communal assemblies. 
CXXXVI. The president of the palatinate 
council shall be the oldest of the counsellors. 

CXXXVII. The principal duties of the pala- 
tinate council are as follows : 
Pirst : — ^To appoint judges for the first hearing, 

and the first appeal. 
Second : — ^To concur in forming the list and in 
selecting the candidates for the o^ces of ad- 
ministration. 
Third : — ^To watch over the concerns of tbe psi- 
. . latjnate. 
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THE JUDICIAL ORDER. 

CXXXVIII. The Judicial order is constitu- 
tionally independent. 

CXXXIX. By the independence of the judge, 
is to be understood the liberty that he has of 
giving his opinion with all freedom, without bein^ 
influenced by .the supreme authority, by the 
ministerial authority, or by any other considera- 
tion whatsoever. Every other definition or inter- 
pretation of the independence of a judge is de- 
clared to be an abuse., 

CXL. The tribunals are composed of judges 
appointed by the King, and of judges chosen con- 
formably- to the ad ministratiye (Statute . 
' CXLI. T&e jMges nominated by the King art 
forlife^ and Cannot be removed* The judges who 
hold thdr seats by election are also incapable of 
being removed during the term for which they 
were, elected. 

CXLII. No judge can be degraded from his 
office but by the sentence of .a competent jiidici- 
ary court in case of ascertained doUusion, or 
other misdemeanor. 

CXLliL The ^uperintendetiCe of the niagis- 
trates when named and chosen, -^md the redress 
of grii^vances inflicted by them in f he ^severity of" 
public service, belongs to the supreme tHbuhal. 
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CXLIV. There shall be judges of the peace for 
all classes of inhabitants, ^u^ th^r office shall be 
that of conciliation. ' 

CXLV. No affair can be carried before a civil 
tribunal for the first hearing, until it has been laid 
before the competent judge of the peace ; such 
only excepted as are forbidden by law to be ar- 
ranged by conciliation. 

9 t 

The Tribunidl for 4he fiirst hearing. 

CXLVL. There shaU beciTil'tribui^als, and tri- 
bunals of the police, in every commune and, in 
every town, to take cognizance of transactions 
not exceeding five hundred florins. 

CXLVII. In every palatinate, there shall be 
several tribunals for the first hearing of causes, 
and tribunals of assize to take cognizance of 
transactions in which more than five hundred 
florins are concerned. 

CXLVIlI. There shall be also tribunals of 
trade. 

GXLIX. For criminal causes, and affairs of 
correctional police, there shall be several crimi- 
nal tribunals in each palatinate. 

Courts of Appeal. 

GL. There shall be at least two courts of ap- 
peal in the kingdom of Poland. They shall sit in 
judgment upon causes whether civil, criminal, or 
commercial, upon which sentence has been al- 
ready passed by the first courts. 
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Supreme Tribunal. 

CLL There shall be at Warsaw a supreme tri- 
bunal for the whole kingdom, which shall finally 
determine all civil and criminal causes, State 
crimes excepted. It shall be composed partly of 
senators wjio shall take their seats there in rota- 
tion, and partly of judges, nominated by the king, 
who hold their seats during their lives. . 

The High National Court. 

CLII. A high national court shall take cogni- 
zance of crimes against the State, and of ofiences 
committed by the great officers of the kingdom 
after the senate has decreed the trial by Art. 116. 
The high court is composed of all the members 
of the senate. 
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The Armed Force. 

GLllI. The anned force shall consist of the 
existing army on full pay, and of militia in readi- 
JBiess to reinforce that army wh/en wanted. 

CLIV. The armed force to be maintained by 
the country, is to be determined by th^ sovereign, 
with due consideration of tbe necessity of the 
case, and in proportion to the revenues established 
by the budget. 

CLV. The quartering of the troops shall be re- 
gulated by the convenience .of the inhp.bitants, 
.conformably v^ith the military system and the 
plans of the administration. 

CLVl. The army shall preserve .the colours of 
its uniform, its particular costume, and all the 
. badges, of it^ nationality . 
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General Regulations. 

CLVII. The revenues and possessions of the 
Crown shall consist, 

First : — Of the domains of the crown which shall 
he separately ^dmini^ered for the King's 
benefit by a chamber or by officers of his pri- 
vate appointment. 
Second, Of the royal palace of Warsaw and ctf 

i thiO,t of Saxony. 

CLVlli. The national debt is guaranteed. 

CLIX. The punishment of confiscation is abo- 
lished, and shall not be revived in any instance 

CliX. The civil and military orders of Poland, 
to wit, th^t of the White Eagle—that of the St 
Stanislaus — and that of the Military Cross i^hall 
^be (f6ntinued. 

CLXL Tbis present Constitutional Charter 
shall be developed by more particular laws. 
Those laws which are not enacted immediately 
after the publication of the Charter shall be dis- 
cussed in the council of State. 

CLXII. The first budget of revenues and ex- 
penses shall be drawn up by the King with the 
advice of the council of State ; and this budget 
shall remain in force until modified or changed by 
the Sovereign and the two chambers. 

CLXII I. Every thing not determined by an 
administrative statute or code, and not included 
in the offices and powers of the diet shall be de- 
cided by the King's decree, or by a government 
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order. The statutes and codes can only be mo- 
dified or changed by the Sovereign and the two 
chambers of the diet. 

CLXIV. The laws, decrees, and ordinances of 
the King shall be printed in the book of the laws. 
The manner of their publication shall be deter- 
mined by the King's decree* 

CLXY. All anterior laws and institutions 
which may be Contrary to the present charter aire 
hereby abrogated. 

Believing in our conscience, that the pr^ent 
Constitutional Charter will answer our pater^ 
nal purpose, which is to maintain amongst all 
classes of our kingdom of Poland, peace^ 
union, and concord, which are so necessary 
to their well-being, and to secure the felicity 
which it is our desire to procure for them ; 
we have given and do hereby give this Con- 
stitutional Charter which we adopt for our- 
selves and our successors, enjoining all 
public authorities to concur in its observ- 
ance« 

Given at our royal palace at Warsaw, the 

2y November, 1815. 

(Signed) Alexander. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

On Article I. 

Although united, the kingdom of Poland, not being incor- 
porated, ought not to have lost its separate and di^inct exist- 
eoc^e, and the national colour of its legislation and government. 
This distinct and national existence is stipulated by the treaties 
ot 1815, of which the charter is only the fulfilment. Never- 
theless, in consequence of the arbitrary measures which were 
adopted everyday, the Russian spirit was introduced intoevery 
pari of the social body. . Whenever new regulations were to be 
made, the recollections, the wishes, and the local necessities 
of the nation were set aside, and every thing was to be mo- 
delled upon what existed in Russia, or to be referred to the 
grand duke*or to the Russian commissioner, Mr. Nowosylsoff, 
a man notorious for his hatred towards every thing Polish. 

Qn the Fifth, Sixths und Seventh Articles, 

. The constitution acknowledges no other metliod of replacing 
the king when absent, than by the appointment of a lieutenant. 
The emperor Alexander had conferred this office upon the old 
general Zaionczek, but the grand duke Cpnstantine as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army was placed by his side. Conform- 
ably to the .regulations which his imperial Highness had sworn 
to observe, the grand duke should have been subordinate to 
the lieutenant, but all considerations of this nature being a 
mere sport to his imperial Highness, the very individual who 
had acknowledged*his incapacity to govern an empire despoti- 
cally, and who for that very reason had resigned his throne to 
his younger brother, considered himself, nevertheless, suffici- 
ently qualified to govern a constitutional kingdom. He sur- 
rounded himself with Russian counsellors, the chief of whom 
was Mr. Nowosylsoff. The lieutenant and his council were 
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from this time only passive instruments of the will of the grand 
duke. What the king's lieutenant could never have done, be- 
cause his ordinances to be vafid required to be countersigned by 
a responsible minister, the grand duke^ under tlie direction of his 
Russian counsellors, effected by orders from the head of his 
council of officers, the Russian general, Courouta. He laid it 
down as a principle, that according to all military law, the 
police ought to be dependent upon the commander-in-chief of 
the forces. After this, every affair in which the grand duke 
was disposed to intermeddle was an affair of police. The most 
arbitrary arrests passed under the name of cautionary police 
measures. The Secretary of State, Rossecki (infamous for his 
malversations) has consecrated this principle in his official re-^ 
plies to those who complained of the abuses of which they were 
the victims. These abuses had provoked resistance, even 
under the reign of the emperor Alexander, but the emperor had 
never failed to enjoin a blind obedience to the orders of his 
brother. At the accession of the emperor Nicholas, the power 
of the grand duke was yet farther developed ; and from all this, 
there resulted a state of things truly tremendous. The consti- 
tutional power of the lieutenant and of the council of adminis- 
tration was set in motion by an authority modelled on the des- 
potic forms of the Russian government. 

On the Tenth Article^ 

The introduction of Russian troops was only to be admitted 
in particular cases ; instead ofwhich a body of 10,000 Russian 
troops was permanently settled in the country. The greater part 
of this force was quartered at Warsaw, and served to support the 
encroachments upon Polish liberty. This was nothing less than 
treating Poland as a conquered province, in direct violation of 
the stipulations in the treaties. For this reason the Poles now 
require that it shall be provided by way of amendment to their 
constitution, that Russian troops shall not be introduced with- 
out the consent of the Diet. 
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On Artiek Tkirtttm, 

• 

The tithes, which formed an essential part of the property of 
the Polish clergy, were, by a new regulation as to the method 
of collecting them, exceedingly diminished, and many of the 
rectoirs reduced to indigence ; the more so as the taxes upon 
the revenues of the clergy were levied upon the old list. In 
consequence of these exactions the clergy is ruined, its moral 
condition is deteriorated, and that of the lower classes sufferings 
in consequence, an alarming increase of crime has been occa- 
sioned. It has been thought by some, that these measures 
formed part of a scheme for weakening the Roman Catholic 
faith in the minds of the people, and thus preparing the way for 
the establishment of the Greek church, which is the religion of 
the Russian empire. This arbitrary encroachment upon the 
property of one class, was only a prelude to encroachments 
upon the nation at large, and under the emperor Nicholas, a 
decree was issued ^r the sale of the national estates. 

On Article Sixteen* 

The liberty of the press, so distinctly guaranteed by the con- 
stitutional charter, was supersedied by a rigoroui^ cennorship, 
introduced by a royal decree. It extended to every speciesrof 
publication which was printed throughout the kingdom, and 
its strictness surpassed even that of St. Petersburgh; so that 
what was published at Petersburgh was forbidden at Warsaw. 
This censorship was more especially exerted upon every thing 
that was foreign. The director of Public education was at the 
head of the censorship, and might be said to determine the pre- 
cise quantum of information and wisdom which the Poles were 
to be allowed to imbibe from foreign publications. This state 
of things had a most disastrous effect, inasmuch as it precluded 
the discussion of public affairs, and the exercise of a salutary 
superintendence over th» actions of government, and the conduct 
of public officers, who, freed from this restraint, and consulting, 
for the most part, nothing but their interest, blindly obeyed the 
masters who rewarded their devotion with the treasures of the 
nation. 
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On Article Seventeen. 

The protection here promised, which was in general terms^ 
and ought consequently to have exteoded to the relations of 
subject and ruler, was null and void with respect to the grand 
duke« Every one was exposed to be the victim of his rage, or 
of the counsels of those who were about him, and the law 
offered no redress for the injuries which might result from it. 
This deficiency in the existing laws was generally felt^ but the 
constitution assigned the initiation of new laws exclusively to 
the sovereign ; which proves the insufficiency of the charter as 
respects the formation of la WB.: 

• . . • ' . ' 

On Articles Eighteen, NineHenf Twenty p Tweftty^anef 
Tweniy-tivOpamlTwenfg-tbliite. 

All. Europe has fosounded with outcries at the violation of 
these articles ; and volumes might be written on the subject. 
Such was the manner of proceeding towards' the untiappy 
Poles, that it would have been supposed there were articles in 
their constitution diametrically opposite to those we have cited. 
During the fifteen years which have elapsed since the birth of 
the • mededrn< kiagdom.' Af Piolaad , in' all which' time a -restless 
police-^a; police paid for the sxpress purpose of hatchii^ con-* 
sfilracies'i^has never ceased to bring forward its political aceii^ 
satioas^iiiiril/thiiLtiaie i^oi oiie man has been tried by the 
r4eguia9'itribQnab;.'they have all be^n^ tried and sentenced' by 
tlie'^;kmiiAdukd.r Never shkllyre.forgel the unfbrtvnate I^ulcu* 
m»Ai condemned to^degvadatioii taad fwrpetual imprisonment 
bgr a ooipmbsion .oomtt|afedf:by 1^. gcand .duke. Long'shail 
wie riBmember the pier8[ee«tlioii<iif the nuncio, Vincent Niemo* 
mrrid'r ooBbacd- for lyears to his dnrn estate, for having freely 
expressed in the diet» opinLoos which were not contrary to tb^ 
state of things established by the charter. The only cause sub* 
milted to the high national court was that of Spltyk-, Kryza^ 
towaki and others, and in thia case it is observable that the 
grand duke had already discharged the functions of preliminary 
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Judge, and in that capacity had inflicted upon the accused m 
long and painful imprisonment. 

On Article Twenty-Jive. 

« 

Krzyzanowski and Mijewskiy condemned by the High Na* 
tional Court, to suffer imprisonment in their own country, were 
carried off into Russia, and it is unknown at the present hour, 
what has become of them* 

On Articie Tweniy-six. 

We have already remarked upon the violations of property, 
committed by virtue of the royal decrees. Similar violations 
were every day committed by government orders from the 
lieutenant or from the ministers, and if the aggrieved, by apply- 
ing to the tribunals, obtained judgment against the government 
authorities, this judgment was perpetually reversed by a com-* 
mission of arbitration, consisting of counsellors of State, remov* 
able at pleasure. 

On Article Twenty-seven. 

We have before observed that the Russian commissioner, 
Mr. Nowosylsoff, took an active part in the administration of 
the country. When the emperw Nicholas was crowned, he 
nominated (at the instigation of the grand duke) several sena- 
tors who were not landed proprietors in the kingdom ;. they 
w*)re principally selected from puUic officers who had nothing 
to live upon but their salaries, and were distinguished for their 
servility to the will of his imperial Highness. Amongst them 
was also the counsellor of State, who had countersigned the 
decree by which (conformably to the grand duke's order, as 
transmitted through General Gourouta) the publication of the> 
sentence of the High National Court respecting Soltyk and 
others was suspended. Such nominations were, of course, de- 
signed to render the senate more submissive towards the graad 
duke» 
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On Article Thirty, 

The Diet many times petitioned for a law which might regu- 
late the operation of this article, and repress the abuses arising 
from the ill-condttct of government officers; but no regard was 
ever paid to its entreaties. Once, indeed, a draft of a new law 
was laid before the diet, (in 1820), but it was rejected as being 
contrary to the Charter : it ascribed to the King alone and his 
lieutenant, the power of preferring an indictment against public 
officers of royal appointment ; an arrangement which would 
render all responsibility a perfect delusion. 

On Article Thirty-five. 

The royal authority was everyday gaining ground over the 
legislative authority, by the promulgation of decrees which 
ought only to have been issued with the consent of the two 
Chambers. The fundamental laws of the kingdom were 
changed and modified perpetually, under pretence of interpre- 
tation. Royal ordinances decided the most important affairs, 
and the Diet was soon confined to the discussion of a few 
projected laws of secondary importance. 

On Article Forty^seven, 

The responsibility guaranteed by this Article was a mere 
delusion. In spite of reiterated violations of the Charter and 
of the laws, — in spite of the acknowledged incapacity of some 
of the Ministers^ and the loud cry of the people against them, 
they continued in place. 

On Article Sixty-seven. 

The most important affairs, and those which most nearly 
coBcerbed our Nationality, were ali'determined at the instigation 
of the Grrand Duke, whose organ Mr. Nbwosylsoff sat in the 
Council of Administration. 
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On Article Seventy. 

This. oath was deoeptive, and that for waot of positive 
guaraotees. , , 

On Article Seventy-three* — (No* 3. ) 

This arrangement opened a vast field for abuses, which we 
have already referred to» in the observation on Article twenty- 
six. The decisions of the 'tribunals in the suits between the 
government and individuals, if contrary . to the former, were 
often set aside by the Council of state, under pretence of abuse 
of power and incompetence. 

On Article Seventy-Hx* 

The object of the different branches of the administration 
should be the cxeicution of the laws ; whence it follows that 
all public affairs should be regulated by laws, — by decrees, 
that is, of the Diet. !K'ot thus was public business transacted. 
The most important kffairs were deterknined by tloyal ordi- 
nances, or by the ordinance of the lieutenant, and even the 
Ministers arrogated to themselves a part of' the legislative 
authority. Thus in spite of the judicial regulations of the 
Charter, offences against the revenue laws were tried by Com- 
mittees of the Palatine Administration ; and these committees 
were composed of members removeable at pleasure, and wholly 
subservient to the Commission of Finance. Thus the Trea- 
sury judged its own cause; nor was this all. The Commission 
of Finance invented a new penal code for this species of crime. 
Offenders were (condemned to heavy fines, and if unable to 
discharge the amount, the penalty was coniimuted for a pro- 
portionable length of imprisonment ; so that old men who had 
been convicted of smuggling, were sometimes sentenced to fifty 
or sixty years of imprisbnment,'-^sometimes even to more. 
Add to this, that the whole' prohibitQi^ system, ineluding the 
tariff of importation dulies, was grounded,, not upbn alaw, bat 
upon an ordinance of the King, or of fais lietttnnaiit. AlHhis 



would have b^en iiBjpiQsaitile^ il.the responsibility of the Minist 
ter9 had beeo ai|3ftl|iQ^-bii>t a delusion , and if enormous taices 
levied without the oposent of the Diet, had not furnished 
means for transforming jGroyernmept Officers into blind slavei 
of absolute power. 

On Article Etghiy-two. 

This responsibiliy was a mere name, as we have already 
shown. A man was responsible for his obedience or disobedi- 
ence to. the orders of his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke» 
and never for disobeying the laws. 

On Article Eighty-six^ 

S^ the remarks already inade upou Article 35. 

^ ' . . . 

On Article Eijfkty'Seven and Eighfy-eight. ^ 

' The diets were held so seldom, and the time allotted to their 
duration was so short, that they became almost useless: lit 
was impossible to bestow aAy adequate consideration upon tHe 
drafts of laws presented to the Chambers, in so short a time, 
tfnd the National Representatives were reduced to the cruel 
alternative of rejecting the proposed alterations, or of adopting 
them without sufficient examination. The persons employed 
to revise these documents were' very commonly incapable of 
performing the ta^k; — hence p^rp^tufil 9|lt^|^aUonJl, (particulafly 
in the civil law ), and hence also the abuse of, improving upon 
the law by Royal decrjees, and thus, usurping the administration 
of justice. It was still less possible that the Diet should eztej^d 
its enquiries to all branches of the administration, and enact the 
requisite laws to govern its course. The Diet, moreover, which 
in all countries, where there is a national representation at all, 
should be considered as a permanent body, was viewed by the 
Government in the light of a fever or an illness ; when a Diet 
was assembled precautions were doubled, and every possible 
means of influencing its deliberations was sought and adopted; 
its proceedings, even to the most trifling details, were all or- 
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dained by the Emperor. From this state of things, accompanied 
as it was by the slavery of the press, resulted a frightful dis- 
order in every branch of the administration ; every thing was 
done without a plan, and without a spirit of order. 

On Article Nineiy^one. 

During the fifteen years which the kingdom has subsisted, 
not a 'single bndget has been submitted to the diet ; and every 
thing relating to the subject has been done arbitrarily and by- 
royal decrees. Thus they were enabled to continue, indefi- 
nitely, particular taxes, which had ouly been imposed under a 
pressing necessity ; and the sums levied in this way, in the 
utmost distress of the country^ were applied to the support of 
an army of placemen and spies, in the shape of a special police, 
under the immediate controul of his Imperial Highness, and of 
his agents Nowosylsoff, Lubowidzki, and Roznieki. The 
greater part of these officers would have been wholly needless, 
but for the distrust which prevented the -government from 
making use of the people — the citizens, according to ancient 
custom, would else have formed themselves into a gratuitous 
local police, and there would have been no occasion for a 
system which sapped the public welfare at the very foundation. 

On Article Ninety-three. 

No constitutional budget was brought forward between the 
last diet, in the Emperor Alexander's reign, and the first 
which was held after the accession of Nicholas. More than 
four years had elapsed in the interim, but the taxes were levied 
and executed as before. 

On Article Ninety-five, 

In the year 1825, a short time before the convocation of the 
last diet that was held under the reign of Alexander, that mo- 
narch published an ordinance, under the title of Appendix to 
Ihe Charter : by this act all the assemblies of the diet, the 
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first and last excepted^ were to be private. Independently of 
the mischief done by this ordinance in preventing the publicity 
of the debates, it was an essential infringement upon the con^ . 
stitution. The fact of its publication, established the principle 
that the Charter was an act revokable at the will of the so- 
vereign, and thereby rendered its ei^istence vain and illusory. 

, . On Article Ninety'sev0n. , . 

During the fifteen years that the kingdom existed, not a 
single financial law was ever laid before the chambers, 

* 

On Article One Hundred and Seven. 

The reports of the Council of State, which never failed to 
give a brilliant account of the. state of the country, were al- 
ways printed ; but it was impossible to obtain the publication 
of the observations drawn up by the commissioners of the two 
chambers, although the Charter expressly guarantees the 
liberty of the press. In like manner the pleadings of the state 
against any individual, for a state crime, and the speeches of 
the government lawyers were printed and disseminated with 
the utmost profusion, whereas a few copies only, of the defence, 
were permitted to be printed, for the sole use of the judges,, 
and the Grand Duke and his police prevented their publication. 

; On Article One Hundred and Sixteen. 

In the proposed law already mentioned in the remarks on 
article thirty,' it was intended to give such an iqterpretation to 
this law as would prevent the senate from deliberating upon 
mal-administrators, except at the instigation of the King, or 
his lieutenant; the accusation of the chamber of nuncios 
being declared insufficient. Mr. Niemoiewski, and his brother, 
(both nuncios) contributed, by their ' utmost endeavours, to 
the rejection of this law in the diet of. 1820, a law which 
would destroy all responsibility in government agents, and by 
so doing subverted the whole constitution. The consequence 
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was that ibey wei*e visited by anheard-of pehMcntioiis, by order 
of the Graud Dnke, mad with the approbation of the Emperors 
Alexaoder ajod Nicolas. 

On Article One Hundred and Thirty-Jive. 

. A f 6yal ordiaancei- vnder the reign* of tiie Etnperor Al6x- 
aader» suppressed the council of Kalisz in an arbitrary manner; 
and in spite of the most reiterated intreaties it was impossible 
to procure its re-establishment. This measure was occasioned 
by the liberal opinions which had been expressed in the 
council, and by its election of the Messrs. Niemoieawki. 

On Article One Hundred and Hiirty-eight, 

See what has been said of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
tweniy-ftixth, and seventy-third articles. 

On Article One Hundred and Thirty-nine. 

Every day brought forth royal ordinances professing to inter- 
pret the laws; the judges were compelled to adhere to these 
interpretations y which were often directly contrary to the 

spirit of the laws. 

« 

On Article One Hundred and Forty* 

The tribunals were never established on the footing whiqh 
the constitution prescribes; there were consequently no judges 
elected by the citizens, but all were of the king's nomination. 

On Article One Hundred and Fifty-four. 

As there was no legal budget, the amount of the armed 
force was determined arbitarily by fhe will of the Grand Duke. 

On Article One Hundred. and Sixty-one- 

This article is in itself subversive of the charter becaui^b i^ 
affords an opportunity of altering the principles laid down in it, 
under pretence of developing theiif. This actually took place 
in the appendix, TelaUpg itp the publicity of debateis. 
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On Article One Hundred and Sixty'two. 

The budget was never discussed in the state council ; it was 

formed from year to year on the representation o^ the minister 

finatirce. 
Such are the principal Tiolations of the Charter) for ii wovtd 

be ioipoBsible to enumerate them all. The Poles .havb en&r 

ployed all lawful means afforded them by the Charter to 6biatn 

rttdreai); memorials, petitions, nothings has been oadlt^d, ind 

these ineaaniTcs have beeii^ lepeiated at ^Tcfy'diel(( ^nd only 

when' a 'dudaiafnL silenoe, eted ft perseveiing ctontiniianM «l 

despositism ^conyineed theni that these nieans were ^unaraiUag, 

have they had recourse to insurrection. 



Let us now examine the stipulation^ iii the public treaties 
of Europe, referring as well to that part of Pdiand Which Was 
to be goTerned by the constitution, as to th^ provifice^ now 
swallowed up in the Russian Empire; the re'-establisbment 
of Uie lattejr being one of the oiyects proposed by the Pbli$h 
insurrection. By the second article of the treaty of Beidhfui^ 
bafifa,. .concluded betw^n Russia, Austria, and Prussia^ 04 
the 27th,of Juae« 1813, it Was stipulated that the. duchy of 
Warsaw, should be dissolved, and that '< the provin<»s of 
which ii consisted should be divided amongst Austria^ Russia, 
mnd Prussia, in such pftrts as should afterwards be agreed 
Upton between the thsee powers, without the inter ventioa of t^e 
TrencltgoicerBmeni; " subsequently in the treaty of Tt>plitz» 
bearing date the :9th.jof September^ the Word partition w^ 
fitted, and the first and fourth .aHiclei^.re&r to an. cme^ri^ 
4imm^e»tel.betwcien the thiee, powfrs Rus$ia» Austri*^ l^d 
Prussia, as to the future fate of tlie duchy of Warsaw. Both 
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these treaties were ooBcloded immediately after the first suc- 
cess of the allies against Napoleon, they were consequently 
grounded upon a state of affairs which did not continue, and 
they cannot bo considered as the final determination of the 
principal powers on general grounds. At the congress of 
Vienna, when Napoleon was no longer to be found, the fate of 
the duchy of Warsaw was again taken into consideration, 
with its bearings upon the state of Europe. 

Lord Castlereagh, at that time, demanded, on behalf of 
England, that Poland should be re-established with all that 
bad formerly belonged to her, and in opposition to the Emperor 
Alexander, who pleaded for the union of the duchy of Warsaw 
with Russia, he declared that '' it was England's wish to see 
some independent power (whether more or less in extent) es- 
tablished in Poland, under a distinct dynasty of its own, and 
as a separation between the three great Empires of Europe." 

The Emperor of Austria declared, at the same time, that 
far from consenting to the union of the duchy of Warsaw with 
Russia, he was disposed to sacrifice some of his own pos- 
sessions for the sake of the entire re-establishmeut of Poland 
as an ihcl< pendent kingdom. 

The opinions and - wishes of France on this subject were 
equtiily clear. Prince Talleyrand expresses himself thus in a 
note to Prince Metternich, dated December 19, 1814. '' Of 
all the questions to be discussed at this congress, the King 
would undoubtedly consider the affair of Poland as incom- 
parably the most important to the interests of Europe, if there 
be any chance (if he conld hope that is as much as he wishes) 
that this nation so worthy of regard by its antiquity, its valour, 
its misfortune, and the services it has formerly rendered to 
Europe, might be restored to complete independence. The 
partition which destroyed its existence as a nation, was the 
prelude, — in some measure the cause, perhaps ,-<-eveo to a cer- 
tain degree an apology, for the subsequent commotions to which 
Europe was exposed ; and when circumstances overpowering 
the noblest and most generous dispositions in the various 
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sovereigns, to whom the Polish provinces had been assigned, 
reduced the Polish question to a mere discussion of the limits 
and boundaries to be observed — a question which the three 
powers concerned, discussed amongst themselves, and with 
which France (being excluded from the former treaties on the 
subject) had nothing to do, she had no other part to take than 
to offer to suppurt what appeared to be the most equitable 
claims, and to hope that the three powers might arrange the 
matter to their own satisfaction." 

The Emperor Alexander opposed the re-establishment of 
Poland under a dynasty of its own, and pleaded for the union 
of the duchy of Warsaw with the Russian Empire, As his 
troops were at that moment in possession of the country, it 
was impossible to insist upon the entire restoration of Poland. 
Lord Castlereagh then proposed that the duchy of Warsaw 
should be divided amongst Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
conformably to the second article of the treaty of Reichenbach. 
Austria, also, seeing the necessity of yielding as to the entire 
restoration of Poland, demanded the execution of the same 
treaty. 

The less resistance was made on this point, because the 
Emperor Alexander had announced his intention of forming a 
kingdom of Poland with a distinct national existence, although 
dependant on Russia. As far back as in the year 1812, when 
Alexander was in danger from Napoleon, he had promised 
the re-establishment of Poland to the inhabitants of Polish 
provinces, which had been engrossed by Russia. He had em- 
ployed Mr. Oginski, a Pole, and a senator ofthe Empire, to draw 
up a constitution for the eight governments of the empire, inha- 
bited by the Poles ; proposing to organize these provinces Into 
a duchy or kingdom of Lithuania; all which was to have been 
accomplished before the opening of the campaign in 1812. 
These promises the emperor repeated at the close of the same 
year, when he left the country to follow his victorious troops. 
They were again repeated at Paris, and at Vienna, to many 
Poles and Lithuanians^ and amongst the rest to the illustrious 
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Kosciusko, as will be shewn hereafter by a teller from this 
Lithuanian. By these promises the Emperor Alexander se- 
cured the support of the Poles, in his pretensions to the Duchy 
of Warsaw. " Prince Talleyrand," says Mr. de Flassan, a 
Frenchman who was present at the Congress of Vienna, '* was 
authorised by his instructors to grant to the Russian court only, 
BO much of the Duchy of Warsaw as was within the Vistula ; 
leaving the rest for the Prussians, which would have proportion- 
ably diminished the requisite Saxon concessions ; but Russia, 
trusting to her strength, and to the support of the Poles, who 
were won by the hope, of being again a nation, would not 
hear of this composition." 

The Grand Duke Constantine, who had left Vienna the 9th 
of November, thus addressed the Poles on the 1 1th of the fol- 
lowing December : — "The Emperor, your powerful Protector, 
appeals .to you. Rally round his standard ! Let your hands 
be armed for the defence of your country, and the preservation 
of your political existence. Whilst your august Monarch is 
preparing the future destiny of your country, show yourselves 
ready to support his noble efforts at the expense of your blood ! " 

Count Nesselrode announced^ at the Congress of Vienna, 
that eight million Poles were resolved to defend their national 
independance. In the same spirit, the Emperor of Russia, 
in his general proposals to the Austrian and English plenipo- 
tentiaries, in 1814, intercedes (Article 8) with the Emperor of 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, in favour of their Polish 
subjects, to obtain for them Provincial institutions which may 
preserve a due regard to their nationality, and admit them to 
share in the administration of their country. 

In this state of affairs. Lord Castlereagh finding himself un- 
able to obtain what he had demanded, determined to enter a 
solemn protest in favour of Poland, at the same time- that he 
made known to the other powers, his principal reason for 
acquiescing in die Russian diemands. . 

In a note to the Committeee-for Polish and Saxon affairs, 
(Januany 12), Lord Castlereagh says, that ** without retracting 
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his former represeniatiom foitk regard to Poland, he should 
cootent himself with wishing that none of those interruptions 
to the tranquillity of the North, or to the balance of power in 
Europe, which he considered it his imperative duty to prevent, 
might result from the measure proposed by Russia, with res* 
pect to that country ; and that in order to obviate as much as 
possible any such consequences, it was extremely important 
^ that public trauquillity in the territory that was formerly Poland, 
should rest upon the foundation of common interests, and that 
such a system of administration should be adopted in the dif- 
ferent districts, as might be agreeable to the inhabitants, 
however they might vary in their political institutions* ** Ex- 
perience has shewn/' added the English plenipotentiary, that 
the happiness of Poland, and the tranquillity of this important 
portion of Eurape, connot be secured by thwarting the national 
customs and habits. An attempt of this kind would only excite 
amongst the Poles, a spirit of disaffection and degradation ; it 
would occasionrevolts, andawaken theremembranceofpast misfar* 
tunes." Upon this principle Lord Castlereagh earnestly requested 
the Sovereigns upon whom the fate of Poland depended, not 
to leave Vienna till they had pledged themselves that the Poles, 
in their respective dominions, under whatever form of government 
they might think proper to place them, should still be treated as 
Poles. '* The knowledge that such a resolution has been 
taken," said the same Minister, '' will do more towards con- 
ciliating your Polish subjects to your Government, and ren- 
dering their Sovereign popular in their eyes than anything else ; 
it is thus that the Poles will become peaceful and contented and this 
object, which H,R,H. the Prince Regent has particularly at heart, 
being secured, the happiness of the Polish nation is also secured ; 
H« R. H. would then no longer have to fear that any danger 
to the liberty of Europe should result from the union of Poland 
with the Russian Empire, already so powerful — a danger which 
would not be imaginary, if the military force of the two Coun- 
tries should ever be united under the command of an ambitious 
and warlike nvpnarch/' To this communication the Russian 
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pleDipotentiary, CJount Rasoumofski, replied, on the 19ih of 
January, 1814, *•* that the just and liberal principles which it 
contained, were received by his Imperial Majesty, with the 
most cordial approbation, and that he had been delighted to 
recognize the generous sentiments which characterize the Sriiisk 
Nation, and the enlarged and enlightened views of its government. 
That their coDformity with his own wishes, and more especially 
die resemblance of (be plan which his British Majesty's pleni- 
potentiary had traced in this document, to his own political 
maxims, as applied to the present negotiation, had appeared 
to him to be rery favourable to the conciliatory measures which 
he had proposedto his allies, with the sole end of ameliorating 
the condition of the Poles, as far as the desire of protecting 
their nationality is compatible with the maintenance of a due 
balance among the Powers of Eutope, which ought to be se- 
cured by a new division : and that to these considerations 
should be added others not less important, demonstrating the 
impracticability of reviving the previous combinations of, the 
former political system of Europe, of which Poland in its in- 
dependant state formed a part." 

"That his Imperial Majesty, for these reasons, had con- 
fined his solicitude, on behalf of the Polish nation, to the 
single object of procuring for those Poles who were subjects of 
the contracting princes, such privileges as might satisfy their 
reasonable expectations, and assure to them all the advantages 
eonpatible with the respective relations of each of those 
kingdoms ; that this spirit of moderation had regulated all the 
proposals he ha^ deemed it fitting to make to his illustrious 
allies on the subject; that by favouring, and supporting with 
amicable co-operation, all measures tending to the amelioration 
of the condition of 'the Poles, and consequently to cement 
their attachment to the different governments under which 
they were placed, the Emperor thought that he had fully 
proved the rectitude and purity of his intentions. His Impe- 
rial Majesty being of opinion that the submission of the Poles 
to their respective sovereigns and governments^ in return for an 
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eqvitable comideration of their dearest rights, was the only 
• ^utarantee fof the periaianent relations which it was important to 
establish amongst the Three Powers, for the mutual security of 
their possessions and for the peace of Europe.'' 

** The ambitiou of^ legitimate Prince can have no tendency 
to promote the happiness, of the people, whom providence 
has entrusted to bim, and who can only, prosper under the 
Mgis of perfect security, in a calm but not menauciug attitude. 
. yo power can more effectually guarantee the universal repose of 
Europe, and the pacific feelings of its kingdoms towards 
^one-anoilier, than that principh of cohesion, which arises from 
the attachment of a people for their native land, and from 
their co^sciousness of well- being, . That $ueh were the bonds 
by which his Imperial Highness hoped to attach io^ his Em- 
pire, the Poles who should be placed under his yapernment. 
That it was his ardent desire to behold the realization 
of the same felicitous result in the states of those of his allien, 
whose enlightened views and generous intenlicui9 he. appre- 
elated, and consequently, that his Imperial Highness delighted 
to believe that the conciliatory system^ adapted to . ttte circum- 
stances which had been pointed out . in the present negotiation 
would be sufficient to banish all anxiety t . aud to .dissipate the 
slightest pretence for it, which might have beeur given by the 
union of a part of the ^Polish nation." . 

Prince Hardenburg declared, on the 30th of January, ^* that 
the principles laid down by Lord Castlercaght as to the method 
of governing the Polish provinces, were in perfect qpnformity 
with the sent iments of his Prussian Majesty on the subject: 
that he entirely agreed in opinion with his jVlsyesty theEniperor 
of Russia, and with the Prince llegent of England; and that be 
should constantly endeavour to procure to his Polish subjects 
all those advantages which they could reasonably desire, .^nd 
yrhich were compatible with the interests of his kingdom^ and 
.yKith the prime object, of every government to rc^solye- the 
different parts of which the state may be composed^ inta a 
united whole." • ... - . « .. 
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The Emperor of Austria also gave in» by his plenipotentiary 
on the 21st February, a declaration which was deposited 
amongst the deeds of the Congress of the five powers. '* The 
conduct of the Austrian emperor" said his plenipotentiari«s in 
the important negociations which have ju9t determined the fate 
of the duchy of *^ Warsaw, can^have left no doubt in the mind of 
the allied powers, that the re-establishment of Poland as an in- 
dependent State, with a national administration of its own, 
would have filly accomplished the wishes of his Imperial Majesty ; 
and that he would even have been willing to make the greatest 
sacrifice to promote the restoration of that ancient and beneficial 
arrangement. This fact must be sufficient to show that the 
emperor is very far from entertaining any jealousy or anxiety 
as to the interference of the Polish nation with his empire. 
Austria has never considered free and independent Poland as an 
inimical or rival power, and the principles upon which his illus- 
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trious predecessors acted, and which guided his Imperial Majesty 
himself until the partition in 1773 and 1797, were abandoned 
only under the pressure of circumstances which the Sovereigns of 
Austria had it not in their power to controuV^ 
^* Anxious from that time to fulfil the new engagements which 
he had contracted, and bound to the system of partition by 
express stipulations, the Emperor had not deviated from the 
principles adopted by the three courts. 

'*His Imperial Majesty, not being able to regulate his govern- 
ment by an order of things which was then done away with, 
contented himself with watching over the happiness of his 
Polish subjects. The high cultivation and prospcfrity of 6a1- 
licia in its present state, as compared with what it was before 
its union with Austria, and before the reign of the Emperor, 
showed that his care had not been inefficient." 

** The Emperor having again, in the course of the present 
negotiation, sacrificed his wishes as to the restoration of Po- 
land, to the important considerations which have induced the 
other powers to sanction the union of the larger part of the 
Duchy of Warsaw with the Russian 'Empire, his Imperial 
Majesty concurs, nevertheless, with the Emperor Alexander, in 
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his Hbetal views ^ and approves of the national institutions which 
it is the intention of that Monarch to grant to the Poli^ nation.^' 
Uis Majesty the Emperor of Austria, on his side, will not 
cease to watch oyer the welfare of his Polish subjects, with 
that paternal care and impartial justice, which he distributes 
alike amongst the different classes of subjects which Provi- 
dence has subjected to his sway.'* 

** Russia has declared, that the best security for the repose 
and the vigour of nations, consists in the happiness of the 
people, and that this happiness is inseparable from the righ- 
teous care of (he rulers over the nationality and customs of 
their subjects. The Emperor is of opinion that he cannot 
better express the conformity of his own intentions in the pre- 
sent instance, with the maxim laid down, than by directing 
his {)lenipotentiaries to declare that he entirely agrees with the 
sentiments expressed by Lord Castlereagh in his memorial of the 
wishes of his Court, as to the future lot of the Poles, and with 
the reply made on the 19th of January last, by order of the 
Emperor of Russia, to that declaration,^^ 

On the 3d *of May, 1815, a treaty was concluded between 
' Russia and Austria, of which the preamble is as follows : — 
" In the name of the holy and united Trinity, his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, and his Majesty the King of Prussia, being equally 
desirous of a friendly understanding, as to the measures the 
most likely to secure the welfare of the Poles in the new rela- 
tions in which they have been placed by the Changes in the 
political state of the Duchy of Warsaw, and wishiug, at the 
same time to extend the effect of these beneficial arrangements 
to the provinces and districts which composed the ancient 
kingdom of Poland, making the most liberal arrangements 
which circumstances have rendered possible, and facilitating 
as much as possible by their arrangements the commercial inter- 
course of the respective inhabitants, we have agreed to draw 
up two separate treaties ,' the one to be concluded between 
Russiu and Austria, the other between the first-meniioned 
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power and Prussia, to include general oblifalions which are to 
be binding upon all, as well as private stipulations." 

The fifth article of the treatyfruns as follows :— *'The Duchy 
of Warsaw, with the exce . lion of those parts which have been 
specified as otherwise disposed of by the Articles of this 
treaty, and by the treaty signed this day between his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, is united to 
the' Russian Empire. It shall be irrevocably united to that 
Empire by its constitution to be governed for ever by his Majes- 
ty the Emperor of Russia, his heirs and successors. His 
Imperial Majesty reserves to himself the right of determining 
the extent of this kingdom, possessed of a distinct administra* 
tion, as he shall think proper. He will take the title of Czar 
Ejng of Poland, according to the customary formula which 
he uses for his other possessions." 

** The Poles, who are subject to the other contracting powers, 
shall have a representation, and national imtitutions, modified 
to that form of political existence which the government upon 
which they are dependant shall deem it expedient and useful 
to grant." 

A treaty between Russia and Prussia was concluded at the 
same time, of which the preamble is as follows : — ''lu the name 
of the holy and united Tiinity his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, and his Majesty the King of Prussia, desirous of 
riveting the bonds which have united their armies and their 
nations in a laborious and bloody war, the hallowed object 
of which was to restore peace to Europe, and tranquillity to all 
nations, have thought it necessary to fulfil their engagements^ 
and to put an end to all doubt, by fixing definitively and in a 
solemn treaty, all arrangements which may concern the Duchy 
of Warsaw, and the state of things resulting from the negoti" 
ations with regard to it, and the principles of equilibrium and 
division of power, which were discussed and maintained at the 
Congress of Vienna. The spirit of nationality, commercial 
advantages, those relations which may secure stability in the 
government, order in the finances, public and private prosperity 
in the provinces recently apportioned, have all been the sub- 
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tks, in order to complete; the ii^ork, tp mark out and setti^ 
definftively the limits of their respective territories, and to 
make such stipulations as may be necessary to the welfare of 
the inhabitants, do hereby name as their plenipotentiaries." 

The third a? tide of this treaty is as follows : 
, "The Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the free town 
of Cracow and the territory annexed to it, Ihe tract of land on 
the right bank of the Vistula,which is to return to the emperor 
of Austria, and such provinces as are otherwise disposed of by 
the articles'of this treaty, is united to the empire of Russia. It 
shall be irrevocably bound to it by its constitution, to be enjoyed 
by the Emperor of all theRnssias^ his heirs and sucaes^CMrs, for 
ever. His imperial Mflijesty reserves to himself t^e power of 
determining the extent of that part of his States which is to be 
separately administered, as, he shall deem fit. H^ wiil take 
with his other titles that of C^w* King of Poland according to 
the customary formula for his other possessions." 

« Thb Polish subjects of the contracting powers shall ei\jpy 
such institutions as will secure the preservation of their nattm- 
a?% modified into such forms of governmetit, as the powers 
upon whom they depend may judge expedient to grant." 

Nor was this aU ; the fate of the Poles was considered so 
important that stipulations on their behalf were repeated, in 
the general act of the Congress of Vienna, in iai6. Let 4is 
first attend to the preamble of this act. «* In the name of the 
holy and united Trinity, the Powers who signed the treaty at 
Paris on the 30th of May 1814, being assembled at Vienna, 
according to the 62d article of the treaty, together with the 
Princes and States in alliance with them, to complete the ar- 
rangements of the said Treaty, and to add to-it «u<ih other ar- 
rangements as may be necessary in consequence of. the state of 
Europe since the termination of the last war ; wishing now to 
comprise in a single act the results of their various negocm- 
tions in order that they may receive the ratificdtion of all the 
extracting parties have authorized their plenipotentiaries to 
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condense int<f one general act ali arranffements of primary and 
permanent importancCy and to add to this act as integral ar- 
rangements of the Congress, the treaties, conTentions, decla- 
ratioDSy regalations, and other separate acts which may be 
named in this present act. The aforesaid powers having named 
plenipotentiaries to. the Congress those of the plenipo- 
tentiaries who have been witness to the. termination of thqpe 
negociations, are authorized, after having shown their creden- 
tials in due form, to affix their signature to the following ar- 
tides : — 

The First Article, 

" The dttchy of Warsaw, with the exception of those pro- 
vinces and districts which ^are otherwise disposed of by the 
following articles, is united to Russia. It shall be irrevocably 
bound to the Russian empire by its constitution to be enjoyed 
by his Majesty the iimperor of all the Russias, his heirs and 
successors for ever. His Imperial Majesty reserves to himself 
the power of determining the extent of that part of his States 
which is to be separately administered, as he shall deem fit. 
He will take with his other titles that of Czar, King of Poland, 
according to the customary formula for his other possessions. 

The Polibh subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia shall 
enjoy a representation and national institutions, modified into 
such forms of government, as the powers upon whom they de* 
pend may judge expedient to grant." 

Article 118. 

'^ The treaties, conventions, declarations, ordonnatices, and 
other particular acts, which are annexed to tl^ present general 
act, and specifically the undermentioned; to wit: 

First, The treaty between Russia aud Austria, concluded 
21 April, . 

3d May, ^^^^- 
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Second, The treaty between Ruisia and Prussia concluded 

21 April ., , 

the ^ . jyi — \816, &c. &c., are considered as inte- 
gral parts of the arrangements of Congress, and shall 
have the same force and weight as if inserted word for 
word in the general treaty. 

(Signed) Prince Metternich, 

Baron Wessenberg, 
Prince Talleyrand, 
Duke of Dalberg, 
Count Alexis de Noailles, 
Clancarty, Cathcart. Stewart, L.G., 
Count de Palmella, 
Antonio de Saldanhe de Gama, 
D. Joaquin Lobo da Silveeza, 
Prince Hardenberg, 
Baron Humboldt, 
Count Rasougioffski, 
Count Stakelberg, 
Count Nesselrode, 
Count Charles de Lowenhielm. 
Saying the reserration made by the 101st, 102d, and 104th 
articles of the treaty.**' 

Let us now resume our remarks. What we hate stated 
above is intontestible proof of the following truths : 

First: — That the constitution of the Kingdom of Poland, 
was to be its bond of union to the Empire of Russia. This 
boasted grant was to stand in lieu of the entire re-establish- 
ment of Poland, to which Russia, in spite of the urgent en- 
treaties of the other principal powers, refused to consent. 

Secondly : — ^The Kingdom was to be enlarged, and how ? 
The promises of the Emperor, from first to last, could leave 
no doubt on the subject. * 

* See the coUections of the acts of the Congress of Vienna. The History of 
the Congress of Vienna, by Mr^ Flacsan. Memoirs of Poland and the Poles, by 
Mr.Oginski. 
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the Poles with much ooafidence ; they foresee^ not without ap- 
prehemion, that in time the Polish name will fall into contempt, 
and the Russians will treat us as their subjects. How indeed 
should snch a limited population resist their preponderance ? 
Then how can we forget our brethren who are under the Russian 
sceptre ? Is it possible that our hearts should not suffer from their 
not. being united with us ? We had the emperor* s sacred word that 
this union should take place. The Kingdom of Poland would then 
have consisted of 10 or 1 1 millions of souls, and like the Kingdom 
of Hungary, it would have had its own constitution and its own 
laws, though united with the empire of Russia. I must here draw 
a line between the humane and generous intentions of the emperor 
himself, and the policy of his cabinet. I shall justly be grateful to 
the emperor to the day of my deaths for having revived the Polish 
name^ under any limits and with any restrictions. May Provi- 
dence be your guide ! For my own part, as I can no longer be of 
any service to my country, I shall take refuge in Switzerland. 
You know whether I have laboured as much as it was in my power 
for the public welfare. I conclude^ my dear Prince, 

With sincere affection, 
(Signed) Kosciuzko." 
Empty promises were still held out as long as there was any 
chance of their serving to tranquillize the spirit of the people. 

The Emperor, on his return from Congress received at Warsaw 
a deputation from the provinces incorporated with the empire. We 
shall quote the very words which he addressed to Mr. Oginski, the 
president of this deputation, in a private audience to which he was 
admitted, that he might receive his instructions as to the form in 
which the wishes of the deputation were to be presented at the 
public audience. '^ I cannot consent to your requesting the re- 
union of your provinces with the Kingdom of Poland because I do 
not wish it to be supposed that this was your request y I wish it 

to be considered as my own suggestion and wish, / am 

aware that the relation in which these provinces have hither- 
to been placed as to Russia cannot be agreeable to you, • • • • There 

is no reasonable person who is not aware of it Nobody can 

suppose that I wish to detach these provinces frorn Russia. .»,on 
the contrary, I mean to strengthen the bond of union by taking 
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care that my Polish subjects shall have no cause of complaint. 
You are dissatisfied in Lithuania, and so you ought to he until 
you are amalgamated with your countrymen, and enjoy the 
benefit of a constitution ; and then only will your union with 
Russia establish perfect confidence and concord between the two 
nations, I shall have still mxfre reason for accomplishing this 
project, if I am satisfied hereafter, as I am at present, with the 
civil and military state of the kingdom— hitherto I cannot say 
too much for it.*, .when I can cite this government as a model, 
and it becomes evident that no inconvenience to the empire results 
from it, I shall easily accomplish the rest," 

The same language was always made use of in the diets, and 
they were continually exhorted to show themselves worthy of 
greater favours and to serve as a model. 

If the Poles have heen duped hy the cahinet of St. Petersburgh, 
England, Austria, France, and indeed all Europe have been equally 
duped. The barrier which the Polish provinces although depend- 
ent, were to oppose to the colossal power of the Russian empii-e 
has been destroyed. The danger to which Europe is exposed from 
the Russians is increased since the last war, with Turkey, and 
since the last residence of Marshal Diebitz at Berlin. It is well 
known that the insurrection in Warsaw was atemporary interrup- 
tion to operations which threatened the liberty of nations, and 
which will be immediately resumed should Poland be su'bdued. 

The Poles, by the very fact of their insurrection, have removed 
the obstacles which obstructed the benevolent views of the Powers, 
at the Congress of Vienna, and Europe is now at liberty to resume 
the thread of those negotiations which were unwillingly abandoned. 



H.Hetheriogton, Printer, 13, Kingsgate Street, Holbom. 
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Srnne apology is perhaps due for offering 
to the public another tract on Polish affairs, 
after the able and instructive publications which 
that subject has already called forth. This apo- 
logy is to be found in the great importance and 
magnitude of the subject, which cannot be pre- 
sented in too many aspects, or pressed with too 
much earnestness on the attentimi of the country. 
Moreover, it appeared to the Author, that the 
argument for intervention in behalf of Poland 
might scfely be carried farther than ha^s been 
done, or rather could not stop short where it is 
left, in these publications. 

1, King's Bench Walk, 
Temple. 




CONSIDERATIONS. 



The present state of Continental Europe^ and 
the important questions relating to foreign affairs 
. which have been accumulating during the last six 
months^ will demand the most earnest considera*- 
tion of the Government and the Country^ as soon 
as they shall have completed^ in concert^ that 
great act of constitutional legislation which has 
cherished the tranquillity of this realm through a 
season of deeper and more spreading commotion 
than Europe ever experienced. 

Of these transactions^ the hostilities of which 
Poland has^ during the last six months, been the 
scene, form by far the most remarkable portion, 
whether we regard the character of the contest 
itself, or the consequences involved in its issue. 
The attention of the public is naturally confined 
to the parties who are actually engaged, and 
attracted to that obvious view of the subject 
which conaders it merely as a conflict between a 
gallant and chivalrous nation > and the islaves of a 
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barbarous court. Undoubtedly^ as an example 
of resistance^ by moral energy to brute force, the 
war now raging on the Vistula is fitted, beyond 
any event in modem times, to arouse and ani- 
mate the sympathies of Europe. History records 
not a struggle so sustained between resources so 
unequal: and every spark even of instinctive 
sensibility must be extinguished in him, be he 
statesman or vulgar, who can view those plains, 
the seat of patriotism in modern times, or survey 
those fields of blood which mark and consecrate 
the limits of civilization, with a cold or neutrid 
eye. To surrender ourselves, exclusively, to sen- 
timental views, is not, however, the best mode, 
even for the ends of sentiment, of considering a 
practical subject, least of all, a complicated poli^ 
tical transaction. The impressions of mere en- 
thusiasm are, for the most part, extremely im- 
perfect and defective in those views of their sub- 
ject-matter which can alone support them in any 
measure of depth or strength. Moreover, and 
for that reason, they are ever transient in their 
duration, and certain, after a few verbal effii*- 
sions, to evaporate and disappear. 

The struggle of Poland is not a fight on the 
outskirts or surface, as it were, of the Continent; 
it is a contest which goes to the heart of the 
European system. Nay, it not only goes to the 
heart of the existing system, but involves the 
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fundamental principles on which the European 
community is constituted. 

This war is the first hostile movement on a 
great scale which has taken place since the Treaty 
of Vienna ; and, though waged, as we shall here- 
after see, in defiance of solemn conventions con- 
tained in that treaty, it is remarkahle as the first 
attempt to maintain, hy force, the distribution of 
territory established hy that arbitrary and violent 
settlement. Its issue will go far to decide the 
permanence of the present system of dominion on 
the Continent of Europe. But it is intimately 
connected with considerations of still more gene- 
ral and permanent interest. 

There are several weighty reasons why contests 
arising in the Sclavonic and barbarous quarter of 
the European system ought to be viewed with 
peculiar jealousy, and noted with more ' than 
common cognizance, by the other members of the 
community. It is not merely that the mode of 
war among that race is different, and that their 
hostilities are unregulated by those conventions 
and mutual restraints which render the military 
operations of polished states, in the comparison, 
a civil and humane process. Their principles 
and grounds of war are radically different. The 
maxims on which they engage are almost always 
more or less repugnant to the doctrines which 
have ever been recognized by the civilized nations 
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of Europe^ and the ends which they openly pro- 
fess frequently directly subrersive of the existence 
of any thing like a community of states. The 
rights of independent powers and the doctrines of 
public law, which, though occasionally violated^ 
hare never failed to receive the semblance, at 
least, of veneration in other quarters of the Con- 
tinent, are in these regions, openly disregarded^ 
infringed, and trampled on. From this lawless 
policy, the fruit of imperfect civilization, it has 
happened, that, while the contests of the Western 
states of Europe have generally stood on narrow 
grounds of quarrel, as questions of commerce or 
indemnity for specific injuries, and related to 
matters immediately interesting only to the belli- 
gerent parties, the wars of the East have usually 
involved those large and fundamental rights 
which are common to all nations, and, bringing 
into question the bonds which hold together tbo 
federacy . of Europ^, have implicated the inter^ 
ests, and directly endangered the existence, of 
every independent state. The actual violations 
of the most sacred rights and the examples d 
atrocious spoliation which have repeatedly been 
witnessed in that region, are of ill omen, and tend 
to familiarize other powers with deeds of violence> 
and to infect the European states with the snme 
barbarous spirit. It is not to be disputed that 
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since the association of Russia into ihe body oi 
the European Commonwealth, the tone of public 
principle has been lowered, the ancient severity 
of political morality relaxed, and the maxims and 
principles which sustain the general system un«> 
dermined by the repeated infringement and un- 
punished violation of national rights. For these 
reasons it is evident that in no case is the princi- 
ple of noninterference applicable, without modifi- 
cation, to the Eastern portion of the ' European 
system ; and it is obviously not only the right, but 
the incumbent office, of its more civilized states, 
to regard with a controlling eye, and even to 
moderate with a restraining hand, the conten- 
tions of these lawless members of tibeir society. 

The present invasion of Poland, like all former 
attacks on that country, is an aggression on na- 
tional independence ; and on the conduct of the 
other powers in relation to it, depends the main- 
tenance of the fundamental maxims of European 
policy. 

Such, and so general, being the relations of the 
present movement in the East, it may not be 
amiss, before proceeding to the facts and merits 
of this particular question, to say a few words : — 
first, respecting the present state of the system of 
territory established at Vienna in 1815; and se- 
condly, respecting the general maxims of inter- 
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'national policy which have had the ascendant in 
the European community during the more recent 
period of its history. 

The factitious system established by the com- 
pact of Vienna is manifestly in a state of dissolu- 
tion, having with diflSculty held together for six- 
teen years. Its outermost compartments, Poland 
and Belgium, have fairly started from their places ; 
it is going to pieces on the Alps and the Rhine ; 
scarce a part of it hangs firmly together. A new 
system is in rapid progression. The arrangement 
of dominion at Vienna, being modelled solely on 
arbitrary maxims^ was, from the first, without 
principles of cohesion ; and it is only by dint of 
violence that it has lasted so long. It thwarted 
and lacerated a class of feelings of a very tender 
and sensitive description — those of national associ- 
ation and local attachment^ — which have ever since 
been gathering strength, and are now, either 
openly or covertly, in arms, in every quarter of 
the Continent. 

The same spreading and popular discontent, 
the same insurgent principles which have thrown 
off, in many individual states, the frames of do- 
mestic polity, that long lay heavy on their moral 
energies, are breaking up that territorial con- 
stitution, the foundation of which crushed and 
tortured the sensibilities of the whole European 
population. As the component parts of the Euro- 
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pean system are agitated by the spirit of liberty, 
so the system itself is convulsed and shaken by 
the wounded spirit of national prejudices and pa- 
triotic rights, not less precious than liberty itself. 
The foundations of the old and solid Continental 
fabric were laid too deep to be either razed by the 
spoliations of Napoleon, or. rooted out by the 
compact of Vienna. The traces of ancient kin- 
dred, the moral distinctions of national complex- 
ion, more ancient than any compact, and antece- 
dent to all lines of partitions, — distinctions which 
despotic hands attempted to efface by the act of 
a congress, stand out in full and fresh relief; the 
whole train of historic and traditional hostilities> 
and all the moral barriers of popular prejudice 
and association which Sovereigns and Ministers 
thought, by a fiat, to suppress and extirpate, are 
arrayed against each other, and against the sys- 
tem which forced them into unnatural allia.nce. 
And, as in single states, when the frame of govern- 
ment and the frame of society shock with each 
other, the only mode of avoiding an entire disso- 
lution of authority is so to enlarge the basis 
of the government as to adjust it to the expan- 
sion of the moral and economical portions of the 
community, and thereby to remove the discre- 
pancies and discord between them ; so to ward off 
a more fearlul disorganization, that which must 
ensue from the continued collision between the 
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European system and the mass of national pre- 
judices and associations^ one course only pre- 
sents itself^ — concession to these powerful in- 
stincts ; such a disposition of its population as 
shall consult their ancient and sacred attach- 
ments; such an arrangement of dommion as 
shall comprehend, conserve, and cherish those 
sjrmpathies and antipathies which have been 
wounded and bruised by the forced position in 
which they have been held. 

The recent movement of the Poles is odly the 
first outbreaking of a spirit which is fermenting 
in many other quarters. Whether success shall 
attend the efforts of the Poles on the present oc- 
casion, signifies little ; the spirit of a whole Con- 
tinent cannot be long kept down ; and the inde- 
pendence of Poland, if not wrought out by its 
own exertions, will at no distant day be involved 
in the general emancipation of Europe from the 
distribution and distortion into which its mem- 
bers were thrown by the last general treaty. 
That this great end will be reached without 
bloodshed ; that the European sovereigns, in the 
exercise of sound policy and provident conces- 
sion, by restoring the landmarks they have 
thrown down, re-establishing the kingdoms they 
have subverted, and reuniting the people and 
kindred whom they have violently dissevered 
aiid torn asunder, will timely heal the distemper 
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they have created^ and tranquillise the Conti*- 
nent, is perhaps rather to be desired than expect^ 
ed; but that such^ whether by pacific means^ or 
through ruin and convulsion, will, ere long, be 
the consummation ; that a swell of national pas- 
sions is at hand, which, though their first fiuctua- 
tions may be repressed, will bafiie every attempt 
to allay them, until they can return to their former 
courses and find vent through their ancient chan- 
nels, must be evident to any one who contem- 
plates the shape of the movements which are dis- 
played on the surface of the Continent. 

But, whatever may be the amendment of the 
territorial system of Europe, however the distri- 
bution of dominion may be adjusted to the tem- 
perament and sympathies of the population, it is 
of the last importance to observe that no perma- 
nent or substantial benefit will be conferred, if it 
be not attended by such a system of public law, 
and such an administration of international jus- 
tice, as shall protect and maintain it against those 
unruly passions to which the existence of com- 
munities, equally with that of individuals, is ex- 
posed without the fence of law. And this brings 
us to the second general topic on which we 
proposed to say a few words, viz. the general 
principles of external policy which, during the 
last and the present century, have been gaining 
^ound within the European society. 
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It would be superfluous to prove that without 
national rights recognized and protected^ without 
remedies against national wrongs provided and 
enforced, aggression^ violence, and outrage will 
as certainly ensue in the European conunon- 
wealth, as they would from the suspension of 
authority and restraint in any individual state 
which it contains. I take it to be as incontesta- 
ble as it is plain, that unless some supreme au- 
thority exist among the powers of the earth, 
some standing solemnity and sanction to which 
those to whom all others are subject shall them- 
selves owe subjection, — unless the external policy 
of rulers be cognizable by moral principles, and 
amenable to legal constitutions, subject of judi- 
cial enquiry, and object of executive vengeance, 
nay, unless the executory principle be signally 
displayed in the only mode by which public law 
admits of being carried into effect, to wit, the 
intervention of the other members of the commu- 
nity, as often as it is violated by aggression on 
the independence of any, — unless, in a word, the 
aggregate of nations be in the condition, and 
have all the functions, attributes, and relations 
of a civil society, the lust of power and the wan- 
tonness of ambition will, of necessity, rage, and 
convert this regulated society of nations into a 
scene of ceaseless disorder and anarchy. Nor 
will the utmost progress of civilization in domes^. 
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tic policy, the happiest efforts of constitutional 
government or enlightened legislation, compen-; 
sate the want of this mutual extrinsic control, or 
save the great state from gradually retrograding, 
and finally relapsing into barbarism, should this 
comprehensive bond suffer any considerable re- 
laxation. If, while law and government are 
advancing among the component parts of each 
kingdom, the kingdoms themselves outrage and 
prey at will on each other— if these civil states 
form, in their collective result, a barbarous com- 
munity, we may be assured, that though the 
internal harmony of the spheres may for a time 
check the discord of the system, the discord of 
the system will in the end prevail over the in- 
ternal harmony, and carry disorder and eccen- 
tricity into the spheres. 

Obvious and undeniable as is the expediency 
of these principles, they have not, like the kindred 
leading truths of law and civil government, 
gained strength from the growth of civilization, 
or operated with augmented force, as the species 
has advanced in improvement. On the contrary, 
nothing is moro. certain, than that while civil 
law and government have been steadily gaining 
ground, public law has as uniformly been losing 
its power; and that the European community, 
far from keeping pace with its integral states, has 
been running fast towards anarchy. Property has 
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become more and more secure in these latter 
ages ; personal liberty has flourished ; but the 
idea of national rights has been almost lost ; Uie 
notion of a public and general law is nearly worn 
out of the minds of the people. Mutual control, 
the great end of national as well as of civil society, 
is obsolete. That refined system of self-defence, 
which taught rulers that, in warding off every 
the smallest aggression from other states, they 
were protecting their own ; the enlarged policy 
which surrounded defenceless communities with 
the safeguard of an inviolable law, are become 
exploded theories. 

Not that the progress of improvement has not 
operated on governments as well as on the 
people, but it has operated in a different man- 
ner. The social manners of modern times, which 
have united subjects in peace and concord, have 
leagued their rulers for plunder and rapine. 
The courtesy and confidence of intercourse has 
among potentates called into being plots and 
conspiracies. Art and refinement, which have 
moralized and embellished civil society, have dis- 
figured external policy with new devices of ini- 
quity, and new modes of spoliation. The same 
causes which have expelled violence and pillage 
from individual states, have originated and intro- 
duced it into the European system ; and instead of 
alliances to protect, and confederacies to avenge. 
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which form the body of the older international 
policy^ lawless conventions and flagitious com* 
pacts make up the staple of modern diplomacy. 

To trace the process of this dissolution of 
public authority, and decay of social principle, 
would be to go through the history of Europe 
for the better part of a century. The proofs 
of them are to be found in every page of its 
recent annals* The truth is, that for a century, 
(from causes to which we shall presently advert,) 
the European system has not been in a healthy 
state. The partition of Poland propagated the 
malady ; but that partition was itself the effect 
and symptom of disorder in the system. The 
great men of that age, discerning from the extent 
of the breach the height and strength which the 
disease had reached, and foreseeing its fiiture 
ravages, gave the alarm ; but the body was a!*- 
ready unsound, and the malady had made a deep 
and silent progress before it displayed itself. 
It has indeed been maintained, that subsequently 
to the partition of Poland, the antient spirit of 
the European system revived, and the interven- 
tion of France in defence of Holland against 
Austria in 1785, and that of England and Prussia 
In defence of Turkey against Russia in 1791>have 
been cited as signal proofe of the vigour and purity 
in whidli it» principle still subsisted. But it is to 
be observed, that in both these cases, the danger 
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to the other states of Europe^ from the meditated 
aggression^ was imminent and palpable; and 
therefore the interventions on these occasions 
aiFord no test of the strength of the international 
principle, the essence of which consists, not in 
avoiding a visible danger, or uniting to ward off a 
pressing emergency, but in maintaining the sa- 
criedness of existing states, and the absolute in- 
violability of independent communities, without 
regard to particular consequences. During the 
last forty years, the downfal of the antient 
social system of Europe has been far more rapid. 
At every pacification with Napoleon it received 
a blow. The Treaty of Vienna was an act of 
abolition of public law, a penal code against 
nations. But the portentous confederacy, which 
was the undoubted offspring of that settlement, 
which nourished and supported its parent, and 
which numbered among its members and abettors 
all who had had any hand in the treaty, inflicted 
a still deeper wound on the spirit from which the 
old and souhd system took its rise, and dried 
up, for a time, the very source of the relations 
which had hitherto held Europe together. The 
specific end which that league proposed, was the 
destruction of constitutional liberty by force of 
arms; an unlawful purpose, no doubt, and flagi- 
tious design : but it was to the vital principles of 
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public law in general that that alliance was main-*- 
ly pernicious, and it was indirectly from its essence 
and constitution that the capital mischief of that 
association accrued. By drawing too close the 
ties between the European powers, by bringing 
rulers into a condition of close concert and mutual 
understanding, it induced a general laxity, a state 
of things as incompatible with the exercise of a 
stern and effective control, as absolute dissoci- 
ation and dissolution of their corporate existence. 
To dismember a neighbour's territory, as at War- 
saw in 1772, was to overthrow the law of nations ; 
to frame a general treaty on the principle of 
partition, as at Vietina in 1813, was to set the 
solemn seal of law to its overthrow ; but to make 
confederacy the settled condition, to render coali- 
tion the ordinary habitude of the European sys- 
tem, was to damp and deaden whatever of the 
spirit of the defimct system and subverted ini^ti- 
tution might have survived in the policy and prac- 
tice of governments. There is a medium in the 
social relations of states. If from community they 
grow into confederacy, control will degenerate 
into collusion. 

If further proofs were wanting of the decline of 
the sage and virtuous system of international policy, 
they are to be found in the eulogies which are daily 
passed on it, and in the overacted anxiety with which 
its derivative, subsidiary, and subordinate doc- 
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trines are disputed : a sure sign of a tottering^ 
institution. It is this spirit which has rendered 
Vattel the most^ popular of authors, and made 
international casuistry and the pedantry of jurists 
the most fashionable political learning of the day. 
Meanwhile respecting the fimdamental principles 
of the system, a portentous silence is held. 
Weary diatribes have been written on the inva- 
sion of neutral commerce ; statesmen have lec- 
tured long and loud on the violation of territory 
and the vindication of neutrality ; while domi- 
nions and principalities have been annihilated, 
without exciting more than a suppressed murmur 
in those illustrious assemblies to which foreign 
nations once looked for justice, and foreign rulers 
for judgment. 

Several writers, who treated systematically of 
foreign policy towards the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, remarked the relaxation of the 
social principle among nations, and endeavoured 
to account for it. They erroneously referred the 
decline of the old scheme of external policy to the 
changes of dominion which had taken place in 
the progress of the last century. The equili- 
brium, they said, was broken ; and hence the 
former usage of control and protection was no 
longer practicable. They were right in their 
fact, but wrong in their account of it ; and their 
antagonists availed themselves of their error ; for 
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successfiiUy disputing their theory, they were 
enabled plausibly to deny their &ct. Had those 
who maintained the decay of public law, instead 
of looking for the cause of it in^particular acts or 
factitious arrangements, traced it to general moral 
causes, they would not only have delivered a less 
controvertible theory, but have given a more 
practical and useful direction to their fd!|gument. 

The true explanation of this contrariety, in 
the movements of the great community and its 
integral kingdoms, of this inverse progress of the 
whole and its parts, is, without doubt, to be 
found in the change which the moral and political 
advancement of the people has, for a long series 
of years, been gradually working in the whole 
views and objects of princes. The augmentation 
of property and intelligence, and the internal 
reinforcement of all the more civilized parts of 
Europe, have turned the apprehensions of their 
rulers to incroachments from within rather than to 
aggressions from without, directed the jealousy of 
statesmen to the movements of their own commu- 
nity rather than to the operation of foreign powers, 
and impeding the exercise of that vigilance in their 
own behalf, or the extension of that care and guar- 
dianship to others which in past ages formed the 
larger portion of the statesman's art, have prompted 
them to place their wisdom rather in combining 
against their own subjects than in uniting in de- 
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fence of each other. If the progress of affitirs has 
thus caused the ahandonment^ in a great measure, 
of the standardprinciples of foreign policy by rulers 
on the one hand, the subject is not of a nature 
remarkably fitted to attract the support of popu- 
lar sentiment on the other. The rights of nations 
lie remote from the path of common life ; the 
general interest in upholding them is far less ob- 
vious than in the maintenance of law and govern- 
ment. Foreign policy is that branch of public 
affairs which the current of popular feeling reaches 
latest in the order of time ; a lively interest in the 
general system of nations is among the latest 
fruits of light and knowledge, and arises not in 
any state until the public mind be fully and prac- 
tically imbued with the principles of civil policy. 
And in the interval which elapses between their 
abandonment by princes and their acceptation 
by the people at large — the sound maxims of ex- 
ternal policy, like the principles of constitutional 
liberty, in a corresponding period of their history, 
by an almost necessary process, sink into neglect, 
and lose, for a season, their former authority. 

Such appear to be the true reasons of the de- 
pression into which the doctrines of public law 
have fallen, and of the apparent decay of this the 
most general of all institutions. But many symp- 
toms concur to indicate that the diffusion of moral 
and political knowledge has reached that point at 
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which popular opinion may be engaged on the 
side of public law, and the principles of interna- 
tional policy be animated and reinforced by the 
same irresistible energies which have borne for- 
ward and carried beyond the reach of violence or 
decay, all the great civil and political rights of 
the species. We may gather from sure prognos- 
tics that the time is at hand when the same spirit 
which has called into being regular governments 
and limited constitutions in the internal economy 
of so many states, will maintain and enforce jus- 
tice between nations, and the authority of public 
sentiment, hitherto confined to domestic discus- 
sions, will at length rise above local concerns, and 
exert a steady influence on the affairs of the Eu- 
ropean community. The European system is 
now in a lawless and gothic state ; its history 
during the last century, abounds with violent and 
illegal deeds ; and as it was only by the increase 
of light and knowledge that turbulence was dis- 
armed and the age of violence brought to a close 
in its component kingdoms, so the steady opera- 
tion of public opinion on the conduct of the ge- 
neral system holds out the only hope of repress- 
ing its eccentricities, putting an end to national 
spoliation, securing the inviolability of states^^ 
establishing a moral policy, and introducing into 
the administration of the great European state 
the steadiness and equity which have already 
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been attained in domestic governments. Political 
and civil laws had neither stability nor strength 
until the public mind was so informed and en- 
larged as to afford them a broad basis. In vain 
shall we look for a systematic policy in external 
affairs until public law^ the basis of such policy, 
shall itself stand secure on the same massive 
foundation with all other institutions, the opinion 
of the people. * 

Certain it is, that if the voice of enlightened 
nations be not raised in support of their general 
law, the prospects of Europe are appalling. Pub- 
lic law is disowned by princes, openly disavowed 
by statesmen ; the great support of legal policy, 
the reverence of men invested with power, have 
given way ; and unless the place of this its former 
stay be speedily supplied by public opinion, that 
grand institution must inevitably come to the 
ground, and Europe will be involved in the ruins 
of that noble and profound system to which it is 
indebted for every hour of peace it has enjoyed, 
and its states for every moment of security they 
have tasted. Have the nations of the Continent 
weighed the consequences of excluding jurispru- 
dence from international affairs? If wild and 

♦ We hear much in the present day of the subversion of 
establishments; but in defence of the only establishment 
really in jeopardy, and that the largest of all, the European 
Constitution, not a voice is heard. 
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wasteful passions are henceforth to run and sweep 
the community, — ^if the wantonness of power is 
henceforth to have free scope and play, the crimes 
of Warsaw and of Vienna will be lost in a. deeper 
flagrancy, and the utmost calamities which could 
be wrought by those phantoms of democracy which 
a celebrated statesman descried and pointed out 
to the affrighted nations, will be as nothing to 
the ruin and desolation that will ensue from the 
furies of ambition. 

For saving Europe from these calamities, — for 
showing to the nations that public law still exists, 
for signalizing its remaining energy, and thereby 
going far to restore its original force, an oppor- 
tunity is now offered, than which, if the fancy 
of man were tasked, it could not devise a juncture 
in all its circumstances more auspicious, more 
fortunate in its accidents, for the attainment of 
these great ends. On the same spot where the 
law was violated, — on the very place where na- 
tional independence fell, pierced by the sword of 
Russia, and by the same party, a second viola- 
tion is now committing— -a second outrage perpe- 
trating, more disguised by its adjuncts, it is true, 
and with somewhat more of superficial colour, 
but in no one essential circumstance differing 
from, or less atrocious than the first. If the peo- 
ple of this country could be prevailed on to apply 
their understandings to this subject, to look into 
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the simple facts of the case^ and to exercise their 
judgments on the merits of the contest^ a subject 
which really requires a smaller portion of common 
sense than many of the transactions to which 
they daily bend their faculties^ an expression of 
feeling could hardly fail to arise which would 
mightily strengthen the arms of the executors 
of national justice^ both to arrest the deed of 
violence in its progress, and to ward off that an- 
archy which must ensue from another unpunish- 
ed violation of public law. For these general 
reasons, no less than from a view to the fla- 
grancy of the wrong involved in the particular 
case, it appeared neither a useless nor an unne- 
cessary task to exhibit, in as perspicuous a form 
as possible, the facts of the dispute between 
Russia and Poland, and to set in their proper 
light those circumstances connected with the 
relations lately subsisting between the kingdom 
of Poland and the Emperor of Russia, by which 
the true colour of the policy of Russia with re- 
ference to the kingdom of Poland, and the bear- 
ing of that policy on the general system of Eu- 
rope, have been in a great measure, clouded 
from the public eye. 
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The question is, — In what position are the 
European powers placed^ in relation to Russia, 
by her late violation of the Constitution of 
Poland, and especially by the attempt which 
she is now making to recover, by force of arms, 
the dominion of the Kingdom of Poland ? 

It is quite evident that the mere statement of 
this question implies the existence of an anoma- 
lous relation between the internal polity of Po- 
land and foreign Governments. Such a con- 
nexion does subsist between these dissimilar 
parties : the domestic institutions of Poland do 
stand in a peculiar, no doubt, but not more pe- 
culiar than vital, relation to the European sys- 
tem. The treaties out of which this relation 
arose, — treaties of a remarkable character, as 
having reference, not to external affairs, the 
usual subject matter of National Conventions, 
but to the system of government to be pursued 
by the Emperor of Russia towards his Polish 
subjects, form the main facts of the present 
question. 

But before reciting the terms of these Conven- 
tions, it may be proper to clear away a prejudice 
which obscures the whole subject of Polish affairs, 
by first stating, in a general form, the essential 
difference, as far as regards foreign states, be- 
tween the contest now raging on the banks of 
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the Vistula^ and all the other eases of internal 
collision whidi during a short period have arisen 
in so many opposite quarters. 

It is very common to hear all discussion on 
the present situation of Poland stifled at the 
outset by assuming the idea that any act of in- 
ternal administration on the part of Russia could 
inflict a wrong on foreign nations or authorize 
the cognizance of foreign governments^ to be a 
blow at the root of the great principle of non- 
interference in domestic concerns. To profess 
adherence to that paramount doctrine, has been 
for some years, in this coimtry at least, superflu- 
ous. In the present state of Europe, when it 
may be safely affirmed that upon the inviolability 
of this single principle hang all the interests 
of the species, it would be impertinent and irk- 
some. The vigilance, however, with which it is 
guarded, is a wholesome symptom ; nor can jea- 
lousy be justly censured in a principle of which 
jealousy is the life. But a moment's attention to 
the origin of the Polish Constitution and to the 
part which the other nations of Europe embraced 
on that occasion, will satisfy us of the inapplica- 
bility of this maxim to the present case, — nay, will 
evince that to whatever extreme it may be stretch- 
ed, it cannot possibly reach the present question ; 
and this brings us at once to the root of the 
matter. The Polish Constitution of 1815 is of 
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a different genus^ as far as regards afiinity to 
foreign governments^ from all the other European 
polities. It owes its being to external agency, 
is the child of international compact, and has 
the principles of foreign interposition moulded 
into its original frame. In other countries, which 
have been the scenes of civil conmiotions, in all 
the other cases where revolutions resulting from 
internal causes have raised questions concern- 
ing the policy to be pursued towards them by 
other nations, the institutions undergoing mu- 
tation or infraction were the spontaneous pro- 
duct of those realms, had drawn their existence 
from native energies, and had grown up each 
within its own sphere of manners and opinions^ 
untouched by diplomacy, and detached from ex- 
trinsic relations. But the scheme of polity es- 
tablished in Poland in 1815 was begotten by fo- 
reign interposition, and this doctrine, elsewhere 
alien and noxious to domestic institutions, is 
essential to the system, and inherent in the con- 
stitution of this. It is sufficiently manifest, even 
upon this general view, that that Constitution 
thus essentially differing, in its parentage, cha- 
racter, and ties, from every other European go- 
vernment, its violation must be a matter of other 
concern to the Continental powers, and must 
come under the cognizance of very different 
principles from those which govern their policy 
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with respect to other cases of internal contest. 
This is not to be confounded with the case of 
the French against Charles X., or that of the 
Belgians against the King of Holland. These 
were contests exclusively between the kings and 
people of these respective realms ; quarrels be- 
tween constituent members of those governments ; 
domestic differences^ in which foreign states had 
no concern. But without going further into 
what are not the facts and doctrines upon which 
this question is to be argued^ let us proceed more 
particularly to inquire what they are. 

The real parties in this case are not Russia 
and Poland^ but Russia and the other powers 
of Europe. They are so, not impliedly or con- 
sequentially, but technically and diplomatically. 
Again, the wrong as between Russia and the 
other powers of Europe is not merely a breach 
of faith and non-fiilfilment of obligations of 
treaty on the part of the former, but a positive 
aggression and outrage of high delinquency. 

I shall endeavour to establish these two posi- 
tions, which may be regarded as decisive of the 
question, beginning by a statement of the facts : 
to wit, the obligations entered into by Russia 
to the other European powers relative to the 
domestic government of Poland, and her sub- 
sequent violation of that constitution. It is 
only by ascertaining a wrong done to the other 
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nations of Europe by Russia that we can deter- 
mine their right to redress or vindication ; and 
it is only by examining the relation in which the 
Polish Constitution stands to these that we can 
adequately appreciate the injury resulting to 
them from its violation. 

The peculiar connexion which subsists between 
the Constitution of Poland and the other States 
of the Continent had its origin in the negotia- 
tions and treaties entered into at Vienna in 1815^ 
or more properly in the situation in which the 
Duchy of Warsaw found itself at the termina- 
tion of the war. In order to discover the true 
spirit and essence of this connexion, it is neces- 
sary to revert for a moment to the views and 
statements which were entertained by the Euro- 
pean sovereigns and ministers, as well as by the 
European public at large, with respect to the 
general policy of Russia and the affairs of Po- 
land, when these affairs came before the Con- 
gress. Upon the arrival of a time of general 
restoration and settlement, the eyes of men were 
naturally turned upon that portion of the Eu- 
ropean territory in which the licence of spolia- 
tion had been carried to the greatest height. 
The principles of policy concurred with the sen- 
timents of sympathy to plead for the re-establish- 
ment of Polish independence. All men felt that 
France was not the only country that owed 
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amends to the European community. Every 
man who could reason saw that the selfsame 
principles which were good to extort from France 
the surrender of conquests^ the finit of lawless 
aggression^ were equally good to enforce on Rus- 
sia the relinquishment of provinces, of which the 
acquisition was a much more atrocious act of 
spoliation, and the seizure had given a shock to 
the whole system of the Continent. All men 
imbued with the history of international policy 
and the spirit of public law, felt assured that so 
favourable an opportunity would not be lost of 
blotting out from the annals of Europe their 
greatest stain, and flattered themselves with the 
prospect of seeing the supremacy of public law 
reinstated, and the glory of Europe restored. 
Every one knows the event of these anticipa- 
tions. Of their disappointment and blight the 
present aspect of Europe is the result. Far from 
reverting to the sage and virtuous principles of 
national independence, the Congress of Vienna, 
with a defiance of public opinion, as short-sighted 
in point of policy as it was culpable in respect 
of principle, and with a blindness to the genius 
of their age, probably unexampled in men en- 
trusted with the construction of a general treaty, 
and with a great act of international legislation, 
laid down partition as the basis of the settle- 
ment of the Continent, moulded it into their 
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eompact^ and incorporated the vicious principle 
into. the body of European jurisprudence. Under 
colour of pacification^ they inflamed the system 
of Europe with new dismemberments^ and not less 
by what they joined together than by what they put 
asunder^ engendered^ beneath a superficial calm, 
those heats, the outbreaking of which now threatens 
the general disorganization of the Continent. 

Sounder principles of policy had scope at the 
opening of the Congress. The discussion of 
Polish affairs was begun, not with a negotiation 
respecting her institutions, but with an assertion 
of her independence. Anxiety for their own se- 
curity, and a sense of justice towards Poland, 
equally prompted them to make this proposition. 
Lord Castlereagh demanded the reconstruction 
of the kingdom in its original extent ; Austria 
and Prussia acceded to this demand, and offered 
to facilitate its execution by resigning their por- 
tions. From the first, however, Russia marked 
a determination to hold fast all that was already 
within her grasp ; and a subsequent suggestion 
on the part of Austria, that the Duchy of War- 
saw should be equally divided among the three 
powers, was met in a spirit which rendered the 
framing a defensive alliance between Austria, 
Prussia, and England a measure of urgent ex- 
pediency. When the proposal of the English 
minister was rejected, — when the project of Aus- 
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tria was received with menaces, and the European 
powers were compelled to relinquish all hope 
either of the restoration of old Poland, or even of 
an equal distribution of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
their views were naturally turned to the limita- 
tion of the internal government of the latter as 
their next best safeguard. But it was not until 
after the matter had been discussed in the shape 
of a question of territorial arrangement (a shape 
clearly involving an impeachment of the right of 
Russia to retain Poland) — it was not until after 
the European powers had yielded the point of 
independence, that they fell back on the ques- 
tion of institutions, and were satisfied to stipulate 
for her internal administration. 

It is of the last importance in this discussion, 
to mark the point where the cognizance of foreign 
governments first applies itself to the domestic 
concerns of Poland, to attend to the order and 
connexion in which this interposition takes place, 
and to keep in view that they had freely canvassed 
the ftiture estate of Poland, freely tendered their 
opinions on the primary point of possession, that 
in the act of interfering in the matter of ad- 
ministration they passed from the claim of a more, 
extensive disposing power, and waved a larger 
sovereignty. The importance of the fact, that 
the European powers took up the question of po- 
litical institutions only in consequence of giving 
up that of independence, will appear in a future 
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stage of the argument, when we come to consider 
the present conduct of Russia in endeavouring to 
retain possession of this kingdom, after violating 
its constitution. At present it deserves attention 
as showing how radically this interposition of the 
European powers differed from interference in the 
usual acceptation of that term ; and that far from 
wantonly assuming a part in affairs in which they 
had no concern, or usurping a jurisdiction to 
which they had no title, they made a great and a 
reprehensible sacrifice of indisputable pretensions. 
England, Austria, and Prussia, thus driven 
back in this diplomatic war to the question of 
internal regulation, took their stand on that 
ground, and proceeded, not truly in an intermed- 
dling spirit, but with an anxious care of their own 
security, and under the same apprehensions which 
had dictated the defensive treaty, to rear a safe- 
guard of national institutions in lieu of that na- 
tional independence which they had been con- 
strained to abandon. Lord Castlereagh, on the 
12th January 1815, only six days after the defen- 
sive alliance had been entered into between 
England, Austria, and Prussia, delivered a note 
to the Congress in which he* *' stated that with- 
out retracting his former representations with 
regard to Poland, he wishes that none of those 






* See the account of the negotiations at Vienna appended 
to the Charter of Poland, published by the Polish Govern- 
ment. 
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interruptions to the tranquillity of the Norths or 
to the balance of power, which he considered it 
his duty to prevent^ might result from the mea- 
sure proposed by Russia with respect to Poland^ 
and that it was extremely important that such a 
*^ system of administration should be adopted as 
" might be agreeable to the inhabitants." He after- 
wards urges on the Sovereigns ''that the Poles in 
their respective dominions, under whatever form 
of government they might think proper to place 
" them, should still be treated as Poles ;" and after 
some frirther observations to the same effect he 
adds these important words : '' His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent would then no longer 
have to fear that any danger to the liberty of 
Europe should result from the union of Poland 
with the Russian Empire, already so powerful, — 
a danger which would not be imaginary, if the 
military force of the two countries should ever be 
" united under the command of an ambitious and 
'' warlike monarch." The Russian minister, in a 
state paper, containing a good deal of vague de^ 
clamation, declared his concurrence and sympa- 
thy with these views. Among other statements, 
he observes that " His Imperial Majesty being of 
opinion that the submission of the Poles to their 
respective Sovereigns and governments, in return 
for an equitable consideration of their dearest 
rights, was the only guarantee of the permanent 
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relations which it was important to establish 
among the Three Powers, for the mutual secu- 
rity of their possessions and for the peace of Eur 
rope." The Austrian minister, after recurring to 
the re-establishment of Poland, and intimating in 
terms sufficiently plain, his regret that proposal 
had not taken effect, declares his approbation of 
the national institutions which it was the intention 
of the Emperor Alexander to grant to the Po- 
lish nation: thereby marking in the clearest 
manner the sense in which the Russian note had 
been understood by the parties. This preparatory 
interchange of views and opinions having taken 
place, the matter was brought (3 May 1815) to 
a definitive settlement by treaty. Of that date 
two conventions were entered into, the first be- 
tween Russia and Austria, the second between 
Russia and Prussia. The preamble of the former 
of these states the object of it to be the "securing 
" the welfare of the Poles in the new relations in 
'' which they are placed by the changes in the poli- 
*' tical state of the Duchy of Warsaw ;" and the fifth 
article which contains the substance of the trea- 
ty has these words :— ** The Duchy of Warsaw is 
*' united to the Russian Empire. It shall be irrevo- 
'^ cably united to that Empire by its Constitution" 
When the general treaty of Vienna was framed, 
this stipulation was introduced into it, and formed 
the subject matter of a separate article, and the 
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preceding Conventions are appended to^ and de- 
dared^ by a special article in the general treaty 
to be integral parts of it. 

By these treaties the political status of the 
Duchy of Warsaw was at length ascertained; 
and the final result was the transferr^ace of the 
territory to Russia^ coupled with a settlement of 
her internal government, to which all the Euro- 
pean powers were parties. But let us mark the 
force and effect of this most important Convention^ 
which^ coupled with the declarations that preced- 
ed it, is the test by which the present conduct of 
Russia must receive judgment. It is extremely 
simple, consisting, in fact, of only two main parts. 
In the first place, a certain mode of internal re- 
gulation is designated ; secondly, Russia binds 
herself to adhere to this by obligations of the 
most fundamental and extensive nature. What, 
then, is the form of civil polity shadowed out ? 
What is the meaning of the terms *' system of 
administration agreeable to the people," — '* equi- 
table consideration of dearest rights," *' national 
institutions,*' in the preliminary notes ; and lastly, 
of the word " constitution" in the treaty itself? 
That these terms are not remarkable for preci- 
sion ; that they do not accurately circumscribe 
powers, nor define prerogatives ; that scope is left 
for cavil and disceptation, is only to say that the 
treaty is of Russian manufacture. But what is 
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the evident meaning and intent of ttese terms 
coupled with the notes^ and viewed in connexion 
with the whole course of the negotiation ? It hardr 
\j admits of dispute that the term ' Constitution' 
in the treaty (if it mean any thing) must mean^ 
at the least, those great general elements without 
wWch no legal or mixed government can exist, 
viz., right to personal liberty, freedom of speech, 
immunity from arbitrary power, and the temper- 
ing, mitigating, and neutralizing the absolute 
will of a single person by opening up other 
sources of authority. And that for the foUovidng 
reasons. 

First — The word Constitution, in the diploma- 
tic language as well as in the common parlance 
of the last twenty years, even when used in its 
least extended sense, has always signified the 
establishment of some power, drawn, by what- 
ever mode, from the body of the people as an 
integral part of the government; the co-exist- 
ence of authorities, and by consequence their 
mutual check, control, and limitation. Now, it 
is only by the establishment of the franchises of 
person and property, and by the protection of 
opinion and speech, that this limitation can be 
effected. The idea of a Constitution therefore 
necessarily comprises these rights and franchises. 

Secondly^ — ^The motives which prompted the 
European powers to conclude this treaty would 
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leave no room for doubt as to its meanings if the 
terms were less clear than they are. That motive 
was expressly declared by Lord Castlereagh to be 
** the danger of Europe/* Is it then conceiva- 
ble that a Convention dictated by apprehension 
of danger would stipulate for less than a real 
security and fence against that danger; or be 
satisfied with any thing short of an effective re- 
straint on the object against which it was to serve 
the purpose of a safeguard ? Is it credible^ that 
a convention in the nature of a defensive treaty 
'^should not be so conceived as to throw, at leasts 
some impediment and obstruction in the way of 
the power which was the object of apprehen- 
•sion ? 

iMstJy. — If some effectual restraint on the in- 
ternal administration of Russia was not contem- 
plated, why treat at all ? If nothing was con- 
cluded, why frame and solemnly execute a con- 
vention ? If an unlimited discretion was to be 
left in the hands of Russia in regard to her 
newly acquired territory, why make that terri*- 
tory a subject of capitulation ? That some en- 
gagement was come under by Russia ; that the 
powers ^received some consideration for transfer^ 
ring to her the Duchy of Warsaw, is evident 
from the conditional form of the deed; and if 
that consideration was not the fixing of some 
.certain limits to her authority, what was it ? 
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Let us now attend to the nature of the sanc- 
tion by which. Russia obliges herself to a consti- 
tutional administration. This is of the most 
fundamental and extensive nature^ being nothing 
less than the continuance of her domination in 
Poland. The Duchy of Warsaw is declared by 
the treaty, *' to be abound to Russia by her Con^ 
stitution;" in other words, the Constitution is 
made the condition of its annexation to Russia. 
Let the full force of this sanction be well marked. 
It is not merely an obligation on the part of 
Russia to adhere to constitutional, government ; 
it far exceeds even a guarantee on the part of 
the powers,, or obligation to enforce that plan ; 
for it imports that the sovereign of Poland shall, 
by the act of violating the constitution, forfeit 
the kingdom. In this respect, the Polish esta- 
blishment was the model of a constitutional 
monarchy : the throne and the constitution were 
indissolubly joined together ; and the subversion 
of the latter involved the dissolution and down- 
fal of the former^ Poland being '^ bound to 
*' Russia by her constitution,** the same act 
which infringes that constitution has, in virtue 
of this provision, the property of cutting the ties 
between her and Russia, severing the newly 
established relation, and replacing the Duchy 
of Warsaw in the status of an independent 
power. 
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The sum of these stipulations wm^ that the 
Emperor of Russia should be differently circum- 
stanced in Poland and in Russia; that in the 
former he should be in the reduced and diminish- 
ed character of a limited sorereign ; that the 
frontiers of Poland should be the limits of his 
barbarous monarchy ; that his absolute power 
should not spread itself over Poland or inundate 
a larger portion of the surface of Europe ; in a 
word, that though Czar in Muscovy, he should be 
King in Poland. How far this union of limited 
monarchy with absolute government was, at any 
time, a very practicable or hopefiil project ; whe- 
ther there was ever a probability that a small 
body of constitutional liberty could, without the 
most jealous and vigilant superintendence of 
the neighbouring powers, consist and support 
itself unmixed, in contact with a vast mass of 
despotism, we shall not over-curiously inquire. 
The same scheme of coalescence had been tried 
before, under more favourable circumstances, 
among the Germanic nations, and had entirely 
failed of success. When Hungary was incorpo- 
rated with the Austrian empire, she stipulated 
for the preservation of her Gothic states : but 
though there was on the one hand a nobility as 
fierce and haughty, and a territory much more 
extensive and powerful than the Duchy of War- 
saw, and the other component element was not a 
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barbarous but a civilized monarchy^ the liberty 
of Hungary was lost in the union. There was 
small probability then^ of a fortunate existence 
for the Duchy of Warsaw, when placed under 
the same crown with Muscovy ; little prospect 
that she would be able to stand her ground in a 
state of union with that rude and impetuous 
empire. Such, however, was the scheme of the 
Sovereigns at Vienna; and it is probable that 
they did the best they could. But whether good 
or bad, one thing is certain,— that, once made, 
they were bound by every obligation to uphold 
and enforce it. 

Let us sQe, then, in what manner the Russian 
Emperor has observed these agreements and sti- 
pulations, in his administration of the Duchy of 
Warsaw. 

Pursuant to the treaties he promulgated (De- 
cember 1815,) a charter, by which a legislature 
was constituted, consisting of a Senate and House 
of Representatives, the liberty of the press gua- 
ranteed, and personal liberty established. Trial 
by jury, and a municipal organization on a popu- 
lar model, were promised. To these articles the 
Emperor conformed for about four years. But no 
sooner had his power acquired some degree of 
settlement from time, than he conmienced opera- 
tions against the laws and liberties which, by 
charter and treaty, he had bound himself to 
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Poland and to Europe to maintain. It would be 
useless to detail all his attacks on the Constitu- 
tion. The leading facts are abundantly sufficient 
for the present purpose. The course of policy 
by which arbitrary princes have endeavoured to 
beat down the limits to their power^ has been 
nearly the same in all ages and countries. The 
order has invariably been from indirect attacks 
to daring and desperate assaults^ and finally to 
their own dethronement and expulsion. The 
parallel between the career of the Russian Vice- 
roy and Charles I. is wonderfully close. Like 
Charles^ Constantine began by influencing the 
elections and corrupting the legislature at its 
source ; — and like him^ baffled in his efforts to 
change the character of the representative body, 
proceeded to an open violation of the law, by 
seizing the persons of its members. 

In 1825, Niemoiouski, a deputy distinguished 
by his zeal for the liberties of Poland, and de- 
termined resistance to the arbitrary measures of 
the Viceroy, was apprehended by gensd'armes, 
on his arrival at Warsaw, on the eve of the 
assembling of the Diet, hurried back to his coun- 
try-seat, and there placed under a strict guard. 
This single act was a subversion of the Constitu- 
tion. But Constantine went further. In the 
heart of the new Constitution, in Warsaw, which 
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Was to have been the happy seat of a limited 
monarchy^ he reared a system of secret police on 
the model of Petersburgh and Vienna, — an insti- 
tution, the specific use and end of which is the 
oppression of personal liberty. Aiming his blows 
especially at that vital branch of the people'^s 
rights, he apprehended and punished numbers 
without form of trial or the intervention of a 
competent tribunal, and, preserving the frame of 
a free Constitution, established a system of go- 
vernment in reality as arbitrary and despotic as 
the empires on either side. 

By these infringements of the Polish Constitu- 
tion, the Emperor of Russia not only violated 
the compact into which he had entered with the 
other powers, but destroyed the relations which 
connected him with Poland, annihilated the only 
condition by which he held the sovereignty of 
that country, and forfeited all legal title to the 
Polish crown. By persisting in that arbitrary 
course, he at length provoked the Polish nation 
to shake off his yoke, — to achieve, in fact, that 
independence* which, of right, already belonged 
to them, and to resume the position in which 
their country stood prior to the Treaty of Vienna. 
And having thus lost not only the tenure by which 
he held that crown, but the crown itself, Nicolas, 
in December 1 830, poured an army into Poland 
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with the avowed object of bringing back that 
kingdom under his yoke^ and is at the present 
moment striying^ by force of arms^ to recover 
his dominion over a people to whose allegiance 
his claim is gone for ever^ and to deprive of 
its national existence a state whose independ-* 
ence is as indisputable as that of any power in 
Europe. 

Such are the simple particulars of the manner 
in which the Emperor of Russia has observed the 
obligations of treaty^ and such the ground and 
object of his present hostilities. And the only 
question that arises out of them is, how are the 
other powers of Europe affected by these acts ? 
That Poland has been deeply wronged ; that 
Poland has been aggrieved and insulted; that 
her liberties have been ravished from her, her 
fields desolated, and her children slaughtered; 
that this scene wrings the heart of Europe, com- 
pelled to stand by while a nation is butchered 
under her eyes without raising a hand in its de# 
fence, are truths undeniable as they are deplora- 
ble, but inferring no practical conclusion, nor 
containing any antidote to the evil they disclose. 
But is it only by s)rmpathy that the other na- 
tions of Europe are sufferers in this matter, and 
have they no wrongs of their own to feel for ? 
This is the only question; — for, however their 
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sjrmpathies may be drawn out, — however their 
hearts may bleed at these calamitous scenes, un-» 
less the European powers can substantiate a 
wrong sustained by themselves, — unless they can 
prove that they are injured as well as affected by 
the injuries of others, it is plainly useless to argue 
the matter, — at least, with any view to a practi- 
cal purpose. 

Russia, by violating the Polish Constitution, 
and still more by attacking the Polish territory, 
has inflicted a positive injury ai^ specific out- 
rage on the other European powers, as well as 
on that individual state. They are directly dam- 
nified by these acts, and that in two distinct cha» 
racters : JWaty as parties to the convention by the 
breach of its articles ; secondly, as European powd- 
ers by her aggression on an independent state. 
The latter is by far the most important and deci<- 
fdve view of the case; but the other is by no 
means to be passed without notice. 

Is it consistent with the dignity of three great 
states, who, after long and anxious negotiation, 
have insisted on, and obtained an important en* 
gagement, and in consideration thereof have made 
a large concession, when that engagement is open*- 
ly trampled on and set at nought, to look on un«> 
concerned, as if the matter were alien to them 
and they had taken neither part nor lot in it? 
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Is it not derogatory to the honour of three puissant 
nations to keep^ under these circumstances^ a pru- 
dent silence ; to repress even allusion to the sub* 
ject, and to shrink from any comment or stric- 
ture which may ascertain their consciousness of 
the transaction i Is this not the conduct of a 
man who has sustained an insult and is smarting 
under it, yet, in order to decline the resentment 
of the wrong, is fain to dissemble his cognizance 
of the fact ? 

Here let us pause for a moment to observe how 
strong would be the case for Poland if this were 
the whole of it, and how conclusive the argument^ 
even if it ended here. In particular, let it be mark- 
ed how much stronger a ground is laid for inter- 
vention in this contest, than existed in that of Por- 
tugal in 1828, and how many facts are to be found 
in addition to those which furnished out the whole 
argument for interference in behalf of the constitu- 
tionalists of that country. What were the grounds 
on which it was contended in the House of Com- 
mons that the British Government ought to have 
abetted the friends of liberty in Portugal ? A moral 
countenance, — acts indicating approval and sym- 
pathy on the part of England, — a belief that this 
country looked with a favourable eye on their 
struggle : — at the most personal promises for such 
and nothing more were, the protocols at Vienna 
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and London. Such were the grounds on which it 
was argued^ and solidly argued^ that the British 
Government ought to have made a demonstration 
in'fevdur of the Constitutionalists. Howniuch 
more strongly do the acts of the European 
powers regarding Poland bind them to inter- 
vention in behalf ' of that imfortunate country I 
Its Aiture government brought on the carpet 
and made matter of canvass > and discussion 
.among the sovereigns and mmisters, anxious 
remonstrances employed^ and lastly a solemn 
European compact, creating for them a specific 
interest in the government to be established 
at Warsaw. Here we have not only all that 
the advocates of intervention in Portuguese af- 
fairs relied on to urge it, but all that the oppo- 
nents of such intervention desiderated to au- 
thorize it. Those who were most averse to 
that measure, Mr. Herries and Sir Robert 
Peel, admitted that if Lord Stuart, instead of 
remaining at Rio to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, had remained to negotiate a constitution 
for Portugal, a ground would have been laid 
for intervention. In what particular at all essen- 
tial to the argument did the proceedings of the 
European ambassadors at Vienna differ from this 
hypothetical negotiation ? Where is the distinc- 
tion in point of principle between a negotia- 
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tion for a Portngaese Constitution at Rio, and 
a negotiation for a Polish Constitation at 
Vienna ? 

But, Mcandbf, the true mode of estimatii^g 
the conduct of Russia is to consider the wrong 
inflicted on the other Continental states, not as 
parties to a particular convention by the infringe- 
ment of its articles, but as European powers, 
members of the community and subjects of the 
law of nations, by the aggression on national in^ 
dependence involved in the attempt of Russia to 
retain her dominion over Poland, after violating 
those institutions which formed her only legal 
title to that dominion. 

This view of the subject, which is by far the 
most serious aspect under which the present atti- 
tude of Russia can be contemplated, and is in- 
deed pregnant with considerations of the highest 
moment, arises out of that clause of the treaty by 
which Poland is bound to Russia by her Constitu- 
tion, and by which the maintenance of a certain 
system of government is made the condition of 
her sovereignty over that country. It is grounded 
on the great and fdndamental principle of inter- 
national policy and public law. The great end 
of that law and policy is (nor needs there any 
apology for stating a doctrine which, however 
familiar once, there is too much reason to fear 
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k almoftt worn out of thie puUic mind) to protect 
And maintain independent states in the posses- 
i^ion of their independence ; and it is their fiuir 
damental principle that an assault on the inde- 
pendence of any indiyidual state is an infiiaction 
on the public rights of the whole European com- 
munity^ in the same manner as an attack on the 
person or property of a private person is an in- 
fraction of the public rights and the infliction of 
a wrong on the whole of that particular commu- 
nity of which he is a member. 

The Polish Constitution haying been^ in rirtue 
of the article to which we have just referred, not 
merely the system of government by which the 
Russian Emperor administered that province of 
his dominions, but the title and tenure by which 
he held that portion of the European territory, 
was plainly, from the first, not of an internal, but 
of an international character. 

As to infringe that Constitution, by the terms 
of the convention, involved the forfeiture of the 
Emperor's title to the sovereignty of Poland: to 
war on that Constitution was not simply to attack 
liberty, but to violate national independence. 
But a Constitution, the invasion of which is 
an aggression on national independence, plainly 
«tands in the relation, and has in it all the pro- 
perties and attributes of frontier, as regards other 
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states ; and uniting^ in its complex nature^ the 
functions of a domestic polity with the charactei! 
and qualities of a territorial line of demarcation^ 
the maintenance of its integrity and the preserva^ 
tion of the limits of its constituent parts^ is an oh* 
ject of as legitimate interest and as general con-r 
cern to the European powers^ as the inviolahility 
of any known and recognized member of their 
conununity. In a word^ such a Constitution is an 
integral part of the European system. 

Of this double character is the Polish Consti- 
tution : — an anomalous scheme no doubt^ as con- 
taining two natures^ — a foreign and a domestic j 
yet suitable to that spirit of compromise which 
in the present age has grown out of the con- 
flict of principles alike in external and internal 
affairs. 

As long as it was administered in tranquillity; 
and nothing occurred to call forth its peculiar 
energy, it retained its primary shape, and ap- 
peared in its more ordinary character as a scheme 
of civil government. The principle of national 
independence, which, far from being extinguished 
by the union of Poland with Russia, had been 
carefiiUy kept alive and deposited in the founda- 
tion of the Polish Constitution, lay dormant as 
long as the co-existent principle of liberty, to 
which it had been added as a support and help- 
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meet, was unassailed. But no sooner was that 
Constitution violated by the Russian sword^ than 
this active virtue started into life, and imparting 
to the body in which it resided, its higher and 
more general character, what had hitherto been 
a scheme of internal polity rose at once into an 
international barrier, and assumed its place in the 
European system. Out of the violated constitu- 
tion sprang the principle of national independence 
with undecayed life and vigour, and bringing out 
afresh the line of demarcation which had been in 
abeyance, threw around the Polish realm the in- 
violable defence of public law. By the breach of 
its fundamental laws, the Duchy of Warsaw in- 
stantaneously severed itself from Russia, resumed 
its former state, and reverted to the position in 
which it stood prior to the Treaty of Vienna. 
When Russia, therefore, armed to attack the 
Kingdom of Poland, she armed for an unlawful 
purpose; when she approached the frontier of 
Poland, she touched the sacred confines of na- 
tional independence ; and when her armies enter- 
ed the territory of Poland, she violated the laws 
and made war on the powers of Europe. 

It is not a civil war, waged over revolted pro- 
vinces and directed against rebellious subjects 
that is now desolating the plains of M azovia. It 
is an attack by Russia on a free state, an aggres- 
sion on a nation as independent as herself, — nay 

£ 
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whose independence is part and parcel of the 
public law of Europe. Nor is the war on the 
part of the Polish nation a contest between king 
and people^ or a struggle for constitutional rights 
alone. It is not the energy of a revolutionary 
movement which has sustained them through 
this conflict ; nor is the popular enthusiasm which 
has raised up and carried into the field a whole 
people to be mistaken for democratic rage. It 
would be easy, indeed, were this the proper place, 
to demonstrate from the progress of improvement, 
and the structure of society in the Sclavonic na- 
tions, that revolutions of government and new 
settlements of civil constitutions (a class to which 
the present movement there does not belong) are 
little exposed to those excesses of licence and 
anarchy, which frequently deform the course of 
improvement through more mature and massive 
communities. Political feeling is not the vice 
of a nation of peasants ; nor do popular senti- 
ments easily penetrate the servitude of the 
glebe.* Their apathy has yielded to a stronger 

* Civil slavery was abolished in Poland by the Constitu- 
tion of 1791, and no longer exists in the Duchy of Warsaw, 
or that portion of Poland l3dng westward of the Niemen and 
Bug. The inhabitants of the great provinces incorporated 
with Russia, Lithuania, Volh3mia, &c. are still subject to 
prsedial servitude. But the abolishing ordinance has not 
been attended with any sensible melioration of the condition 
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instinct. It is the love of country which has 
once more quickened their sluggish spirits ; it is 
patriotic pride which has again roused the human 
species there from the sullen languor in which it 
passes its rustic age. The war of the Poles is a war 
in defence of their name and nation ; the general 
levy and arming were incited by their passion 
for the preservation of their country. In truth, 
there is only an apparent difference between the 
present conduct of Russia and the abrupt and 
violent seizure of any state by a powerful neigh- 
bour; her recent invasion of Poland was as void 
of colour or pretext as either of the partitions. 
Now, as heretofore, it is against the public law 
of Europe, and upon the genius of European po- 
licy, that she has drawn her sword ; it is the Eu- 
ropean system which she is assailing in her efforts 
to overpower and overthrow its western out- 
work ; above all, it is the community of European 
nations that will ultimately be the sufferer by her 
success in the present contest. Now, too, as 
formerly, the unfortunate and gallant nation, 
which lies nearest the barbarous power, stands 

of the peasantry even in the Duchy, owing to the very slow 
progress of improvement and the moral degradation of the 
people. The condition of the people seems to be nearly alike 
in both divisions. — {See Mr* Jacob's very satisfactory account 
of the Polish peasantry in his First Report on Foreign Com 
and Agtricukure.) 
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single-handed against him^ interposes her bleed- 
ing body between Europe and his sword, and 
fainting, meets no other aid than the theatric 
shouts of the nations around. 

They mistake exceedingly, who are ready, 
upon this, as upon all other occasions, to call 
speculatist and visionary ; who imagine that the 
interest of Europe at large in the fate of Poland 
is remote ; or suppose that there is no more in 
the present infraction of its law by Russia than a 
technical injury or theoretic wrong. Suppose 
that the wishes and hopes of the civilized world are 
blasted by the final event of the present contest, — 
that all the heroism of the Poles proves unavailing, 
— that they are defeated, subdued, and l]ring at 
the mercy of the conqueror, — ^and that the plague 
of war is followed by the more fearful plague of a 
military commission, confiscations, banishments, 
gibbets, and the quartering of soldiers over the 
country. Will the Muscovite suffer more than 
the shadow of Polish liberty to survive ? or will 
the institutions of Poland be able again to lift 
their head after the storm of civil hostility has 
scorched and blasted the whole field of her social 
and moral life ? And what then will remain to 
break the tide of despotic empire, or prevent it 
from spreading deep and wide to the limits of 
civilization ? Who then will be left to stay the 
course of that body of military power, or mid- 
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way obstruct and disperse it ? Or what will 
prevent it precipitating itself by its own mass 
on the fabric of European policy ? The fran- 
chises and establishments, which were given to 
Poland as a compensation for the loss of inde- 
pendence, and a substitute for a separate so- 
vereignty, were also given to Europe as an out- 
post against a formidable and impending ad- 
versary, — as a standard for attracting and con- 
centrating a body of national sentiment, as at 
once a bulwark of jealousy, enthusiasm, pa- 
triotism, and a lodgment within her enemy^s 
lines. When the Russian Emperor Alexander, 
within four years after the promulgation of the 
Constitution, began to trample down the pri- 
vileges and root up the franchises thereby set 
up, he well knew that he was not merely ex- 
tinguishing the liberties of Poland, but extir- 
pating, one by one, the fences which the So- 
vereigns of Europe had raised with their own 
hands to cover their dominions on the East. 
And if he was in such haste to get rid of these 
barriers as, in a season of peace, and with none 
but civil weapons in his hands, to begin the 
work of demolition, who can doubt that, armed 
with the pretext of war, and wielding the forces 
of war, he will, if victorious, overthrow every 
work and barrier, sweep away every obstacle, 
and make a clear ground, where no remnant 
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can again impede his way, or break the force 
of his irruption into the centre of Europe ? 

Let not the appearance of an internal com- 
motion, which the present struggle has assumed, 
disguise from us the real nature of the contest ; 
nor let the fact of the combatants having lately 
stood in the relation of sovereign and subject 
delude us into the idea that this is not a foreign 
war. Let us not so lend ourselves to the sub- 
tilty of Russia, nor be parties to our own bub- 
bling, by suffering ourselves to be blinded by 
so flimsy a veil. Russia accepted that Sove- 
reignty as a cover under which to carry on first 
her civil machinations, and then her open hos- 
tilities against the constitutional independence 
to which it was linked. But hy these acts she 
ceased to he the Sovereign of Poland. She in- 
vaded it as a foreigner, and as a foreigner is 
now fighting against it. Neither let us look 
on unconcerned, under the persuasion that the 
invasion of Diebitch in 1830 differs in one iota 
firom that of Drewitz in 1769, or that of Su- 
warrow in 1794. In principle, spirit, cha- 
racter, — in every essential point, the cases are 
the same. In their accidents resides the whole 
difference between them. It has in it, in un- 
allayed virulence, the same Sclavonic and anti- 
European principle which animated the Mus- 
covite Empire at its birth, and has never ceased. 
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from its outset, to actuate and invigorate the 
external policy of Russia. That principle of 
hatred and hostility to the policy of the Euro- 
pean conununity, varying its outward shape with 
the course of events, and adapting its complex* 
ion to the genius of the age, has, at different 
junctures and epochs, assumed different forms. 
It has never altered its nature, nor foregone 
its original aim. This principle, which is in 
truth the evil genius of the Continent, has for 
a century and a half been hovering on the north- 
eastern quarter of the European system, and 
has frequently re-appeared, during the last sixty 
years, with growing strength and subtilty . Pass- 
ing by its earliest exploit, the destruction of the 
ancient system of the North, its first ominous 
appearance towards the middle parts of Europe 
was in 1772. On that occasion the rapine dis- 
played itself to the view, without concealment 
or disguise, and openly assaulted and dismem- 
bered the portion of territory which it struck. 
In 1802 this evil principle first entered the 
middle states of Europe. The partition of Ger- 
many, usually palliated under the name of the 
Settlement of German Indemnities, is almost 
forgotten among the crowd of wars and treaties 
which fill the history of the present century. 
But it deserves to be kept in remembrance, be- 
cause it signalized the entry of this vicious spirit 
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into the heart of Europe, and legalized the 
trampling down of public principle in its cradle, 
the Germanic Constitution. The deputation at 
Ratisbon in 1802 was the prototype of the 
Congress at Vienna in 1815. In 1815 it hid 
itself in the folds of diplomacy, and so enve- 
nomed the general treaty, that that settlement 
which ought to have healed the wounds of Eu- 
rope made them fester. It has now assumed 
the shape of a civil struggle, and in that guise 
is endeavouring to absorb the only fragment of 
the antient Polish monarchy which has escaped 
its rapacity. But in all these cases thus differ- 
ing in outward appearance, the result has been 
the same; at each juncture the public law of 
Europe has been stabbed, and national indepen- 
dence has bled; and each transaction has ter- 
minated in the diminution of the European 
system and the aggrandizement of the Russian 
Empire. 

It has been the object of the foregoing pages 
to prove that Russia is at the present moment 
in arms against the Continent, and that an ener- 
getic intervention, on the part of the other pow- 
ers of Europe, in behalf of Poland, is not only 
authorized by the law of nations, but enjoined by 
the soundest principles of policy. It may be ob- 
jected to the tendency of the preceding observa- 
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tions^ that it is contrary to those principles of 
peace, and opposed to that amicable spirit to- 
wards foreign states, which every friend of hu- 
manity would cherish, and which, when empha- 
tically announced by a distinguished member of 
the Government at their accession, re-assured 
the hearts of all men. If such were really the 
tendency of the doctrine here contended for, it 
would undoubtedly be the strongest of all argu- 
ments against that doctrine. At a period, when 
the current of opinion and sentiment throughout 
the civilized portion of the European population 
is running strongly towards civil and pacific arts ; 
when national animosities, if not exasperated by 
misrule, would subside ; and the barbarous spirit 
of war, unless inflamed by princes, would die 
away among the people, — in an age, when the 
power of moral principles over mankind is daily 
increasing; when the influence of liberal arts, 
and the sympathy of congenial pursuits, though 
counterwrought by the craft of rulers, are still 
blending and incorporating the cultivated na- 
tions of the Continent, to contend for the revival 
of the barbarous usage of war, to desire the re^ 
lapse of society into a system of force and vio- 
lence, is a mode of sentiment and conduct which 
no man who has an eye for the progressive im- 
provement of the species, could indulge or pur- 
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sue. But it is important to keep in view that 
the force of these considerations is confined to a 
certain sphere, and that they are no longer ap- 
plicable when we have passed the limits of 
polished nations. Russia is in a different stage 
of her progress from the kingdoms around us : 
like all nations who have not advanced beyond 
the agricultural state, she is a martial commu- 
nity. She has a numerous population who know 
no art but arms, no weapon but the sword ; she 
is a warrior by profession, and will continue 
so until the progress of economic and civic arts 
has supplied other aliment for the passions of her 
people. War is npt only the principle of her 
policy, but the habit of her age and constitution. 
With such a state, a stable or steady peace is im- 
possible. The principles of human nature and 
the testimony of all history forbid us to expect 
it. She has not the elements of peace within 
her. To deal with her, then, on the same prin- 
ciples which direct our policy towards our civi- 
lized neighbours ; to proceed on the assumption 
that the same moral causes are in operation 
there, which are at work in these western states ; 
to look for any thing like sympathy or union 
with such a community, would be to apply to 
one state of society the principles which belong 
exclusively to another, — a fatal, but, it must be 
owned, a not uncommon error in practical po- 
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licy. In dealing with such a state^ peace is not 
an alternative ; the choice lies between resistance 
now and resistance a few years, it may be, a few 
months hence, — between withstanding her on the 
outskirts, and opposing her in the centre of 
Europe. 



THE END. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM THE PROTEST OF THE CROWN OF POLAND, AGAINST THE 
FIRST PARTITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

" But the present proceedings of the three Courts, giving the 
most serious subject of complaint to the king, and the duti« s of 
his crown not permitting him to be silent on this occasion, he 
declares in the most solemn manner, that he looks upon the 
actual seizure of the proyinces of Poland by the Courts of 
Vienna, Petersburgh, and Berlin, as unjust, violent, and con- 
trary to his lawful rights ; he appeals to the treaties, and Powers 
guarantees of his kingdom and its appurtenances. And lastly, 
full of confidence in the justice of the Almighty, he lays his 
rights at the feet of the Eternal Throne ; and puts his cause into 
the hands of the King of Kings, the supreme Judge of nations : 
and injthe full assurance of His succour, he protests solemnly, 
AND before the WHOLE UNIVERSE, against every step taken, or 
to be taken, towards the dismembering of Poland. 

" Given at Warsaw, October 17th, 1772.*' 

Signed hy the High Chancellors of Poland and Lithttania, 
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When a nation, free and powerful of old, is forced by an 
unbearable weight of misfortune to rise up in the exercise of one 
of the first rights of humanity — that of repelling oppression by 
ibrce — ^it is a duty that it owes to its own character, and to the 
civilised world, to promulgate the motives that bore it forth in 
arms in support of the holy cause of national independence. 
The Diet at once perceived the necessity of this proceeding, and 
the first moment that they could recognise the complete national 
character of the revolution of the 29th of November, resolved 
that the measure should be justified to the satisfaction . of all 
Europe. 

It would be useless to dwell on the calumnies, the violence, 
the treason, the infernal machinations, that preceded or accom- 
panied the various dismemberments of Poland. History has 
already stamped these acts with the infamy of the foulest political 
crimes The solemn grief and indignation which they spread 
over a whole nation have been cherished with the enthusiasm of 
religious fervour ; that standard, which has never known a stain, 
has waved at the head of our valiant army; in his military 
emigration, the Pole, who transported into foreign lands his 
native household gods, called down vengeance on the violence 
so long inflicted on them, and eonsoled himself with this noble 
illusion, which, like every other deep and heartfelt emotion, 
could never lead to disappointment ; he felt, Aat in supporting 
the cause of freedom, he was fighting the battles of his own 
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country. And it exists again^ this country of his adoration ! 
Though bound within too narrow limits, Poland still owes to the 
hero of our age, its language, its laws, and liberty; precious 
gifts, indeed, yet the heralds only of higher aspirations ! After 
such benefits conferred, his cause became that of our entire 
nation ; our youth and blood were put, without restraint, at his 
disposition ; and when his allies, and even Heaven itself, seemed 
to abandon him to his fate, the Pole, unshaken in his fidelity, 
partook of his every disaster ; and the conmion misfortune that 
involved in one fall a great man and an unfortunate people, 
drew forth involuntary marks of admiration from their very con- 
querors themselves. 

These sentiments had universally produced a powerful in- 
fluence, and the sovereigns of Europe had so solemnly pledged 
themselves, while still struggling in the combat, to establish a 
solid and durable peace, that, tm entering again vpon apartUion 
of our country, it became necessary that the Congi-ess of Vienna 
should yield something to soften the effect of this Iresh outrage. 
A nationality of existence and a reciprocal fi'eedom of trade 
were guaranteed to the whole of ancient Poland ; and that part 
found in independence on the result of the European struggle, 
though again diminished on three several points, had the title of 
Kingdom conferred upon it, under the immediate protection of 
the Emperor Alexander, with the expressed sanction of a charter, 
and a reserved provision for subsequent aggrandizement. In 
fulfilling the promises of this treaty, a liberal constitution was 
conferred on the kingdom; and the Poles, under the domination of 
Russia, enjoyed the flattering prospect of being once more joined 
in social compact with tlieir brethren. Such concessions, however, 
were not gratuitous. The Emperor stood bound to us by pre- 
vious obligations : on our part, many were the sacrifices that 
we had made. The splendid promises proffered to the Poles of 
the Russian dominion, both before and during that late eventful 
struggle, and the suspicions excited, as to the intentions of 
Napoleon, prevented many from joining in his cause. On pro- 
claiming himself King of Poland, the Emperor Alexander did 
but discharge bis obligations with fidelity. The nationality of 



our franchises and institutions^ which might have been made the 
consolidating links of the general peace of Europe^ were dealt 
out to us at the bitter price of our independence, that first con-' 
dition of the political existence of nations. Was it possible that 
a peace could be durable^ having its basis in the subjugation of 
16,000,000 of men ? when the history of the world so frequently 
affords us this cheering and important lesson, that, even after the 
lapse of ages, oppressed nations recover that national freedom, 
which the Supreme Disposer of events has assigned them, in 
marking them out from the people of other countries, by all the 
distinctions of habit, customs, and language. And is it not 
remarkable, that this great truth should have passed unheeded 
by the governments of Europe — that tyranny makes every man 
the natural ally of those disposed to aid him against his op> 
pressors P 

In fact, these conditions so arbitrarily imposed, have not been 
fulfilled. The Polish people soon discovered that this national inte-. 
grity, that this title of Poland, given to the new kingdom by the 
Emperor of Russia, was nothing more than a weapon, an arm of of- 
fence, by which he might act upon other States, through our brethren 
still subjected to them, and proved itself but an empty chimera 
to those in whose favour this solemn guarantee had been offered. 
It soon became manifest, that even under such solemn covenants, 
there lurked the secret intention of reducing the nation to servile 
dependence, and of inflicting upon it all t^iat weight of mis- 
fortune, ever resulting from the pressure of despotism, apd. the 
loss of the moral dignity of man. The measures taken again3t 
our army, at one step, unveiled the whole mystery of the plan. 
The most disgraceful punishments, persecutions which knew no 
bounds, every description of outrage, were pursued by the com- 
mander-in-chief, under the pretext of maintaining discipline, but 
with the covert object of destroying that high principle of honour, 
that national spirit ]»Fhich characterises our troops. The slightest 
faults, the mere suspicion of neglect, were held to be crimes 
against military discipline; and, by the arbitrary influence 
exercised by the conunander-in-chief over the awards of, courts- 
martial, not the life only, but the honour of every soldier was at 
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his absolute command. How often did our country with indig- 
nation behold the decrees of these tribunals reversed, until they 
reached what might be considered the requisite degree of severity ! 
Many at once retired ; others, who had been subjected to the 
degradation of personal insult from him, wadied Uie stain from 
their characters, by the vi^untary sacrifice of life, thereby demon. 
strating, that not a defect of courage, but the fear of prematiuiely 
compromising the prospects of the country, had arrested their 
avenging arm. 

In the first Diet held, the solemn renewal of that pledge to 
extend to our brethren the benefits of the constitution, foi^ a 
moment raised our expiring hopes, and were the cause of the 
prevalence of that moderation, to produce which the promise 
had alone been made. The liberty of the press and the pub- 
licity of our debates were tolerated but so long as they could be 
made channels to convey the echoes of gratitude offered by a 
subdued people to the honour of their mighty conqueror. But 
no sooner had the Diet closed, and the journals proceeded to 
examine and discuss the state of public afiTairs, than the most 
searching censorship was established. For the conduct of ihe 
succeeding Diet, which attempted only to follow up the line of 
duty marked out to it by its predecessor, its members were made 
answerable, and were persecuted for the opinions therein delivered; 
The constitutional States of Europe will learn with astonishment 
many circumstances so carefully concealed from their view. On 
the one hand, they will not fail to perceive the wise and moderate 
use which the Poles made of their freedom, the love borne by 
them towards their sovereign, and the respect manifested in all 
their proceedings to his religion, his manners, and customs ; on 
the other can be found nothing but the baseness of the consti- 
tuted authority, which, not satisfied with depriving them of their 
just rights, did not scruple to impute the horror of that act of 
violation to the unbridled licentiousness of an unfortunate 
people. 

The union upon the same head of the diadem of an autocrat 
and of a constitutional king, displayed one of those monstrous 
political anomalies which can never long prevail. On all points 



it was evident thai the existence of die kingdom of Poland must 
either be the source of liberal institutions to Russia^ or that it 
must speedily fall a prey to the iron grasp of the despot. This 
question was not long doubtful. For a mom^it the Emperor 
Alexander had cherished the hope of being able to wield the 
whole force of his ancient sway, and, by conciliation, to 
exercise, through the popularity of our liberal institutions, a 
new po^er and influence upon the destinies of Europe. But he 
soon perceived that liberty could never be so lost in degradation 
as to become the blind instrument of despotism ; and from that 
moment he commenced his system of persecution. Russia lost 
every hope of having the weight of an oj^iessive yoke lightenied 
by the hands of its sovereign, and Poland found itself doomed 
to be despoiled in succession of all its remaining privileges* 
This design was put into execution without delay. Corruption 
undermined all the sources of public instruction ; darkness wa« 
thrown over the land, and every means of education withdrawn 
from the people. An entire Palatinate was made to forfeit its 
representation in the Senate. The budget was no longer allowed 
to be a matter of discussion ; heavy taxes were imposed, and 
monopolies created, to exhaust every channel of the nation^s 
wealth; and the treasury, replenished by such foul means, 
became the common property of an organised tribe of the vilest 
spies and the most infamous political agents. Thus, in the place 
of that wise economy which the nation had so loudly demanded, 
the pay of the constituted authwities was augmented in the 
most scandalous manner, and useless employments, without 
end, were created with the sole object of augmenting the number 
of the satraps of government. 

A system of persecuting calumny and espionage was directed 
against the bosoms of private families, and infected with its 
venom the liberty of domestic intercourse. Even the £itmed 
hospitality of our country became a. snare to involve the inno- 
cent. Personal liberty, so solemnly guaranteed, was violated; 
the prisons were thronged ; courts-martial were formed to 
assume the functions of civil tribunals, and they subjected by 
their decrees to the most degrading punishments^ men whose 
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only fault was an ardent desire to rescue irom the trammels of 
eormption the honour and the character of our country. In 
vain was it that many of the constituted authorities, joined by the 
RepresentatiTes of the people, submitted to our king the fright^ 
picture of the enormities committed in his n$ane. Not only 
these abuses were not redressed, but the re^po|lBibility of the 
ministers and of their subordinate authorities was paralysed by 
the direct interference of the brother of the Emperor, in virtue 
of the discretionary power vested in him. This monstrous 
stretch of authority, the fertile source of every abuse which can 
wound the feelings and dignity of mankind, now unshackled by 
responsibility, became so insensate in its action, that it did not 
hesitate to bring before it, to overwhelm them with outrage, 
citizens of every order and condition, subjecting them publicly 
to the most degrading punishment, and such as are alone reserved 
for the lowest scale of crime. Providence, in allowing the action 
of such an intensity of evil, miist have destined this ex(%ssive 
abuse of power to become the instrument pf our political re- 
generation. 

After such indignities — after open violence done to rights 
pledged to us with all the solemnity of an oatb, violence which 
could never have been attempted with impunity by the govern- 
ment of any civilised country — are we not justified in a revolt, 
to rerist what brutal ibrce alone had imposed P Does there exi3t 
a man who would still hold the nation's faith to be bound to 
those constituted powers that had borne us down under thf yoke 
of slavery P In resuming our rights and bursting our chains 
asunder, are we not called upon to forge them into arms and to 
turn them on our oppressors P This heart-reading picture of 
our misfortunes may seem uncalled-for, but truth would not 
sanction its omission. 

Our ancient provinces incorporated in the Russipm empire 
were not, in pursuance of the stipulations of the treaty of 
Vienna, re-unitod to our kingdom ; neither were they admitted 
to the benefit of liberal institutions ; but, even further, those 
ardent national aspirations excited in oiqr brethren by the most 
encouraging promises, and by hope long deferred, were turned 
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upon them as charges of treason against the State; and tJie 
King of Poland persecuted the inhabitants of those districts who 
had dared to assume the honoured name of Pole. But the 
especial object of this treatment was our youth in progress of 
education; children even were torn from the bosom of their 
fttmilies; the scions of our most noble houses were transported 
into Siberia, or as often compelled to enter the ranks of the 
debased soldiery of Russia. The Polish language was sup- 
pressed as well in the general acts of administratiou as in the 
public instruiCtion ; a decree at one blow annihilated our tri- 
bunals and the ancient civil law of the land; the outrages df 
the government reduced some of our first landowners to misery 
and want, and from the moment of Nicholas's accession to the 
throne this state of things continued to grow worse. Intolerance 
put in action every engine to extirpate the united Greek and 
Latin church, and to subjugate completely the Catholic religion. 
In our kingdom, though not one of the privileges guaranteed 
by the constitution was held sacred, those franchises in fact sup- 
pressed were not the less existent in right. It was this existence 
de jure that it now became their policy to undermine. An addi- 
tional article to the constitution in consequence appeai'ed, which, 
under the specious pretence of more effectually securing the 
charter, destroyed one of its most important functions : it denied 
to the Diet the publicity of its debates, and thus robbed it of the 
support of public opinion. In this way the principle was esta- 
blished, that it belonged to the will of the sovereign to modify 
the fundamental compact of our liberties ; and as one article had 
been abolished, so the entire charter might be abrogated. Uuder 
such auspices was convoked the Diet of 1825, and by every 
method it was attempted to prevent the elections of the most 
undaunted supporters of our liberty. A nuncio was by main 
force carried off, delivered over to the police, retained five years 
in prison, and liberated only by the late chauge of events. 
Deprived of its natural support, held in secret, and threatened 
with the utter destruction of the charter, this Diet, like its prede- 
cessor of 1818, was seduced by the promises of a reunion with us 
of our ancient provinces. Again were they suffered to remain 
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unaocomplished, and all petitioDS for the recovery of our liberties 
repelled. 

The iDdignation of every man of worth, and the exasperated 
feeling of the whole nation, were gathering into a storm, and 
beginning to display symptoms of its approach, when the death 
of Alexand^, and the oath made by Nicholas to maintain the 
constitation on his accession to the throne, gave us the hope that 
abuses would cease, and that our liberties would be restored. 
These expectations were soon doomed to disappointment Not 
only did things remain in their former state, but even the revo* 
luti<m which had burst out in St Petersburgh vfzs made a pre* 
text for imprisoning, and bringing to trial, some of the most 
di^nguished members of the Senate, of the Chamber of Nun- 
cios, and of the army. As it were in a moment, the prisons of 
the capital were thronged ; every day, new edifices converted to 
that use were crowded with victims, transported from every 
comer of ancient Poland, from those parts even subjected to 
foreign States. On the native soil of Liberty, systems of torture 
were introduced that would make humanity shudder; and death — 
nay, self-destruction — ^was daily diminishing the number of vic« 
tims, forgotten frequently in their damp and narrow dungeons. 
In defiance of every law, nxk inquisitoiial committee of Russians 
and Poles, principally military men, was formed, which, by a 
lengthened application of torture, by promises of pardon, by 
insidious questioning, made the most urgent attempts to extract 
the ayowal of an imaginary crime. After the detention of a year 
and a half, the great national court was at length established ; 
for since, in opposition to all law, arbitrary imprisonment had 
so long been insisted upon, that numberless victims fell a sacri- 
fice to it, it became necessary that these measures should receive 
something of a legal sanction. The magnanimity of the Senate, 
however, frustrated this measure, by declaring almost with una. 
nimity, that the accused were innocent of the crime of treason. 
This decree involved in one fate both the prisoners and their 
judges. The one party, instead of being set at liberty when the 
sentence had declared their innocence, were transported to St. 
Petersburgh, and made to pine away their existence in the dun- 
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geons of fortified places^ nor have they yet been all restored to 
their families ; the other were held in boudage one whole year at 
Warsaw^ purely because they had shown them^lves honourable 
and independent judges. The pubUcation and execution of the 
sentence had been decreed, and submitted to the examination of 
the administrating authorities ; and it was only when at last, with 
the view of retaining some respect in the eyes of Europe, it was 
found necessary to make it public, that a minister had the auda- 
city to offer such au insult to the majesty of our country^ as to 
reprimand, in the name of the sovereign, the highest magistracy 
of the land for the unbiassed exercise of their highest attii* 
butes. 

After such acts, the Emperor Nicholas resolved to be crowned 
king of Poland. The representatives of the people were con- 
voked, and became the silent witnesses of that ceremony, and of 
those oaths, again so soon to be violated. No abuse was sup- 
pressed ; the discretionary power, imshackled by responsibility, 
was left; untouched. On the very day of the coronation, the 
S^iate was filled with new members, not possessed even of the 
qualifications required by the constitution, the sole guarantee of 
the independence of their votes. An illegal loan and the aliena* 
tion of the national domains were deteimined upon ; and thus 
was placed at the disposition of the Government the immense 
landed property of the State. But Providence happily enacted 
that considerable sums, proceeding from the partial execution of 
this plan, should be caught up from the general dilapidation of 
the country, to serve as the foundation for the armament of a 
whole people. 

That last consoling hope, which under the reign of Alexander 
had enabled the Pole to bear up against every calamity — ^his 
ardent desire to see his brethren united to him — ^vanished for ever 
after the accession of Nicholas. From that period, every link 
of connexion has been broken ; but the holy fire, so long for- 
bidden to be kindled on the altars of our country, was smoulder- 
ing in silent strength in the heart of every man of worth. One 
common thought pervaded the minds of all— that such a system 
of slavery could no longer be tolerated. The moment of the 
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explosion was, however, hastened on by the eonstitnted authori-^ 
ties themselves. Report after report had been circulated, that 
a crusade was to be undertaken against the rising civilisation of 
the age; and at last orders were given to put the Polish army on 
the complete war establishment. A large body of Russian troops 
were destined to supply the place of our forces, on an advance 
being made ; and the very considerable sums, arising from the 
loan, and the alienation of the national domains, then in deposit 
in thejbank, were assigned to cover the expense of this unholy 
attack on the liberties of other nations. The system of arrest- 
ing important individuals had again commenced ; every moment 
was in the highest degree precious ; all was at stake — our army, 
our treasure— every resource of the country, even the national 
honour, which spumed the notion of carrying to another people 
the chains held in immeasurable detestation by ourselves, or of 
fighting against the cause of liberty, supported by our former 
companions in arms. Such was the universal sentiment, when 
the very life-blood of our nation, the centre of all enthusiasm — 
the intrepid youth of the military schools and of the university, 
in conjunction with a large portion of the garrison of Warsaw, 
resolved to give the signal of a general rising. As if acted 
upon by an electric spark, the army, the capital, the entire 
country, burst forth at the same moment. On the night of the 
29tii of November, the holy fire of freedom illuminated our 
whole horizon. It required but one day to deliver the capital. 
In a few more, every division of the army was united in one 
common feeling. The fortified places were in our possession ; 
the nation was in arms ; and the brother of the Emperor, and 
the Russian troops, confident in the generosity of the Poles, 
owed their safety to the faith thus reposed in us. Here, then, 
are the heroic acts of that revolution, pure, and without stain, as 
the enthusiasm of the youth in which it had its origin ! 

The Polish people rise again from ignominy and degradation, 
with the firm resolve never to bend more to the yoke now thrown 
ofi^, and never to lay down the arms of their ancestors until 
they have conquered their independence and their power, for 
there can be no other guarantees for their liberty ; nor till they 
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have insured to themselves the enjoyment of that freedom that 
they demand^ under the double right of the noble inheritance of 
their fathers and of the most pressing necessity of the times ; 
till^ in fact^ they have delivered their brethren from the yoke of 
Russian domination, and made them partakers in their liberty 
and their independence. 

We have been influenced by no national hatred against the 
Russians, whose race and our own have a conounon origin. 
There was a time, when vve consoled ourselves for the loss of our 
independence in the reflection, that though an union under the same 
sceptre might be injurious to our particular interests, it would 
be the means of extending to a population of forty millions, the 
enjoyment of free institutions, now become throughout the 
civilised world objects of primary necessity for the well-being 
both of kings and people. 

So far from our ancient liberty and independence having been 
prejudicial to our immediate neighbours, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced, that in all ages they have served as a balance and safe- 
guard to Europe, and will, in that light, be now of higher import 
and utility than ever. Thus circumstanced, we appear at the 
tribunal of sovereigns and of nations in the full conviction, that 
the voice both of policy and of humanity will be heard in our 
favour. 

Should it still happen, that in this conflict, of which the dangers 
and difficulties cannot be concealed, we are doomed alone to 
support the general interests of civilisation, confident in the 
goodness of our cause, in our own valour, and in the never-failing 
aid of the Almighty, we shall fight for freedom to our dying 
breath. And if it should then appear that Providence has des- 
tined this land to eternal slavery ; if, moreover, the liberty of 
Poland must be buried under the ruins of our towns and the 
bodies of our defenders, — the enemy will only rule over a desert, 
and every good Pole may cheer his dying moments with this 
consolatory reflection, that if it has not been permitted to him 
by Heaven to save his country, he has at least in this death- 
struggle, by his heroic devotion, shielded for a time the nascent 
liberties of Europe. 
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The Poles^ driven from their country, and dispersed all over 
the Continent of £urope, appeal to the Representatives of the 
people of Great Britain, not to crave their pity> but to claim 
their rights — the rights of nations and of humanity, which 
Europe suffered despots for the last sixty years to violate with 
impunity, and which Poland struggled sixty years to vindicate, 
protesting all the while against a political crime, and against every 
attempt having for its object to annihilate tlie independence of 
a population of twenty millions of souls. When Napoleon's sway 
extended over Europe, Mackintosh said that " England was the 
last refuge of Liberty .'' We maintain that it is so still. Driven 
towards the West, exposed every where to persecution, we call 
upon the Representatives of the British nation to decide whether 
the crime of the partition of Poland shall ever remain unexpiated, 
and whether free Europe shall sanction the power in despots to 
cancel from the map of Europe such a country, to annihilate its 
independence, and even to deprive it of existence, after it has 
held during ten centuries a distinguished rank among nations. 

Poland, at its admission into the family oi Christian Powers, 
was formed by the union of n^hbouring nations. Neither coou 
pulsion nor conquest presided at their organisation into a. re- 
public ; it was the result of their own free will. Moreover, that 
republic, free from ambition, never waged war but to defend its 
own existence, and to shield Europe against the irruption of 
despots and their savage hordes. In 1241, Polish valour emptied 
the power of the Tartars, at the memorable battie near Ligniti. 
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In 1683^ John Sobieski destroyed the Osiuanlis, who threatened 
Vienna, and were preparing chains for the whole of Europe. 
The same Poland maintained incessant conflicts, for the purpose 
of driving back or stopping the Muscovites, who have at last 
accomplished their projects of invasion, and pitched their tents 
in the very heart of Europe. 

Thus did the Polish nation, in all its wars, merely confine 
itself to the defence of its territory and unprotected frontiers, and 
never attempted to encroach upon the rights of others. The 
stranger setting his foot on Polish ground was protected in his 
person and property, and enjoyed the free exercise of his reli- 
gious worship. The produce of the rich soil of Poland wHs sent 
in profusion to all parts of civilised Europe, with which she lived 
in peace and harmony. Poland was the first nation in northern 
Europe which possessed political rights, the liberty of the press, 
religious freedom, and security of persons and property. Her 
institutions rested on the great priiiciple of the sovereignty of the 
people; and the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of the 
State were conferred by popular election. Poland never kept up 
permanent armies, her king, were not allowed to levy or raise 
taxes, and the people had secured to themselves the right of 
resisting usurpaticm and oppression. 

But the neighbours of Poland envied het prosperity. They 
rested their rights on rapine and conquest, and supported their 
authority by violence. They coalesced to sap the foundation of 
every principle difierent from their own, and in order to over- 
throw the Polish Republic they had recourse to all sorts of in- 
trigue, treachery, and corruption. Poland soon became aware 
of the infamous machinations of her neighbours ; but the confe- 
derates of Bar, after a long and memorable struggle, were worsted 
in their efforts to defeat them. The three co-invading Powers 
deluged the country with their troops, insisted on obtaining an 
indemnity for their unjust aggression, and alleging the most wily 
pretences, they allotted to each other a portion of Poland, and 
gave the world an example unheard of until then, by the first 
partition of 1772. This political crime was moreover accom- 
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panied by cruelties and barbarities of the most shocking nature ; 
and, finally, the representatives of the Diet of 1773 were com- 
pelled to sign the treaty of partition. 

Poland, thus curtailed and oppressed, was unremitting in her 
efforts to recover her independence and reform her institutions. 
Encouraged at the time by Great Britain, she undertook with 
redoubled confidence the work of her regeneration. In the 
conrsfe of the first four years, her legislature framed the con- 
stitution of the 3d of May, 1791, which was grounded on thc^ 
principles of her former institutions, and obtained the approba- 
tion of the enlightened political writers of Great Britain, who 
praised its moderation and wisdom. Poland naturally prided 
herself on the interest taken by England in her cause, and now 
that she is abandoned to her own fate, she renews her expecta- 
tions from Great Britain. The neighbours of our Republic, uniting 
violence to treason, had the audacity to assert that our institu- 
tions were anarchical, Jacobinical, and contagious; and seeing 
no better mode of remedying those evils, and restoring happiness 
and tranquillity to her people, than by straitening the limits of 
the Republic, they then jointly invaded it a second time, and 
perpetrated the pardtion of 1793. 

The liberty of discussion was violated in the most revoking 
manner at Grodno in 1793, in order to silence the members of 
the assembly, and to extort their consent to this second parti- 
tion. Poland, indignant at so much shame and atrocity, took up 
arms, under the immortal Kosciuszko ; but her noble efforts 
again proved unsuccessful : the last crime of the three neigh- 
bouring Powers was then committed, and the ancient Republic, 
torn to pieces, disappeared from the map of Europe. Tliose 
successive partitions of Poland subverted the system of the Euro- 
pean States ; they checked the progress of the emancipation of 
the people, by considerably increasing the material force of the 
despotic powers; they were the cause of a long, difficult, and' 
bloody struggle for independence and political liberty in the 
West ; they gave birth to a new system, contrary to public right 
and justice ; they afforded additional power to despots, to turn' 

B 
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to their own profit the annihilation of the independence and exist- 
ence of nations ; they enabled them to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of other States ; and under the pretence of benefiting the 
people, and curbing the spirit of rebellion, they overtiimed and 
destroyed the liberty of twenty millions of Poles. It was then 
that the struggle between the two principles began, — a struggle 
which, after having brought on the dismemberment of Poland, 
ought to end by her complete re-establishment, which is the 
only measure capable of securing Liberty against the yiolence of 
Despotism. 

The very day of the fall of Poland, the nation began to vindi- 
cate its rights. In her anxiety to profit, in every part of the 
globe, of all possible means to recover her independence, she 
joined her fate with that of France, which she supposed to be 
engaged in a struggle for Liberty. Polish emigrants have fallen 
in the four parts of the world fighting the battles of the French ; 
and the death of 200,000 of them proved to France and to the 
world their inviolable attachment to their national cause. They 
imagined that the hero of the age, who so often led his eagles to 
victory, was the Messiah who was to accomplish their patriotic 
hopes. He conducted them triumphantly, in ld07, to their 
country ; established the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which was a 
mere shadow of ancient Poland ; secured to Lithuania and Vol- 
hynia the enjoyment of a momentary independence (1812); and 
at the same time that he refused to sanction the late partitions, 
he perpetrated and signed new ones. Thus he yielded to Russia, 
in 1807 and 1809, the province of Bialystok and the circle of 
Tamopol, allowed Prussia and Austria to preserve some of their 
usurped provinces in Poland, and even wrested from the Poles 
those which they had conquered at the expense of their blood, 
in the glorious campaign of 1809. 

The sixth partition of Poland was decreed seventeen years 
ftgo, by the Congress of Vienna. Austiia and Prussia took pos- 
session of a part of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and the re- 
mainder passed under the Russian yoke, with the title of king- 
dom. It was natural that this should have been the case, since 
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the fate of Poland was left to the decision of the three Powers, 
who had joined during many years for its annihilation. What 
other result, hut a new dismemherment of a fallen nation, could 
be expected from their deliberations ? Nevertheless, in the lan- 
guage of diplomacy it was called the restoration of Poland, and 
said to be fully calculated to satisfy the wants of the Polish 
nation. But the Pole who fought for his country could not be 
induced to think so. 

The Republic formerly contained about 12,880 Polish square 
miles, and 20,000,000 of inhabitants. Poland, as it wais formed 
by the treaty of Vienna, separated and removed from the seas 
and mountains, which once constituted its natural limits, scarcely 
consisted of one filth of ancient Poland. Prussia now owns 
1,000 square miles, and 2,000,000 of her inhabitants ; Austria, 
1,500 square miles, and 4,000,000 of inhabitants; Russia, 8,000 
square miles, and 9,400,000 inhabitants ; the free city of Cra- 
cow, 120,000 inhabitants. The late kingdom merely comprised 
2,300 square miles, with less than 4,000,000 of souls ; and even 
this was annexed to Russia. 

We shall not attempt to draw the picture of the sufferings 
which the nation has had to endure in that new condition. 
The Manifesto of the Diet, dated December 20, 1830, has 
proclaimed them to the world. It showed how the Russian 
Autocrat, so far from having fulfilled the conditions of the 
treaty, to the observance of which he was strictly bound, has 
shamelessly violated them all ; and the same Manifesto held up 
to the world the inalienable rights of a nation which has never 
ceased to vindicate them. The recorded sentiments of Pitt and 
Fox, on the subject of Poland, are in perfect accordance with 
our wishes and with our rights. " Rely on your patriotism,'* said 
Fox, " on your energy, and on the spirit of the times, and you 
will succeed in establishing your Liberty and Independence.'* 
*' You cannot prevent their swallowing you,'* hinted the Geneva 
philosopher, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, " but contrive at least that 
they shall not digest you." The revolution of the 29th of 
November clearly showed that the nation relied on its own 
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ftttength, and was able to burst its fetters. Though six millioim 
of Poles, placed under the dominion of Prussia and Austria, 
were compelled by an unfortunate policy to remain quiet, yet 
thousands of them overcame every obstacle, to join their bro- 
thers in their struggle for liberty. The insurrection which 
manifested itself on the banks of the Vistula, in the kingdom 
permitted by the Congress, was an appeal to the whole.nation to 
take part for the common cause. This appeal was responded to 
in Lithuania, as well as in the most distant provinces of Old 
Poland, where thousands simultaneously rose without anns and 
ammunition ; they being the one and same nation, protesting 
against a partition renewed at the Congress of Vienna, and 
calling for the entire re-establishment of Poland. The sacred 
fire, which it was long forbid to kindle pn the altars of the 
country, burnt secretly in the hearts of virtuous men, united in 
one common sentiment. The nation only awaited a favourable 
opportunity to rise and shake off the yoke ; and even in thi» 
disastrous period, ready again to fly to arms, they trust, Repre. 
sentatives of Great Britain, that you will afford them that 
opportunity. 

To you we appeal in our misfortune : a free nation may 
reasonably found its hopes on the support and alliance of 
another free nation. Great Britain has carried to the remotest 
parts of the globe the blessipgs of civilisation, which she knows 
how to defend. In her legislature, men are always found dis- 
posed to plead the cause of humanity : to l^ngland belongs the 
glory of having abolished the odious man-trade ; it behoves her 
to-day to put an end to the far more odious traffic of nations* 

Killing a man — ^loading him with irons — is a crime in our 
social institutions. Can there be a greater outrage against 
humanity than that of attempting the liberty and independence 
of a whole nation, dismembering it, annexing it to other nations 
different from it in manners, language and government, loading 
it with chains, and dooming it to extermination P The vocabu- 
lary of human institutions does not contain an appropriate 
expression to qualify so c^trocious a crime. Poland fell never- 
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theless a victim to 6uch a criaie^ which is not likely to satiaU 
Russiau despotism. 

The Cabinet of St. Petersbui^h extends its views much 
farther. Faithful to its system of conquest^ it places itself at 
the head of every alliance which has for its object the extinc^ 
tion of the liberty and independence of mankind. Triumphant 
on the banks of the Danube, Russia could easily overthrow the 
Ottoman Empire; victorious in Persia, and the countries bor- 
dering on the Caspian Sea, she will extend her left to the East 
Indies, and threaten the colonies of Great Britain ; once Poland 
annihilated, she commands, we may say, the rest of the Continent 
of Europe. The preponderancy which Russia has acquired in 
the Baltic and Black Sea, will enable her to exclude the produce 
of British manufactures from the countries bathed by those seas. 
Exercising all over the Continent, through her Embassies and 
Legations, the same power she possessed in Poland at the time of 
its decline, her despotism and pernicious influence are felt in all 
the States of Europe, both large and small ; she sows discord 
and disaffection every where, debases in the eyes of the people 
the governments too subservient to her wishes, destroys their 
liberal institutions, and disposes at pleasure of the liberty of 
individuals. Great Britain, in interfering on behalf of Poland^ 
twice met with an insulting refusal from the ambitious Cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh, — in 1789, as well as in 1815, when Russia 
scornfully rejected the energetic demand, made by England, for 
the absolute independence of Poland, which Great Britain con^ 
sidered as the only means of checking the progressive encroach- 
ments of the power of Russia. On this occasion the Autocrat 
again showed how little he valued British interference. The 
^ Congress of Vienna disposed of the fate of nations in favour of 
the three dei^otic courts. The people who contributed so strenu- 
ously to Napoleon 9 downfal derived no real benefit from their 
decisions. Great Britain wasted her blood and treasures for the 
sole advantage of the Holy Alliance. States and dominions were 
allotted to kings, who were dispossessed of their thrones, but the 
rights of the people were openly disregarded. Tlje treaty of the 
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Congress of Vienna is not binding on the outraged people^ 
neither did it bind the oppressed and persecuted Polish nation. 
The high mission of Great Britain at this moment, is, to plead 
the cause of nations. 

The reTolution of July in France, the establishment of the 
kingdom of Belgium, the insurrection of Greece, the conquests 
of Russia over the Turks, the conduct of the Russian Emperors 
towards Poland both before and after the revolution of the 29th 
of November, 1830, have, de jure et de facto, annulled the 
treaty of 1815. The Polish revolution was the commencement 
of the bloody contest between Despotism and Liberty. " Every 
good Pole,^' says the Manifesto of the Diet, *' who shall fall in the 
field, will have died with the consolation of having saved for a 
moment the liberties of Europe, if Heaven does not grant him 
the satisfaction of rescuing his own country from bondage.'' 

When commencing a struggle which lasted during ten months, 
the Poles were persuaded that policy and humanity would induce 
the Powers of Europe to interfere in their behalf. Nevertheless, 
those Powers remained silent. The three neighbouring monarchs, 
acting in concert, succeeded, either by open war, or by secret 
and hostile manoeuvres and intrigues, in paralysing and defeating 
our efforts, and nobody has since thought of paying the debt 
contracted towards Poland. In vain did the national govern- 
ment endeavour to unravel through its diplomatic agents, the 
mysteries of the cabinets : a profound silence, or deceitful 
promises, stifled the sympathy of the people ; the time went by, 
and we were overpowered. We alone entertain a hope, a cer- 
tainty, '* that Poluid shall not perish so long as we live,'' and 
that ere long it shall be restored to its ancient state of power, 
liberty, and independence. Our motto, from Shakspeare, '' To 
be, or not to be," shows our firm determination to accomplish 
the object we have proposed to ourselves. It is with that inten- 
tion we now claim the protection of the people of Great Britain, 
and their representatives. We are ready to undergo the most try- 
ing hardships and sufferings,, and to make the greatest sacrifices, 
to re-conquer our independence, and restore our country to its 
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primitive state. The efforts we have made for the last sixty 
years we set forth as our title to the interest of the Representa- 
tives of Great Britain^ at a moment when the liberty of man- 
kind is in danger, and requires their attention and particular 
solicitude. 

Signed by 1,622 Senators^ Deputiety Generals^ and 
other Public Functionaries of Poland. 

Conformably to the Original : 

The Secretary of the Polish National Committee, 

VALERIAN PIETKIEWICZ. 
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